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TRANSLATOR'S   NOTE 

THE  history  of  these  Lectures  —  originally  delivered  in 
Latin  (1832-41)  —  since  their  publication  in  1844  is  rather 
curious.  They  have  been  continuously  honoured  with  high 
praise,  culminating  in  the  considered  and  critical  tribute, 
which  by  his  kind  permission  is  quoted  below,  of  Mr.  George 
Saintsbury,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature, 
Edinburgh,  in  1904  (History  of  Criticism,  iii.  621).  The 
question  of  translation  was  more  than  once  discussed  dur- 
ing Mr.  Keble's  lifetime,  notably  at  the  instance  of  Sir  John 
Coleridge,  who  himself  half  contemplated  the  task  and  has 
given  us  a  specimen  of  his  manner  (Memoir  of  John  Keble, 
c.  x).  Since  Mr.  Keble's  death  a  translation  has  been  called 
for,  expressly  or  impliedly,  over  and  over  again  by  critics 
of  unquestioned  reputation.  And  I  am  told  that  '  several 
people  have  started  on  it  ',  but  none  of  them  seem  to  have 
got  very  far.  These  conditions  form  my  apology  for 
submitting  the  present  attempt. 

I  propose,  in  this  note,  first,  to  offer  quotations  from 
a  few  of  the  notices  and  criticisms  referred  to  above,  and, 
secondly,  to  add  some  brief  remarks  upon  the  aims  and 
circumstances  of  the  present  translation. 

i.  '  The  Lectures  in  question  had  been  delivered  termin- 
ally while  he  held  the  Professorship  of  Poetry,  and  were 
afterwards  collected  in  a  volume  :  and  various  circumstances 

)mbined  to  give  them  a  peculiar  character.     Delivered  ^^ 


me  by  one  at  intervals,  to  a  large,  cultivated  and  critical 
mdience,  they  both  demanded  and  admitted  of  special 


, 

iboration  of  the  style.    As  coming  from  a  person  of  his  C^ 
_h  reputation  for  Latinity  they  were  displays  of  art  ' 
(J.  H.  Newman,  Idea  of  a  University  :  Elementary  Studies,  - 
3  (2).  *  His  greatest  literary  work,  his  Lectures  on  Poetry,  so   ' 
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full  of  acute  remark  and  so  beautiful  in  language,  is  in 
Latin  '  (J.  H.  Newman  in  Keble's  Occasional  Papers  and 
Reviews,  Preface,  p.  xii). 

'  This  outline  fails  to  do  justice  to  a  volume  which  Dean 
Church1  has  called  "the  most  original  and  memorable 
course  ever  delivered  from  the  Chair  of  Poetry  in  Oxford  "  : 
and  Bishop  Moberly,2  in  even  stronger  praise,  "  One  of 
the  most  charming  and  valuable  volumes  of  classical  criti- 
cism that  ever  issued  from  the  press."  But  it  may  serve 
to  draw  the  attention  of  a  later  generation  to  it  and 
may  suggest  the  advisability  of  an  English  translation ' 
(Dr.  Lock,  John  Keble :  A  Biography,  p.  49). 

'  An  English  edition  would  be  most  welcome  and  would 
do  much  to  enhance  the  lecturer's  reputation '  (National 
Observer,  then  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley,  vol.  ix 
(New  Series),  p.  420  :  in  a  review  of  Dr.  Lock's  Biography). 

'  Not  the  least  critical  genius  that  ever  adorned  the 
Oxford  chair  was  possessed  by  John  Keble.  .  .  .  Still  the 
Praelectiones  themselves  must  of  course  always  be  Keble's 
own  touchstone  or  rather  his  ground  and  matter  of  assay. 
And  he  comes  out  well.  The  dedication  (a  model  of  stately 
enthusiasm)  to  Wordsworth  as  non  solum  dulcissimae 
poeseos  verum  etiam  divinae  veritatis  antistes  strikes  the 
key-note  of  the  whole.  But  it  may  be  surprising  to  some 
to  find  how  "  broad  "  Keble  is  in  spite  of  his  inflexible 
morality  and  his  uncompromising  churchmanship.  He 
was  kept  right  partly,  no  doubt,  by  holding  fast  as  a  matter 
of  theory  to  the  "  Delight  "  test ;  pure  and  virtuous  delight 
of  course,  but  still  delight,  first  of  all  and  most  of  all.  But 
mere  theory  would  have  availed  him  little  without  the 
poetic  spirit  which  everywhere  in  him  translates  itself 
into  the  critical,  and  almost  as  little  without  the  wide 
(and  whether  deliberately  or  not)  comparative  reading  of 

1  The  Oxford  Movement,  p.  273. 

2  Preface  to  J.  K.'s  Miscellaneous  Poems,  p.  xxi. 
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ancient  and  modern  verse  which  he  displays.  His  general 
definition  of  poetry  here  is  slightly  different  from  that  given 
above  (i.e.  in  Keble's  Occasional  Papers  and  Reviews}.  .  .  . 
But  his  working  out — necessarily  in  its  main  lines  obvious, 
but  interesting  to  compare  with  his  successor  Mr.  Arnold's 
undogmatized  and  secularized  application  of  the  same 
idea — (those  who  make  the  contrast  will,  however,  I  think, 
find  out  that  Arnold  owes  more  to  his  forerunner  than 
might  be  gathered  from  his  published  lectures) — is  less 
interesting  to  us  in  itself  than  the  aperfus  on  different  poets 
ancient  and  modern  to  which  it  gives  rise.  Few  pages 
deserve  to  be  skipped  by  the  student  :  even  technical 
discussion  of  the  tenuis  et  arguta  kind,  as  he  modestly  calls 
it,  becomes  alive  under  his  hand  on  such  subjects  as  the 
connexion  of  Poetry  and  Irony  (Prael.  v) ...  On  his  narrower 
subject  the  judgement  of  Sophocles  in  Prael.  xxviii  is 
singularly  weighty,  and  I  should  much  like  to  have  heard 
Mr.  Arnold  answer  on  behalf  of  his  favourite.  ...  I  wish  he 
had  written  more  on  Dante  himself :  what  he  has  is 
admirable  (ii.  678  and  elsewhere).  .  .  .  But,  in  fact,  Keble 
always  is  noteworthy  and  more.  Mere  moderns  may 
dismiss  him  with  or  without  a  reading  as  a  mill -horse 
treader  of  academic  rounds.  He  is  nothing  so  little. 
He  is  in  fact  almost  the  first  representative  of  the 
Romantic  movement  who  has  applied  its  spirit  to  the 
consecrated  subjects  of  study :  and  he  has  shown — unfortu- 
nately to  too  limited  a  circle — how  fresh,  how  interesting, 
how  inspiring  the  results  of  this  and  of  the  true  comparison 
of  ancient  and  modern  can  be. 

.  .  .  Literary  criticism — indeed  literature  itself  as  such — 
was  with  him,  it  is  true,  only  a  by-work,  hardly  more  than 
a  pastime.  But  had  it  been  otherwise,  he  would,  I  think, 
twenty  years  be-fore  Arnold,  have  given  us  the  results  of 
a  more  thorough  scholarship,  a  reading  certainly  not  less 
wide,  a  taste  nearly  as  delicate  and  catholic,  a  broader 
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theory,  and  a  much  greater  freedom  from  mere  crotchet 
and  caprice '  (Professor  Saintsbury,  History  of  Criticism, 
iii.  621  et  seq.). 

'  Whatever  may  have  been  the  feeling  in  Keble's  own 
time,  I  think  it  has  been  admitted  since  that  the  fact  of 
his  lectures  being  in  Latin  has  prevented  their  finding  that 
vogue  which  they  deserved,  or  producing  that  effect  which 
they  might  well  have  produced.  ...  I  am  glad  to  think 
that  this  drawback  is  about  to  be  removed  '  (T.  H.  Warren, 
President  of  Magdalen  College  and  Professor  of  Poetry. 
Inaugural  Lecture,  June  1911,  pp.  4,  36). 

2.  As  to  the  present  translation  I  may  say  that  the 
version  is  as  close  as  is  consistent  with  being  readable  by 
those  who  may  not  have  access  to  the  original  Latin,  and 
that  my  aim  has  simply  been  to  render  Keble's  thought 
in  the  clearest  and  plainest  English  I  could  command. 
With  this  view  the  whole  has  been  critically  revised  twice, 

an(*  colder  able  Parts  °*  tt  tnree  times-  In  so  l°n£  a  work 
I  must  have  gone  astray  here  and  there,  I  fear,  and  shall 
therefore  be  grateful  to  any  readers  who  may  be  so  kind 
as  to  point  out  my  errors. 

I  leave  the  foregoing  paragraph  standing  as  first  drawn, 
but  it  is  now  of  little  or  no  importance,  inasmuch  as  the 
whole  translation  has  since — at  the  instance  of  the  Delegates 
of  the  University  Press — had  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  being  revised,  corrected  and,  as  to  some  passages,  recast 
by  Dr.  Lock,  Warden  of  Keble  College.  I  cannot  sufficiently 
thank  Dr.  Lock  for  his  great  kindness  in  giving  valuable 
time  and  much  labour  towards  making  the  best  possible 
of  my  poor  attempt.  But  he  will  doubtless  find  ample 
reward  in  the  certain  gratitude  of  all  who  '  revere  the 
honoured  memory  of  JOHN  KEBLE  '.  E.  K.  F. 

COLCHESTER  :  October  1911. 
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TO   WILLIAM   WORDSWORTH 

TRUE  PHILOSOPHER   AND   INSPIRED   POET 
WHO   BY  THE  SPECIAL   GIFT  AND  CALLING  OF  ALMIGHTY   GOD 

WHETHER  HE  SANG  OF  MAN   OR  OF  NATURE 

FAILED  NOT  TO  LIFT  UP  MEN'S  HEARTS  TO  HOLY  THINGS 

NOR  EVER  CEASED  TO  CHAMPION  THE  CAUSE 

OF  THE  POOR  AND  SIMPLE 
AND  SO  IN  PERILOUS  TIMES  WAS  RAISED   UP 

TO  BE  A  CHIEF  MINISTER 

NOT  ONLY  OF  SWEETEST  POETRY 

BUT  ALSO  OF  HIGH  AND  SACRED  TRUTH 

THIS  TRIBUTE,   SLIGHT  THOUGH  IT   BE,   IS   OFFERED 

BY  ONE   OF   THE   MULTITUDE  WHO  FEEL  EVER  INDEBTED 

FOR  THE  IMMORTAL  TREASURE   OF   HIS   SPLENDID   POEMS 

IN  TESTIMONY  OF 
RESPECT,    AFFECTION,    AND   GRATITUDE 


TO  THE   READER 

THERE  are  many  pleas  which  I  might  naturally  put 
forward  in  this  Introduction  in  order  to  win  a  kindly 
criticism  for  this  slight  work  of  mine  ;  but  I  see  that 
I  have  urged  nearly  all  of  them  in  my  Inaugural  Lecture. 
Yet  I  confess  there  is  one  thing  which  I  did  not 
anticipate.  I  did  not  foresee  that  in  these  last  few 
years  it  would  be  perils  threatening  the  Church  more 
than  perils  threatening  the  State  which  would  withdraw 
the  minds  of  us  all  from  the  delights  of  quiet  literary 
study.  Yet  so  it  has  been,  and  had  I  not  been  encour- 
aged by  the  opinion  of  those  to  whose  judgement  I 
chiefly  defer  on  such  a  point  that  there  is  a  real  possi- 
bility that  discussions  on  poetry  may  not  be  without 
profit  even  in  the  sphere  of  religion,  I  should  neither  at 
the  outset  have  undertaken  the  task  of  delivering  these 
lectures,  nor  have  decided  now  to  publish  them. 

I  fear  too,  that  I  may  be  blamed  for  undue  delay 
in  their  publication :  but  they  needed  long  and  careful 
revision  :  and  if  at  length  they  are  free — would  that 
I  could  think  so — of  any  serious  blemishes,  I  should 
wish  my  readers  to  give  the  whole  credit  of  that  to 
a  dear  friend,  well  skilled  himself  in  these  literary 
studies,  who  has  been  generous  enough  to  burden  a  life 
which  has  tasks  enough  of  its  own  with  the  further 
task  of  correcting  my  mistakes. 


[The  numbers  in  the  margin  refer  to  the  pages  of  the  original.] 


INAUGURAL  ORATION  i 

OR 

LECTURE  I 

Preliminary  considerations.  The  reason  why,  for  lectures  on  Poetry, 
our  predecessors  have  preferred  Latin  to  English.  Poetry  defined, 
not  by  a  strict  logical  definition,  but  by  one  special  property  of  it, 
viz.  that  it  enables  men  without  undue  publicity,  to  express  and 
relieve  passionate  personal  feeling. 

FORMER  holders  of  this  Professorship,  though  men  of  real 
learning,  with  ample  leisure  at  command,  and  fresh  from 
academic  study,  have  recorded  that  they  first  approached 
the  duties  of  this  chair  with  grave  misgiving  ;  what  then 
must  be  the  feelings  of  one  who  has  long  been  engrossed 
in  practical  life,  and  whom  you  have  been  pleased  to  recall 
from  the  battle-field  of  life  to  the  training-ground  of  youth  ? 
You  have  taken  the  initiative  in  welcoming  one  who 
indeed  is  most  anxious  to  serve  you  well  :  and  undying 
gratitude  will  make  me  all  my  life  devoted,  as  few  of  her 
sons  are  devoted,  to  the  service  of  my  '  Alma  Mater '. 
You  have  acted,  I  know,  out  of  your  wonted  generosity 
of  heart :  but  to  myself,  the  more  closely  I  view  the 
conditions  of  the  problem,  I  must  confess  that  the  doubt 
very  often  suggests  itself,  whether  you  have  sufficiently 
protected  the  dignity  of  this  chair  and  the  furtherance  of 
liberal  studies. 

Not  to  dwell  on  many  other  considerations  which  often  2 
cause  me  anxiety,  I  sometimes  seriously  question  whether 
I  am  not  too  advanced  in  years  to  be  able  to  deal  sym- 
pathetically with  the  theory  and  characteristics  of  poetry. 
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For  which  of  us,  in  middle  life,  does  not  complain  that, 
little  by  little,  the  fire  and  vigour  of  his  youthful  spirit 
seems  to  cool  and  ebb  ;  and,  just^as  with  advancing  day 
the  morning  glories  of  the  sky  hourly  fade,  so,  too,  that 
keen  pleasure  which  beguiles  the  young  to  study  of  the  poets, 
becomes  daily  weaker  and,  as  old  age  draws  nigh,  feebler. 
Who  would  tolerate  a  criticism  of  poetry  from  one  whose 
own  fount  of  inspiration  has  dried  up  and  who  has  lost  the 
sense  of  the  Muses'  charm  ? 

There  are,  however,  considerations  which,  again  and 
again,  comfort  and  refresh  me  when  disquieted  by  these 
anxieties.  In  the  first  place,  I  still  feel,  and  to  an  eminent 
degree,  the  marvellous  charm  of  these  studies  :  and  this 
emboldens  me  to  hope  that  I  shall  not  wholly  disappoint 
the  enthusiasm  of  younger  minds  :  further,  in  my  judge- 
ment, it  is  true  that,  especially  in  the  present  day,  it  is 
the  bridle  rather  than  the  spur  which  he  needs  who  speaks 
to  others  about  poetry.  Far,  far  too  familiarly  (I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say)  are  we — both  young  and  old — accustomed 
to  handle  and  criticize  the  achievements  and  works  of 
great  poets  ;  too  rashly  and  irreverently  do  we  burst  into 
these  sanctuaries.  If  any  one  thinks  he  has  discovered 
something  new  and  unheard  of,  there  is  no  delay,  no  sense 
of  reverence  :  there  and  then,  with  much  blowing  of 
trumpets,  the  whole  is  brought  out  and  thrown  down 
before  the  eyes  of  every  one.  From  this  offence,  assuredly, 
these  assemblies  of  yours,  beyond  all  others,  ought  to  be 
free,  seeing  that  they  are  a  type  and  example  of  purer 
ideals,  and  I  unreservedly  congratulate  you  that,  up  to 
3  now,  they  have  been  free  :  and  the  hope  that  they  will  so 
continue  for  the  future  becomes  stronger  and  surer,  in 
proportion  as  those  to  whose  care  and  wisdom  you  entrust 
this  chair  are  men  ripe  in  years  and  ripe  in  judgement. 
This  is  the  only  ground  on  which  my  age  helps  me  to  lay 
a  '  flattering  unction  '  to  my  mind  :  I  hope,  and,  if  I  dare 
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promise  anything  concerning  myself,  I  promise  that, 
throughout  the  whole  of  my  task,  I  will  maintain  the 
religious  reverence  due  to  a  subject  so  serious,  I  had  almost 
said  so  sacred. 

There  is  another  point,  a  point  which  has,  I  imagine, 
occurred  to  all  of  you,  which  I  ought  not  to  leave  wholly 
unnoticed  :  the  political  times  are  not  such  as  to  allow 
any  one,  especially  one  serving  the  sacred  office,  to  take 
his  pastime,  free  from  care  and  distraction,  in  the  delights 
of  studies  such  as  these.  This  is  a  fresh  ground  for  giving 
me  pause  :  yet  even  this  is  not  without  its  own  compensa- 
tion. Assuredly,  if  I  am  not  to  be  wanting — wretchedly 
and  shamefully  wanting — in  the  duty  that  I  have  under- 
taken, it  will  be  necessary  for  me,  after  long  absence  from 
the  University  and  pre-occupation  with  wholly  different 
work,  to  undergo  very  severe  toil :  the  slumbering  fires  of 
learning,  if  indeed  there  is  still  in  their  embers  '  something 
that  doth  live  ',  must  be  fanned  into  flame  :  many  things 
must  be  recalled  to  mind  :  more  still  be  learned  anew, 
everything  has  to  the  best  of  my  power  to  be  marshalled 
and  systematized.  In  short,  the  delights  which  I  have  hither- 
to enjoyed  in  silence,  I  must  now  analyse  and  set  forth 
methodically  before  a  learned  audience.  I  shall  want  all 
the  leisure  I  can  command  that  I  may  be  able  to  concen- 
trate without  distraction  upon  this  one  aim,  first,  to  search 
out  in  quiet  thought,  and  then  to  delineate  in  true  and 
fitting  expression  no  day-dreams  of  my  own,  but  the  very 
mysteries  of  the  poet's  art.  On  the  other  hand,  I  fear  there 
is  little  hope  of  repose,  amid  the  universal  unrest,  when 
the  most  sacred  causes  are  in  extreme  peril.  For  who  has 
not  observed,  these  two  years  past,  with  what  zealous 
industry  unprincipled  men  are  doing  their  evil  work  : 
with  what  mischievous  eagerness  they  seek  out  country 
seclusions,  so  that  there  is  no  cottage,  however  sequestered 
or  remote,  which  they  have  not  filled  with  scandalous  and 
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4  profane  pamphlets,  to  serve  as  fuel  for  their  seditions.  These 
are  the  perils  against  which  we  are  already  on  the  watch  : 
these  the  foes  against  whom  we  are  posting  our  sentinels  : 
and  for  myself  I  fear  that,  as  the  evil  creeps  on  day  by  day, 
this  watchfulness  will  be  needed  much  longer  yet.  So, 
since  by  the  most  just  decree  of  the  Eternal  Judge,  repose 
and  peace  seem  for  the  present  beyond  all  hope,  it  will 
still  be  my  duty  to  see,  that  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
distractions  and  anxieties,  no  want  of  energy  on  my  part 
shall  bring  discredit  on  the  good  name  of  our  University 
and  on  the  cause  of  these  liberal  studies  ;  and  it  will  be 
an  act  of  generous  indulgence  on  your  part  to  attribute 
any  shortcomings  of  mine  (and  there  will,  I  know,  be  many) 
rather  to  the  evil  of  the  time  and  the  poverty  of  my  gifts 
than  to  negligence  and  indolence. 

But,  even  had  I  the  ability  which  one  who  speaks  with 
authority  from  this  chair  ought  to  have,  I  would  certainly 
never  shrink  from  my  task  on  the  plea  that  at  a  time  of 
national  peril  it  ill  becomes  us  to  betake  ourselves  to  the 
study  of  poetry  ;  nay,  I  believe  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
nothing  is  more  effective  than  these  studies  in  bracing 
citizens  to  all  virtues  ;  and,  on  the  other,  nothing  is  more 
helpful  to  the  studies  themselves  than  the  sight  of  a  true 
patriot  quitting  himself  self-sacrincingly,  strenuously  and 
unweariedly  in  the  service  of  the  State  in  its  hour  of  need. 
And,  no  doubt,  I  shall  find  some  opportunity  later  of 
showing  how  closely  intertwined  are  the  functions  of 
noble  poetry  and  good  citizenship.  Meanwhile,  I  must 
first  remove  to  the  best  of  my  power  one  final  scruple  ; 
then  I  shall  be  free  to  say  a  few  words  on  my  subject,  and 
to  set  forth  an  outline  of  my  plan. 

There  are  many  at  present,  I  am  fully  aware,  who  confess 
themselves  at  a  loss  to  understand  why,  within  these  walls, 
we  may  only  speak  in  Latin  :  and  especially  on  a  subject 
which  springs  from  the  deepest  feelings  of  the  mind,  and 
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is  concerned  with  the  most  minute,  and  most  delicate 
discrimination  of  thought  and  expression  ;  with  refinements 
which,  as  they  aver,  even  the  mother  tongue  fails  to 
delineate  with  adequate  clearness. 

They  allege  further,  that,  among  modern  writers,  there  5 
are  new  kinds  of  poetry,  plainly  not  known  to  the  ancients, 
and,  in  each  kind,  an  almost  infinite  wealth  of  illustrations : 
and  that,  by  comparing  these  with  Greek  and  Latin  poets, 
we  may  clearly  and  plainly  perceive  what,  in  these  subjects, 
is  due  to  a  common  human  nature,  and  what  peculiar  to 
special  times,  places,  and  individual  poets  :  finally,  that 
we  gratuitously  burden  a  problem  difficult  in  itself,  with 
additional  difficulty,  when,  obstinately  refusing  to  desert 
the  ways  of  a  less  civilized  time,  we  decree  that  a  subject 
which  we  desire  may  engage  the  interest,  and,  by  its  charm, 
fasten  the  affections  of  youth,  shall  be  discussed  in  a  foreign, 
and  now  almost  obsolete,  tongue. 

So  they  argue  •  and,  certainly,  I  for  my  part  should  be 
willing  to  gratify  them,  were  I  assured  the  concession  would 
not  result  in  banishing  the  Latin  Muses  from  our  University, 
and  our  having  to  regret  their  entire  departure.  And  I 
think  this  no  idle  apprehension,  when  I  see,  daily,  some 
inroad  made  upon  their  domain  ;  so  that,  among  us  now, 
changed  times  and  manners  hardly  accord  them  more  than 
the  scantiest  recognition.  I  know  not  indeed  what  others 
may  feel,  but  to  me,  certainly,  should  we  lose  them,  it 
would  be  a  grievous  loss,  not  merely  because  of  their  inherent 
charm  and  the  close  connexion  which  they  have  ever 
enjoyed  with  all  liberal  studies,  but  also  because  of  that 
respect  invariably  due  to  the  literary  memorials  of  illus- 
trious men  :  of  those.,  I  mean,  who  within  our  fathers'  and 
our  own  times  have  been  heard  from  this  very  chair  and 
whose  writings  are  familiar  to  us  all.  Is  it  a  slight  achieve- 
ment, gentlemen,  which  they  have  wrought  who  have  had 
the  good  fortune — and  it  has  happened  twice  already  in 
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one  century — to  hand  down  to  posterity  a  work  that 
deserves  to  be  called  '  golden '  ?  But  of  living  writers, 
especially  of  my  own  friends,  I  think  it  wise  to  be  silent, 
for  I  remember  that  notable  warning  of  Pericles,  '  The 
friend  who  knows  the  facts  is  likely  to  think  that  the  words 
of  the  speaker  fall  short  of  his  knowledge  and  of  his  wishes  ; 
another  who  is  not  so  well  informed  will  suspect  exaggera- 
6  tion.' !  But  there  is  one  treatise,  that  exquisite  course  of 
lectures  upon  '  The  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews  ',  which 
will,  I  trust,  long  secure  for  Latin  its  tiue  place  among  us. 
We  shall  never  feel  regret  for  a  style  so  finished :  we  shall 
always  pursue  with  special  favour  that  branch  of  study  which 
has  conferred  such  credit  upon  ourselves.  But  with  regard 
to  this  particular  art :  we  must  before  all  things  take  the 
greatest  care,  even  though  with  intent  to  enlarge  its  domain, 
lest  we  rashly  concede  anything  opposed  to  the  Statutes 
of  the  University,  the  custom  of  our  ancestors,  or  finally 
to  the  behests  of  our  Founder,  whose  love  of  letters  first 
honoured  Poetry  by  the  institution  of  this  chair. 

In  the  next  place,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  medium  of 
Latin  is  not,  to  a  large  extent,  more  suitable  at  the  present 
time,  for  treating  poetry,  than  our  own  tongue.  I  do  not 
indeed  deny,  for  almost  every  hour  I  am  deeply  and 
painfully  conscious  of  the  fact,  that  the  natural  strength  of 
my  capacity,  whatever  it  be  worth,  is  in  some  degree 
hampered  and  restricted,  the  edge  of  my  fancy  is  blunted, 
and  my  whole  spirit  more  quickly  fatigued  and  exhausted  : 
in  fine,  that  there  is  some  riskiest,  while  anxiously  balancing 
word  and  phrase,  and  striving  after  an  elegant  Latin  style, 
something  may  be  lost  from  the  just  treatment  of  the 
subject.  Assuredly  it  is  so  :  nevertheless  I  would  not  for 
this  reason  plead  for  any  change,  inasmuch  as  there  seem 
graver  and  more  threatening  dangers  on  the  other  side. 
The  truth  is  that  the  fashion  in  criticism  has  sunk  so 
1  Thucyd.  ii.  35,  tr.  Jowett. 
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low,  that  a  poet  is  held  of  little  account  unless  he  con- 
stantly, as  it  were,  dazzles  his  readers.  There  is  no  room 
for  what  is  dignified,  simple,  and  genuine  :  there  is  a  want 
of  repose,  of  clearness  ;  only  that  which  is  startling,  not 
to  say  monstrous  and  uncouth,  makes  a  noise  and  is  talked 
about.  The  authors  are  like  untrained  boys  trying  to  sing  : 
the  one  aim  of  each  is  to  sing  as  loud  as  he  can  :  whether  7 
they  are  singing  sweetly  and  in  tune  they  neither  know  nor 
care. 

Now,  with  poetry  thus  decadent  and  deteriorated,  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  criticism  should  faithfully  discharge 
its  function  :  for  who  could  expect  to  find  upright  judges 
in  a  corrupt  state  ?  At  any  rate,  it  is  now  the  case  that 
the  very  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  curb  extravagance, 
themselves  indulge  in  widest  and  wildest  latitude  of  theme 
and  style :  those  who  should  prune  all  pretentiousness 
are  of  all  men  most  pretentious,  and  those  who  should 
uphold  the  judgements  of  true  human  instincts  themselves 
daily  scatter  broadcast  inventions  of  the  wildest  fancy. 
In  a  word,  too  much  applause  is  given  to  wit  and  smart- 
ness, too  little  to  reality  and  truth. 

Add  to  this,  that  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  trouble- 
somely  insistent  than  their  publications  :  some  weekly, 
others  more  modestly  once  a  month,  those  who  are  most 
self-restrained  not  less  than  four  times  a  year — all  claiming 
the  name  and  authority  of  critics.  Very  few,  in  this  rush 
of  writing,  avoid  giving  utterance  to  a  great  deal  as  far  as 
possible  removed  from  simple  and  fitting  appreciation. 
But  however  silly  and  impertinent  they  may  be,  yet  each 
finds,  generally,  its  supporters,  and,  what  is  most  regrettable 
of  all,  its  buyers  and  readers. 

Amid  such  circumstances,  I  think  it  a  happy  chance  that, 
in  this  important  task,  we  should  be  governed,  paramountly, 
by  statutes  framed  to  protect  your  reputation,  and  the 
serious  study  of  a  serious  subject,  rather  than  to  produce 
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a  short-lived  pleasure  of  the  ear,  or  satisfy  the  expectations 
of  clever  men.  We  shall  cheerfully  resign  much,  in  other 
respects  desirable  and  not  unfitting — recognition,  appre- 
ciation, a  crowded  audience  :  and,  what  is  more  important, 
we  shall  be  content  to  forgo  many  splendid  fields  of  inquiry, 
and  even  such  as  might  be  of  notable  advantage  to  an 
effective  execution  of  our  task  ;  so  long  as  nothing  that 
8  is  in  bad  taste,  nothing  meretricious,  nothing  that  is  not 
well  tested  by  age,  nothing  that  is  not  open  and  simple,  be 
admitted  in  dealing  with  our  high  theme. 

But  should  it  fall  to  the  lot  of  one  of  us  to  light  upon 
some  happy  discovery  which,  in  the  interest  of  sound 
learning,  should  be  communicated  to  those  who  are  not 
scholars,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  being  made  public, 
as  usual,  in  English,  in  whatever  way  shall  seem  most 
fitting :  only  let  it  be  done  with  extreme  modesty,  sensibly, 
and  with  due  restraint.  Thus,  in  result,  all  will  be  safe- 
guarded ;  Latin  will  retain  its  prerogative,  the  University 
her  dignity :  and  yet,  no  injury  will  be  done  in  any  way 
to  the  highest  learning. 

These  are  the  points  with  regard  to  this  vexed  question 
which  I  have  thought  necessary  to  state  once  for  all.  Now 
I  will  indicate,  as  clearly  as  I  can,  which  special  region 
of  the  unbounded  domain  of  poetry  I  mean  to  explore. 
It  will  then  be  abundantly  clear  that  I  do  not  advocate  the 
use  of  Latin  with  any  idea  of  sparing  myself  labour.  For 
I  commence,  to-day,  an  inquiry  and  examination  which 
is  perhaps  less  than  any  calculated  to  submit  to  the 
restraints  and  limitations  of  an  alien  tongue. 

In  the  first  place,  while  there  are  very  many  charms, 
charms  very  various  and  manifold,  and  all  of  them  wonder- 
fully intermingled  and  involved,  attending  that  generic 
whole  which  we  call  Poetry,  yet  I  shall  endeavour  to 
separate  and  distinguish  one  in  particular  which  may 
pre-eminently  and  peculiarly  be  styled  the  poetic  charm. 
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Next,  I  shall  review  the  immense  realm  of  Poetry,  in 
search  of  traces  of  this  fundamental  charm  wherever  they 
may  be  found  :  that  its  value  may  be  manifested  as 
enabling  us  both  to  classify  poets  and  to  explain  the  various 
opinions  of  critics  about  Poetry  in  general ;  opinions,  9 
certainly  very  diverse,  and  yet  capable,  I  think,  of  recon- 
ciliation, if  only  the  basis  of  our  inquiry  be  well  laid. 

Lastly,  I  shall  call  into  the  witness-box  the  greatest 
poets  of  antiquity,  and  risk  my  theory  by  testing  it  on  all 
the  greatest  of  them.  In  this  way  even  if  it  should  seem, 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  not,  that  I  have  been  mistaken  about, 
or  have  not  clearly  enough  explained,  my  main  theory, 
nevertheless  some  advantage  may  result  by  means  of 
citation  and  example. 

To  begin  with,  then,  we  are  all  so  framed  by  nature 
that  we  experience  great  relief,  when  carried  away  by  any 
strong  current  of  thought  or  feeling,  if  we  are  at  last  able, 
whether  by  speech  or  gesture  or  in  any  other  way,  to  find 
an  expression  for  it.  This  is  most  clearly  seen  in  the  case 
of  those  who,  even  when  alone,  mutter  and  croon  to  them- 
selves, under  the  influence  of  strong  emotion.  Illustrations 
are  to  be  found  again  and  again  in  Tragedy  :  where  nothing 
is  commoner  than  to  represent  the  most  important  charac- 
ters detailing  their  deeds  and  their  schemes  aloud  to  them- 
selves. And  such  freedom  (though  too  often  abused)  would 
assuredly  not  be  tolerated  on  any  terms,  were  not  the 
audience  conscious  from  their  own  experience  of  a  certain 
natural  propriety  therein. 

What  need  to  spend  time  on  this  ?  In  all  languages, 
those  common  forms  of  lament,  of  exclamation,  even  of 
cursing,  do  not  they  all  point  the  same  way  ?  Such  curses 
are  indeed  impious  and  profane,  the  utterance  of  depraved 
and  wicked  men,  but  at  least  they  serve  to  demonstrate 
how  relevant  to  the  stay  of  passion  are  speech  and  expres- 
sion, yielding  outlet  as  it  were  to  the  spirit. 
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10  But  such  utterance  was  suitable  only  in  men  uncivilized 
and  scarcely  removed  from  savagery  :  they  would,  almost 
like  wild  beasts,  shout  out  aloud  with  uncouth  outcry,  at 
once  and  in  any  way,  whatever  came  into  their  minds.  Yet 
there  lingers,  I  believe,  even  in  the  most  abandoned  a 
higher  and  better  instinct,  which  counsels  silence  as  to 
many  things  :  and,  if  they  are  willing  to  obey  the  instinct, 
they  will  rather  die  than  declare  openly  what  is  in  their 
mind.  We  may  note  too  that  men  so  wrought  upon — 
I  mean,  for  instance,  by  vanity,  grief,  and  other  like  human 
emotions — very  often  exhibit  excessive  shamefacedness, 
being  overquick  and  sensitive  in  their  sense  of  shame  as 
in  everything  else  :  especially  such  as  '  live  the  lives  of 
freeborn  citizens  in  a  happy  country,  conditions  which  ', 
as  Cicero  justly  notes  of  the  citizens  of  Rome,  '  give  men's 
minds  a  more  delicate  sensibility/  1 

Thus  it  comes  about  that  those  to  whom,  most  of  all, 
utterance  would  be  the  relief  from  a  burden  are  altogether 
restrained  by  a  sort  of  shame,  far  from  discreditable,  nay 
rather,  noble  and  natural,  from  any  such  relief.  What 
must  they  do  ?  they  are  ashamed  and  reluctant  to  speak 
out,  yet,  if  silent,  they  can  scarcely  keep  their  mental 
balance  ;  some  are  said  even  to  have  become  insane. 

Not  very  far  removed  from  these,  yet  not  exactly  the 
same,  appears  clearly  to  be  the  case  of  lofty  souls  in  whom, 
as  in  the  youthful  Nisus  of  Virgil, 

The  restless  mind  is  bent  on  some  great  emprise.2 

Some  great  emprise — something  that  is  great,  yet  still 
vague  and  undecided,  of  swhich  the  outline  and  the  details 
have  yet  to  be  filled  in.  All  recognize  this  experience  whose 
minds  have  at  any  time  been  overwhelmed  in  pondering, 
more  closely  than  of  wont,  on  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
affairs,  on  the  marvellous  ordered  symmetry  of  the  universe, 

1  Epist.adDiv.  v.  21.  2  Aen.  ix.  186. 
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or  last   of  all,   on   the   holy  vision   of   true   and   divine 
goodness. 

The  mind  indeed,  oppressed  and  overcome  by  a  crowd  n 
of  great  thoughts,  pressing  in  upon  it  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  knew  not  where  to  turn,  and  sought  for  some  such 
relief  and  solace  for  itself  as  tears  give  to  the  worn-out  body. 
And  this  is  to  feel  the  same  craving  as  I  ascribed  to  men 
torn  by  violent  passion  ;  but  there  was  this  difference, 
the  latter  shrunk,  through  shame,  from  any  speech : 
the  former  feeling  is  higher  and  nobler,  and  therefore  is 
neither  able  nor  willing  to  be  expressed  in  the  speech  of 
daily  life. 

I  say  therefore  that  that  Almighty  Power,  which  governs 
and  harmonizes,  not  heaven  and  earth  only,  but  also  the 
hearts  of  men,  has  furnished  amplest  comfort  for  sufferers 
of  either  kind  in  the  gift  of  Poetry.  I  will  not  now  take 
pains  to  consider  what  Poetry  fully  means :  even  were  I  able 
to  define  it  exactly,  this  is  not  the  fitting  opportunity :  there 
are  two  points  only,  and  points  which  no  one  will  traverse, 
which  I  should  wish  to  be  allowed  to  assume  as  axiomatic  ; 
the  first,  that  Poetry,  of  whatever  kind,  is,  in  one  way 
or  other,  closely  associated  with  measure  and  a  definite 
rhythm  of  sound  :  the  second,  that  its  chief  aim  is  to  recall, 
to  renew,  and  bring  vividly  before  us  pictures  of  absent 
objects  :  partly  it  has  to  draw  out  and  bring  to  light  things 
cognate  or  similar  to  each  object  it  represents,  however 
slight  the  connexion  may  be  ;  partly  it  has  to  systematize 
and  explain  the  connexion  between  them  :  in  a  word,  it 
is  the  handmaid  to  Imagination  and  Fancy.  In  both  of 
these  processes  it  exhibits,  assuredly,  wonderful  efficacy 
in  soothing  men's  emotions  and  steadying  the  balance  of 
their  mind.  For  while  we  linger  over  language  and  rhythm, 
it  occupies  our  minds  and  diverts  them  from  cares  and 
troubles  :  when,  further,  it  gives  play  to  Imagination, 
summons  before  us  the  past,  forecasts  the  future,  in  brief, 
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paints  all  things  in  the  hues  which  the  mind  itself  desires, 
we  feel  that  it  is  sparing  and  merciful  to  the  emotions  that 
seethe  within  us,  and  that,  for  a  while,  we  enjoy  at  least 
that  solace  which  Dido  once  fruitlessly  craved,  to  her  woe : 

a  transient  grace 
To  give  this  madness  breathing-space.1 

12  But  how  can  the  needs  of  modest  reserve,  and  that 
becoming  shrinking  from  publicity  before  noticed,  be 
better  served  than  if  a  troubled  or  enthusiastic  spirit  is 
able  to  express  its  wishes  by  those  indirect  methods  best 
known  to  poets  ?  At  all  events,  it  is  remarkable  how 
felicitous  are  the  outlets  which  minds  moved  by  strong 
excitement,  and  aspiring  by  a  kind  of  blind  impulse  to 
high  ideals,  have  sometimes  found  for  themselves,  by 
following  the  leadings  of  measure  and  rhythm,  as  they 
first  offered,  like  a  labyrinthine  clue.  They  needed,  in 
fact,  some  clue  to  guide  them  amid  a  thousand  paths 
to  take  the  right,  and  this  clue,  as  every  one  can  see, 
scansion  and  measure,  simply  in  themselves,  are  well  able 
to  supply. 

Let  us  therefore  deem  the  glorious  art  of  Poetry  a  kind 
of  medicine  divinely  bestowed  upon  man  :  which  gives 
healing  relief  to  secret  mental  emotion,  yet  without 
detriment  to  modest  reserve  :  and,  while  giving  scope  to 
enthusiasm,  yet  rules  it  with  order  and  due  control.  But 
while  all  unanimously  acclaim  its  eminent  efficacy  in  this 
regard,  it  has  occurred  to  no  one,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  make 
use  of  this  special  feature  as  the  starting-point  for  explaining 
the  origin  of  Poetry,  and  as  the  means  of  dividing  it  into 
its  various  branches.  Yet  I  think  both  that  this  can  be 
done  and  done  with  advantage.  And  therefore  I  have 
decided,  with  such  care  and  accuracy  as  in  me  lie,  to  make 
the  attempt.  The  road  is  clear  then,  gentlemen,  for  me 

1  A  en.  iv.  433  (Conington). 
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to  develop  my  views  such  as  they  are,  and  commend  them 
to  your  kind  indulgence  :  I  have  myself  experienced  that 
indulgence  on  many  occasions  in  the  past,  and  it  will,  I 
know,  never  be  denied  to  any  one  who  may  err  simply 
through  the  failings  of  natural  ability,  not  for  lack  of 
taking  pains  :  and  I  earnestly  beg  and  pray  you  to  hear 
the  speaker  and  to  judge  of  what  is  said,  with  fair  and 
generous  mind. 
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The  theory  of  poetic  pleasure  strengthened  by  examples  drawn  from 
common  speech.  What  is  meant  by  '  Poetical '  as  applied  to  the 
words  and  actions  of  the  young  or  uncultured.  Three  several  ways 
in  which  simple  men  unconsciously  evince  a  kind  of  poetic  sensi- 
bility. First)  attachment  to  familiar  scenes ;  secondly,  regard  for 
the  memory  of  the  dead ;  thirdly,  their  feeling  for  the  ceremonial  of 
religion. 

I  HAVE  not  overlooked,  gentlemen,  the  fact  that  one 
who  aspires  to  contribute  something  of  his  own  to  the 
criticism  of  so  subtle  a  branch  of  literature  as  the  present, 
runs  great  risk  that,  by  over-fondness  for  his  own  theories, 
he  may  mistakenly  suppose  that  all  things,  however 
diverse,  ought  to  be  tested  by  one  and  the  same  rule. 
Therefore,  when  I  ventured  to  attribute  to  Poetry,  as  by 
peculiar  prerogative,  the  function  of  providing  that,  mortal 
men  should  not  be  without  remedial  relief,  when  either 
unwilling  or  unable  to  declare  openly  their  inmost  feelings, 
I  quite  appreciated  the  difficulty  and  treacherous  uncer- 
tainty of  my  position.  Indeed,  I  said  particularly  at  the 
time,  what  my  hearers  should  ever  remember,  that  I  do 
not  attempt  a  precise  definition,  complete  in  every  detail ; 

14  to  use  the  language  of  Logic,  I  do  not  aim  at  defining  the 
significance  of  Poetry  by  its  genus  and  differentia,  but  only 
at  describing  it  by  one  peculiar  property,  or,  by  at  least  an 
almost  inseparable  accident  of  it.    Consequently,  if  to  any 
of  you  I  seemed  either  too  presumptuous,  in  dealing  with 
this  question  otherwise  than  great  critics  of  the  past  had 
deemed  fitting,  or  too  short-sighted,  in  laying  so  slight 
foundation  for  such  an  ample  structure,  let  him  be  assured 
that  I  submit  my  views  for  acceptance  without  the  least 
prejudice  to  the  canons  laid  down  by  others,  and,  while 
closely  linking  with  Poetry  the  special  charm  in  question, 
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leave  room  for  all  its  charms  of  imitation,  of  imaginative 
power,  of  musical  form. 

Do  not  suppose,  however,  that  in  urging  as  Poetry's 
peculiar  charm  the  power  of  ministering  to  our  feelings  and 
soothing  our  minds,  I  was  speaking  either  unadvisedly  or 
without  much  reflection.  I  spoke,  relying  on  men's  daily 
feelings  and  common  speech.  To  make  this  clearer,  I  crave 
your  permission,  gentlemen,  to  indulge  in  a  slight  digression, 
and  examine  fully,  perhaps  you  may  think  too  minutely, 
what  is  the  force  of  the  word  '  poetic  ',  as  employed  outside 
its  special  domain  :  in  common  daily  life,  and  also,  in  the 
other  arts  which  are  associated  with  a  liberal  culture. 

First  of  all,  then,  let  us  consider  what  the  word  means 
in  common  speech  :  not  that  I  desire  to  press  unduly  the 
mere  meanings  of  words  :  we  all  know  that  they  constantly 
change  and  fluctuate,  for  the  most  part  without  leaving 
very  clearly-defined  traces  behind  :  there  is,  nevertheless, 
a  sane  and  cautious  use  to  be  made  of  them  ;  and,  assuredly, 
any  one  who  entirely  ignores  it,  would  seem  wilfully  to  15 
shut  himself  off  from  an  exceptional  means  of  reaching  the 
truth.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  standard 
of  common  speech  is  nowhere  more  profitably  appealed  to 
than  upon  a  question  of  this  kind,  which,  although  properly 
depending,  at  all  events  in  great  degree,  upon  the  arbitra- 
ment of  Nature  herself  and  the  simplest  instincts  of  all 
mankind,  yet  we  know  to  be  complicated  and  perplexed 
by  the  fine  distinctions  of  clever  critics. 

What  quality,  then,  is  it  which,  even  in  those  whom  we 
may  assume  have  never  even  dreamed  of  composing  a  set 
poem — in  the  young,  in  simple  country-folk,  or  in  rude  and 
uncultivated  men — what  is  it  of  which  we  say  that  it 
savours  of  poetry,  that  it  is  touched  with  poetic  feeling  ? 
Unless  I  am  entirely  mistaken  there  is  absolutely  no  case 
of  this  kind  which  does  not  carry  with  it  token  and  evidence 
of  some  hidden  emotion,  none  which  does  not  by  some 
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refined  consolation  appease  a  yearning  desire  which  for 
the  present  is  denied  satisfaction. 

It  may  be  that  my  first  illustration  will  seem  trivial : 
but  I  shall  speak  boldly  and  openly,  well  knowing  that  it 
is,  for  the  most  part,  just  these  trifles  which  Nature  makes 
use  of  to  indicate  her  meaning  most  unerringly.  Do  we 
not,  even  among  boys  at  play,  perceive  marked  shades  of 
difference,  so  that,  while  one,  as  chance  may  be,  flits  from 
game  to  game,  another,  lost  in  reverie,  seems  bent  on  some 
great  scheme  ?  Now,  if  one  of  the  latter  class  should 
chance  to  be  more  than  usually  clever  in  expressing 
the  thoughts  that  fill  his  mind  ;  if  he  is  able,  by  action, 
gesture,  or  any  form  of  imitation,  to  express  and  body 
forth  the  fancies  stored  within,  do  not  the  spectators  cry 
out — not  only  '  how  pretty  ',  '  how  clever  ',  but  also  '  how 
poetical '  ? 

Imagine  that  any  of  us  had  been  present  at  the  incident, 
so  beautifully  sketched  by  Herodotus,  of  that  boy  who, 
when  the  king  denied  him  and  his  companions  their  wages, 
16  and  pointed  mockingly  and  in  contempt  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun  as  their  remuneration,  replied  :  '  We  accept  thy  pay- 
ment, O  king,'  then  more  quickly  than  it  takes  time  to  tell, 
'  traced  a  circle  on  the  floor  of  the  house  round  the  sun's 
rays,  and  having  so  traced  the  circle,  and  having  drawn 
the  sun's  rays  three  times  into  his  bosom,  departed.' l 
That  was  assuredly  a  token  of  a  nature,  certainly  extra- 
ordinary, nay  even  kingly :  and  the  king,  seemingly  stricken 
with  boding  terror,  at  once,  though  too  late,  pursued  the 
fugitive  in  order  to  put  him  to  death  :  and  long  after, 
found  him  come  back  again,  his  master  in  war  and  arms. 
Herodotus,  in  his  usual  fashion,  has  blended  fable  with  all 
this,  yet  much  is  redolent  of  natural  truth  :  and  I  think 
it  not  impertinent  to  our  discussion.  Nor  would  any 
one,  I  believe,  should  he  see  nowadays  anything  like  it, 

1  Herod,  viii.  137. 
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hesitate  to  declare  that  a  spark  of  true  poetic  fire  flashed 
forth  in  the  boy  :  yet  it  is  most  unlikely  that  any  idea 
of  composing  poetry  ever  occurred  to  him.  But  it  was 
a  poetic  instinct  to  solace  by  such  fanciful  device  his  royal 
mind,  already  seeking  glory  and  not  yet  ripe  for  deeds  ; 
and  had  adverse  fortune  forbidden  him  to  hope  for  a  king- 
dom, we  can  easily  fancy  him  comforting,  in  some  sort,  his 
broken  aspirations,  by  writing  epics  like  Homer's,  and 
devoting  his  age  to  poems  on  war.  What  need  to  spend 
time  on  this  ?  I  think  it  abundantly  evident,  by  this  one 
instance,  what  men  mean  when  they  say  that  '  babes  of 
high  spirit ',  to  use  the  phrase  of  Horace,1  unconsciously 
act  poetry. 

I  pass  to  countrymen  and  uncultivated  people  generally  : 
as  to  whom  doubts  are  sometimes  expressed,  whether  they 
should  be  held  in  any  way  capable  of  sharing  in  the  kind 
of  pleasure  properly  associated  with  Poetry.  To  confess 
the  truth,  such  doubt  always  seems  to  me  to  savour  of 
arrogancy  :  it  is  a  doubt  natural  enough  in  the  leisured 
and  the  privileged,  but  scarcely  in  any  with  kindly  hearts,  17 
unless,  to  be  sure,  we  are  to  think  that  Juvenal  wrote  in 
sober  seriousness  : 

Never,  no  never,  did  he  wildly  rave, 
And  shake  his  thyrsus  in  the  Roman  cave, 
Whom  poverty  kept  sober,  and  the  cries 
Of  a  lean  stomach,  anxious  for  supplies.2 

But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  whatever  we  may 
finally  decide  to  be  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  poet's 
task,  its  sources  must  necessarily  spring  from  that  inner- 
most humanity  which  is  common  to  all  ranks. 

'  But  poor  men  have  no  leisure.'  A  drawback,  I  admit, 
if  it  be  a  question  merely  of  writing  poems :  but  if,  pene- 
trating further  back,  we  look  for  the  fountain  springs  of 

1  Odes,  iii.  4.  20.  2  Juvenal,  vii.  59-62  (Gifford). 
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poetry  in  the  mind  itself,  I  am  inclined  to  think  their 
advantage  in  being  free  from  those  unworthy  rivalries  which 
hamper  the  wealthier  classes,  more  than  compensates  for 
their  lack  of  literary  leisure.  True,  they  write  much  more 
scantily,  yet  it  may  well  be  that  their  glowing  thoughts 
shape  themselves  and  find  expression  not  unfelicitously. 

'  But  simple  countrymen  ',  it  is  said  again,  '  do  not  care 
aright  even  for  their  rustic  surroundings  : 

The  sun,  the  stars,  the  seasons  of  the  year 
That  come  and  go,  some  gaze  at  without  fear.1 

Moreover,  in  their  ordinary  talk  among  themselves,  about 
the  sky  and  the  weather,  it  is  not  those  gloomy  and  wild 
scenes  dear  to  poets  which  draw  out  their  praise,  but  rather 
trimness,  neatness,  or  a  profusion  that  offends  good  taste  ; 
they  will  desecrate  a  wood  with  marble  columns.'  2  In 
short :  listening  to  these  critics,  you  would  say  that  the 
simple  countryman  is  utterly  devoid  of  poetic  sensibility ; 
indeed  that  his  neglect  of  the  beauty  of  his  own  fields  is 
proof  of  itself  that  he  is  no  disciple  of  the  Muses. 

But  I  very  much  wish  that  those  who  talk  in  this  way 
would  ask  themselves  somewhat  strictly  what  for  the  most 
part  is  the  real  feeling  for  the  country  felt  by  the  wealthy 
1 8  and  the  privileged.  How  many,  think  you,  when  they  talk 
so  glibly  nowadays  of  '  rocks  and  wildernesses  ',  are  simply 
falling  in  with  a  fashionable  convention  rather  than  in  all 
honesty  and  sincerity  trying  to  soothe  a  burning  enthusiasm ! 
If  their  words  were  honest  and,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Lucre- 
tius,3 '  forced  out  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts/  we  should 
often  find  .what,  in  my  experience  at  least,  happens  very 
rarely,  that  some  few,  at  all  events,  of  our  so-called  moneyed 
men,  would  deliberately  and  gladly  diminish  their  fortunes 
through  love  of  beautiful  places,  and  estates  would  as  a 

1  Hor.  Ep.  i.  6.  3  (Conington). 

2  Cf.  Hor.  Ep.  i.  10.  22.  3  iii.  57. 
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rule  be  of  higher  value,  not  only  in  proportion  as  they  are 
more  fertile,  but  also  as  commanding  lovelier  scenery. 
Since  there  are  few  instances  of  this  sort,  the  inference  is 
clear  :  they  are  empty  words  which  our  millionaires  use, 
when  by  the  side  of  their  artificial  fish-ponds,  they  quote 
poetic  phrases  about  '  rural  charms  '  and  '  trackless  haunts 
of  the  Muses  '. 

But  grant  that  they  are  genuine  and  spring  from  the  heart, 
yet  they  are  not  such  as  would  unquestionably  characterize 
enthusiastic  lovers  of  stream  and  wood.  In  fact,  let  a  man 
be  once  touched,  I  might  say  '  inspired  ',  with  the  sense  of 
Nature's  charms,  and  he  will  regard  those  simple  delights 
common  to  all  regions  alike — I  mean  the  appearances  of 
clouds  and  stars,  the  shifting  courses  of  sun  and  moon,  the 
hues  of  spring  and  autumn,  the  songs  of  birds,  the  sounds 
of  winds  and  waves  and  trees — these,  and  other  like 
beauties,  the  peculiarities  of  no  one  region,  he  will  regard, 
I  repeat,  with  such  lively  delight  as  to  deem  those  which 
are  special  to  some  particular  region  unimportant  in 
comparison.  With  this  general  charm,  as  though  it  were  the 
very  breath  of  his  life,  the  country  lover  will,  everywhere 
and  always,  comfort  and  support  himself  ;  other  special 
features  he  will  admire  of  course,  yet  ever  give  preference 
to  his  own  familiar  scenes,  his  paternal  acres,  his  own 
home,  endeared  and  consecrated  by  '  daily  round  and 
common  task  '  beyond  them  all. 

Now  that  we  have  compared  the  opinions  of  simple 
country-folk,  with  those  of  cultured  people,  with  regard  to 
the  varied  beauty  of  Nature,  we  may  fairly  question 
whether  the  distinction  between  them  be  not  simply  this  : 
the  cultured  are  generally  more  moved  by  remoter  charms,  19 
the  simple  by  those  more  familiar  to  them  :  those  discuss 
the  attractions  of  particular  places,  these  take  real  joy  and 
pride  in  the  common  boons  of  Nature.  On  this  assumption 
I  fear  that  men  of  liberal  education  and  breeding  do  not 
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really  set  a  higher  value  on  '  the  fields  and  streams  that 
water  the  valleys  ' 1  than  do  the  rude  and  uncultivated. 
In  either  class  (if  I  may  be  forgiven  for  saying  so)  I  suspect 
that  not  so  very  many  have  these  things  really  at  heart. 

But  to  return  :  if  only  a  fair  consideration  be  given  to 
the  arguments  of  those  who  refuse  to  limit  the  divine  gift 
of  Poetry  to  the  manufacture  of  verses,  and  hold  that 
there  is  something  even  in  the  illiterate  which  is  akin  to 
Poetry,  it  will  be  found  that  the  general  tenor  of  almost 
all  of  them  supports  the  requirements  of  my  theory.  For 
there  are,  in  especial,  three  modes  in  which,  unintentionally 
and  unconsciously,  the  poetic  feeling  of  countrymen  is  said 
to  show  itself :  first,  attachment  to  particular  places ; 
secondly,  loving  regard  for  the  departed  ;  thirdly,  religion 
and  the  worship  of  Almighty  God. 

I  need  not,  surely,  spend  many  words  in  reminding  you 
how  lovingly,  how  keenly,  men  of  simple  and  quiet  life  are 
wont  to  treasure  the  recollection  of  places  they  have  once 
much  loved.  Some  have  been  known  to  prefer  starvation 
to  leaving  their  familiar  fields  and  landmarks  ;  others, 
revisiting  them  after  long  absence,  have  felt  keen  distress 
at  seeing  everything  changed,  roads  cut,  river-beds  cleared 
out,  '  groves  uprooted  that  have  stood  idle  for  many 
a  year  '  :  2  they  cannot  bear,  these  poor  men,  that  things 
should  be  improved  and  adapted.  So  indeed  they  unmis- 
takably evidence  their  loving  regard  for  their  own  country- 
side :  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  a  weightier  proof  than 
20  if  richer  men  were  to  say  the  same :  for  their  own  poverty 
must  have  taught  them  that  to  some  extent  everything 
has  to  be  adapted  to  practical  needs.  Nor  is  it  worth  while 
to  detail  at  length  how  ingeniously  emigrants,  like  lovers, 
picture  to  themselves  their  hearths  and  homes.  Their 
delight  is  unbounded  if  they  fancy  they  spy  out  in  the 
distance,  even  the  most  insignificant  corner  of  their  native 
1  Georg.  ii.  485.  2  Georg.  ii.  280. 
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place,  or  the  smoking  chimneys  of  their  parental  home. 
When  far  from  their  own  land,  they  love  to  fix,  if  only  by 
guesswork  with  the  help  of  the  quarters  of  the  heavens, 
whereabouts  their  distant  country  lies. 

Not  more  beautiful  than  true  are  the  lines  of  the  Scottish 
poet,  himself  a  true  child  of  the  '  divine  country  '  :  which 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  here  in  Greek,  (however 
inadequate  my  version  may  be,)  since  they  breathe  the 
very  spirit  of  Theocritus  or  even  something  sweeter  : 

VVKTOS  act  Z>e<f>vpov  7TOTi8epKo/x,at,  OTTTTOT'  es  evvav 
€K\LvOrjv'  TO  JJLOL  dSw  eV'  o/A/x,a(riv  VTTVOV 
Trpos  Zie(f>vpov  yap  rr^Xotr'  aTrw^e 

>  iwv,  7ro0os  d/xiV,  e/xot  KOL  TraiSi  dc 


To  omit  a  host  of  other  examples,  this  one  most  beautiful 
stanza  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  my  whole  point.  For  you 
would  be  much  mistaken,  gentlemen,  should  you  fancy 
that  these  refinements  are  too  subtle  and  too  finely  drawn 
to  be  true  to  the  feelings  of  the  simple  country-side.  A  more 
balanced  judgement  would  be,  I  think,  that  the  sentiment 
itself  might  have  occurred  to  many,  but  the  expression  in 
song  to  none  but  a  consummate  poet.  Let  us  imagine,  then, 
that  we  see  with  our  own  eyes  some  poor  man  stirred  by 
such  feelings,  or,  it  may  be,  hear  of  such  a  case,  though 
the  scene  was  not  expressed  in  metre  nor  embellished  by 
beauty  of  phrase  ;  would  not  this  be  a  kind  of  implicit 
poetry  ?  Would  not  the  common  human  feeling  of  almost 
every  one  recognize  the  note  and  inspiration  of  the  divine 
art? 

Then  again,  is  it  not  universally  true  that  all  colonists  21 
who  settle  in  unpeopled  regions  are  careful  to  transport, 

I  look  to  the  West  when  I  gae  to  rest, 
That  happy  my  dreams  and  my  slumbers  may  be  : 

For  far  in  the  West,  is  he  I  lo'e  best, 
The  lad  that  is  dear  to  my  baby  and  me. 

Burns's  Letters,  No.  116,  March  12,  1791. 
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along  with  themselves,  the  endeared  and  familiar  names 
of  farms  and  towns  and  rivers  ?  Such  was  the  frequent 
practice  of  the  Dorians  in  Sicily,  and  now  again,  after  three 
thousand  years,  we  hear  how  religiously  it  is  followed  by  our 
countrymen  in  the  New  World. 

I  will  add  one  last  point — and  this  carries  more  weight 
than  all,  whether  you  are  thinking  of  their  affection  for 
localities,  or  of  their  native  and  ingrained  poetic  power. 
In  nothing  do  the  simple  minds  of  country-folk  show  keener 
solicitude  than  for  the  decent  and  orderly  disposition  of 
their  remains  when  they  come  to  die  ;  that  they  may  find 
secure  and  inviolate  repose  in  their  native  place,  side  by 
side  with  their  forefathers,  and  in  the  familiar  plot  of 
dedicated  ground.  Nor  indeed  is  this  a  feeling  of  any 
exceptional  refinement  or  only  seen  in  few.  Reckon  up 
all  the  humble  inhabitants  of  any  village  you  please,  and 
few  indeed  (of  such  at  least  as  ever  seriously  think  of  what 
will  befall  them)  will  be  found  who  do  not  comfort  their 
declining  years  and  poverty  with  this  assurance. 

Do  not  think,  I  entreat  you,  that  these  are  the  idle 
imaginings  of  superstition  :  as  if  they  ignorantly  supposed 
some  undefined  sense  of  pain  or  disgrace  may  linger  in 
their  bodily  frame  even  after  death.  Poor  rustics  are  not 
thus  uninformed  and  irreligious.  But  it  is  a  dying  testimony 
to  their  undying  love  for  those  same  regions  which  through- 
out life,  above  all  others,  they  have  revered  and  held  dear  : 
where  in  life  they  worshipped  God  with  their  neighbours, 
where  they  have  said  farewell  to  friends  who  have  paid 
the  last  debt  of  Nature,  there,  for  their  part,  do  they  desire 
that  their  bones  may  lie.  This  last,  this  most  sacred  token 
of  piety,  reverence,  and  love  ;  this  solace,  such  as  it  is, 
of  troubled  feeling ;  this  testimony  of  a  constant  mind, 
they  believe,  and  assuredly  hope,  may  not  be  displeasing 
to  Almighty  God. 
22  Almost  unwittingly,  we  have  fallen  upon  the  second 
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division  of  the  subject  :  that,  namely,  which  is  concerned 
with  the  memories  which  country-folk  cherish  for  the 
departed.  This  class  is  characterized  by  almost  identically 
the  same  meaning  and  motive  as  that  of  which  we  have 
just  spoken.  For  those  who  are  so  bound  to  the  departed 
as  to  desire  to  lie  near  them  in  death,  will  assuredly  have 
at  heart  '  whatever  is  the  honour  of  a  tomb  :  whate'er 
solace  there  may  be  in  burial/  l  Therefore,  in  performance 
of  the  last  ceremonies  they  are,  before  all  things,  scrupulous 
to  do  nothing  carelessly  or  perfunctorily  :  to  observe  every 
minute  detail  prescribed  by  rite  and  custom  :  in  addition, 
if  they  know  that  the  dead  have  expressed  any  special  wish, 
it  is  carried  out  with  exactest  precision.  Lastly,  you  may 
often  see  them  invent  for  themselves  some  outward  sign 
of  their  own  to  indicate  the  depth  of  their  sorrow  :  either, 
they  make  some  slight  change  in  their  dress,  as  a  token  of 
their  lasting  sorrow  ;  or,  they  are  at  pains  to  lay  up  and 
preserve  as  a  kind  of  treasure,  some  loved  relic  of  the  dead  ; 
or,  at  definite  times,  they  visit  the  grave.  Time  would 
fail  me  even  to  enumerate  rapidly  all  the  expedients  of 
mourners.  But  there  is  little  doubt  that  more  of  these  are 
hidden  and  secret  than  are  displayed,  since  it  is  a  peculiar 
mark  of  real  and  lasting  grief,  to  shun  the  light  and  the 
eye  of  man  ;  to  keep  its  easing  consolations  to  itself,  secret 
and  preserved  from  prying  curiosity. 

But  of  these  I  have  said  enough  :  for  the  facts  are  indeed 
too  well  known  to  all  to  require  enforcement  at  length. 
Now,  then,  I  may  address  myself  to  the  third  category, 
which,  as  we  said,  is  concerned  with  divine  religion  and 
regard  for  holy  things.  And  this  has  the  widest  range  of 
all.  For  while  there  is  no  part  of  life  or  conduct  which 
is  not  affected  by  the  sincere  desire  to  avoid  offending 
a  Higher  Power,  yet  the  feelings  of  worship  are  above  all 
others  full  of  sanctity  and  awe  :  they,  least  of  all,  can 
1  Aen.  x.  493. 
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find  true  expression,  even  in  the  language  of  liturgical 
students  ;  much  less  can  the  simple  and  unlettered 
23  find  words  for  them.  Thus  they  are  wont  to  resort  to 
every  kind  of  device — it  may  be  gesture  or  look  or  sub- 
dued tones  of  voice — in  order  to  relieve  their  hidden 
emotion  ;  and  if  ever  any  such  expedient  has  seemed 
happily  to  meet  their  own  need,  very  probably  friends  and 
neighbours,  partly  from  affection,  partly  from  admiration, 
partly  from  the  mere  desire  to  imitate,  will  copy  it ;  until  at 
last  a  kind  of  religious  custom  becomes  so  long-established 
as  to  make  any  change  or  omission  difficult. 

This  is  the  origin — (and  I  ask  you  to  pardon  me,  gentle- 
men, if  the  example  I  quote  shall  seem  to  any  of  you  too 
daring  or  too  solemn  considering  the  nature  of  my  subject) 
— this  is  the  origin,  I  repeat,  of  that  remarkable  reverence 
for  the  Cross  which  is  universal  throughout  the  world. 
Hardly  any  one,  I  think,  will  deny  that  Nature  herself 
might  have  implanted  the  germs  of  such  a  reverence  in 
the  minds  of  pious  men.  For  what  more  natural  than  that 
loyal  soldiers  should  encourage  themselves  in  the  crisis  of 
their  fortunes  with  an  emblem  of  their  king  ?  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  regretted  and  deprecated  that,  when  the  notion 
of  the  necessity  of  such  an  act  arose,  men  imagined  either 
that  the  deity  can  be  propitiated  by  a  mere  symbol,  or 
that  it  was  intended  magically  as  a  bodily  talisman,  not 
a  mental  comfort. 

It  is  obvious  on  the  face  of  it,  that  the  worship  of  Relics, 
as  they  are  called,  is  of  a  similar  origin.  First,  they  comfort 
the  mourners  in  their  bereavement  ;  then,  having  been 
carefully  treasured,  after  long  lapse  of  time  it  comes  to  be 
believed  that  an  indefinable  sanctity  and  efficacy  essentially 
resides  in  them.  I  say  nothing  now  on  the  deeper  question 
whether  many  of  our  human  judgements  in  such  things 
may  not  sometimes  seem  to  have  received  a  Divine  sanction. 

Then  there  are  omens  and  portents  and  the  whole  array 
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of  expedients,  by  the  aid  of  which  men,  especially  unlearned 
men,  flatter  themselves  that  they  can  divine  the  future. 
When  men  are  moved  by  strong  feeling,  whether  of  love 
or  fear  or  desire,  and  when,  trembling  with  expectancy  or 
apprehension,  they  have  been  sorely  distressed  by  prolonged 
anxiety  touching  their  own  lives  or  those  of  their  kinsfolk, 
or  the  fortunes  of  their  country,  or  of  their  near  and  dear  24 
friends  ;  when,  moreover,  they  believe  that  an  all-present 
power  ever  watches  over  them,  it  would  be  strange  if  they 
did  not  twist  everything  in  the  direction  in  which  their  own 
thoughts  are  running.  So  the  flight  of  birds,  the  appetite 
of  chickens,  the  accidental  words  of  bystanders,  seem 
divinely  inspired  to  accord  with  and  answer  to  the  secret 
feelings  of  their  minds.  Nothing  is  too  insignificant, 
nothing  too  haphazard  to  be  fastened  upon  as  an  augury. 
The  more  ignorant  people  are,  the  more  eagerly  do  they 
seize  on  such  things  :  for  they  have  not  full  knowledge  to 
perceive  how  utterly  baseless,  for  the  most  part,  these 
all  are  :  and  they  lack  the  many  remedies  for  an  over- 
wrought spirit  which  the  arts  of  culture  and  refinement 
would  afford  them. 

Is  it  not  plain,  then,  that  within  the  life  and  manners  of 
peasants  there  is  a  field  ample  enough  wherein  a  kind  of 
poetic  faculty  may,  without  reaching  to  song,  yet  find  scope 
and  exercise  ?  Nor  are  there  any  grounds  for  hesitating 
any  longer  to  call  this  poetic,  for  the  common  language  of 
almost  all  educated  men,  when  discussing  the  rural  character, 
entirely  supports  this  use  of  the  term ;  whenever  they 
observe  anything  motived  by  kindness  and  affection,  that 
has  been  devised  by  country-folk  with  special  subtlety  and 
grace — whether  associated  with  reverent  regard  for  par- 
ticular places,  for  the  departed,  or  for  a  Higher  Power — they 
at  once  instinctively  assign  and  relegate  it  to  Poets  as  their 
natural  theme. 

In  thus  making  employ  of  a  threefold  division  I  am  far 
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enough  from  suggesting  that  this  wide  field  is  confined 
within  these  limits  ;  but,  believing  that  the  strength  of 
the  position  is  best  shown  by  examples,  I  wished  to  submit 
to  you  those  three  which  are  most  marked  :  these,  well 
weighed,  will  enable  any  one  who  desires  to  do  so  to  find 
others  easily  for  himself. 

Let  me  add  one  thing  more  (since,  as  has  been  said,  some 
altogether  deny  that  the  sense  of  Poetry  exists,  as  a  rule, 
among  the  uncultured) :  I  fully  admit  that,  in  the  lowest 
and  rudest  classes,  there  is  a  failing  which  often  obscures, 
sometimes  even  extinguishes  this  implicit  Poetry  and 
play  of  Fancy  ;  for  many,  indeed,  when  excited  cannot 
25  control  themselves  but  must  pour  forth  everything,  fit 
or  unfit  for  utterance,  till  their  seething  minds  quiet  down. 
Thus  in  their  excitement  they  leave  no  room  for  finer  and 
gentler  feeling  :  and  herein  I  seem  to  see  why  it  is,  as  some 
one  has  remarked,  that  those  who  live  in  towns  have  less 
in  common  with  Poetry  than  men  of  country  life.  Towns- 
men have  less  becoming  reserve  ;  they  are  more  habituated 
to  daily  avocations  in  the  full  light  of  publicity :  and  so 
waste  no  time  in  search  for  expedients  and  indirect  methods, 
but  give  full  vent  to  their  feeling. 

Whether  we  regard  therefore  such  considerations  as 
almost  seem  to  banish  the  delights  of  the  Muses  from  the 
life  of  poor  men,  or  those  which  appear  to  imply  that  even 
among  them  there  is  a  certain  suggestion  of  Poetry,  both 
aspects,  assuredly,  make  for  my  argument ;  for  both 
indicate  that  it  is  the  function  of  Poetry  to  facilitate,  yet 
without  prejudice  to  modest  reserve,  the  expression  of 
glowing  emotion. 

In  conclusion,  keep  intact,  I  beg  you,  gentlemen — since 
assuredly  this  task,  at  all  events  in  great  degree,  is  laid 
upon  you, — keep  intact  by  advice,  by  instruction,  by 
authority,  by  example,  that  characteristic  modesty 
of  the  peasantry  and  their  scrupulous  apprehension  of 
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undue  publicity ;  for  if  any  one  with  his  own  free  will 
loses  these  instincts,  whether  through  an  insane  longing 
for  praise  or  through  the  offensive  arrogance  which  springs 
from  learning  and  cleverness,  or  through  a  mistaken 
fanaticism,  he  has,  you  may  be  assured,  not  only  turned 
his  back  upon  the  fairest  of  all  studies,  but  also  put  away 
from  himself  for  once  and  all,  a  most  important  aid  to 
virtue  and  true  piety. 

It  remains  to  discuss  briefly  what  there  may  be  of  poetic 
quality  also  in  the  other  allied  arts  which  are  called 
'  liberal '  :  and  this  will  help  us  to  divide  Poetry  itself 
into  its  proper  branches  after  the  standard  proposed. 
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The  argument  further  supported  by  consideration  of  various  Polite  Arts. 
The  meaning  of  '  Poetical '  as  commonly  applied  to  Painting  and 
Sculpture,  to  Architecture  and  Music,  lastly  to  Oratory  and  Prose 
writing  generally,  shown  by  examples. 

HAVING  completed  that  part  of  our  inquiry  which 
relates  to  common  speech  and  daily  life,  I  now  proceed, 
with  your  permission,  to  consider  the  other  part,  which 
will  show,  from  the  use  of  words,  first,  that  a  certain 
poetical  element  is  assigned  to  each  of  the  Arts,  and, 
secondly,  that  in  all  of  them  the  office  and  function  of  this 
element  are  regarded  as  almost  identical.  But  I  candidly 
confess,  gentlemen,  that  I  approach  this  part  of  my  subject 
reluctantly  ;  nay,  I  wellnigh  decided  to  omit  it  altogether : 
being  conscious  that  I  have  hardly  skimmed  the  surface 
of  subjects  upon  which  I  must  speak  before  so  critical  an 
audience.  Therefore,  I  should  have  passed  it  by,  had 
I  not  reflected  that  even  those  who  have  no  technical 
knowledge  may  well  be  allowed  an  opinion  in  an  argument 
of  this  sort.  For  we  do  not  now  seek  to  ascertain  the 
principles  of  each  several  art :  nor  do  we  assume  to  be 
even  students,  still  less,  professional  teachers  of  them  :  but 
we  are  like  untrained  spectators  in  a  picture  gallery.  If 

27  any  such  dogmatize  about  arts  of  which  they  are  ignorant, 
they  deservedly  incur  the  stigma  of  impertinent  assump- 
tion :    but  if  they  only  attempt  to  draw  out  those  points 
whose  decision  rests  with  the  common  instincts  and  feelings 
of  mankind,  they  are  pardoned  even  if  they  make  mistakes. 

Since,  then,  I  hope  to  be  privileged  thus  by  you  on  this 
occasion,  I  proceed,  as  an  ordinary  observer,  to  indicate 
what  kinship  there  seems  to  be  with  Poetry,  in  Painting, 
in  Sculpture,  and  other  allied  arts. 
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And,  first,  the  better  to  explain  what  I  mean  with  regard 
to  pictures,  let  us  put  in  comparison  for  a  while  that 
glorious  pair  of  splendid  artists,  of  whom  one  surpassed 
almost  all  Italian  painters,  and  the  other  surpassed  all 
Dutch  painters  in  technique,  in  fertility,  and  in  grandeur  : 
and,  that  they  may  enter  the  contest  on  closer  terms,  let 
us  see,  too,  what  each  has  done  with  the  same  subject. 
Raffaelle  painted  that  most  beautiful  picture  of  the 
Holy  Child  and  His  Mother,  the  '  Madonna  di  San  Sisto ', 
which  is  now  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  but  among  ourselves 
also,  its  main  features,  at  all  events  in  bare  uncoloured 
outline,  have  been  made  generally  familiar  by  a  well-known 
and  useful  form  of  artistic  reproduction  :  so  that  no 
picture-lover  can,  I  think,  have  failed  to  examine  it,  with 
more  or  less  care,  at  some  time  or  other.  Kindly  recall  it 
for  a  moment  to  your  mind's  eye.  Picture  to  yourselves 
the  form  of  the  Child,  larger  than  life,  seated,  as  on  an 
imperial  throne,  in  the  arms  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  : 

See,  breathing  in  His  face  appear 

Signs  of  celestial  life  : 
Observe  His  eyes  how  bright  they  shine.1 

Yet  his  likeness  to  His  Mother  is  enough  to  prove  Him 
linked  with  ourselves  and  burdened  with  our  cares.  Below, 
each  with  fitting  reverence,  are  worshipping  Pope  and  28 
maiden  :  beautiful  and  dignified  types,  he  of  venerable,  she 
of  virgin  saintliness.  In  the  centre  two  winged  cherubs, 
who,  as  all  must  see,  exquisitely  exhibit  a  piety  that  suits 
with  their  tender  age  ;  their  eyes  are  indeed  turned  away 
from  the  Virgin,  yet,  by  gesture  and  look  they  testify  that 
they  are  free  from  care  in  the  consciousness  of  a  present 
Deity.  In  fine,  each  part  of  the  picture  is  pregnant  with 
weighty  meaning  ;  and  the  mere  total  impression  seems 
to  teach  us  a  lesson  in  man's  true  attitude  to  God. 

I  come  to  the  other,  who  lived  nearer  our  own  time  ; 

1  Virg.  Aen.  v.  647  (Conington). 
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Rubens  lies,  first  of  all,  under  this  disadvantage,  that  he 
showed  himself  less  successful  with  sacred  subjects  than 
with  any  other.  A  highly  competent  judge,  himself 
without  an  equal  in  England  as  a  painter,  has  declared 
that '  the  only  picture  of  Christ  in  which  Rubens  succeeds  is 
when  he  represents  him  dead  '-1  Even  in  his  most  splendid 
and  best-known  work,  '  The  Descent  from  the  Cross,'  he 
is  said  to  have  borrowed  largely  from  an  Italian  painter  ; 2 
so  that,  of  his  many  pictures,  scarcely  a  single  one  can  be 
found  worthy  to  be  compared  with  Raffaelle.  Perhaps 
it  will  be  better,  therefore,  to  appeal  to  Reynolds  again,  an 
impartial  and  lenient  critic  if  ever  there  was  one,  who 
crowns  much  hearty  praise  of  Rubens  with  this  one 
stricture  :  '  He  never  possessed  a  poetical  conception  of 
character.  In  his  representations  of  the  highest  characters 
in  the  Christian  or  the  fabulous  world,  instead  of  something 
above  humanity  which  might  fill  the  idea  which  is  conceived 
of  such  beings,  the  spectator  finds  little  more  than  mere 
mortals  such  as  he  meets  with  every  day.'  3 
29  But  of  Raffaelle  his  verdict  is  completely  opposite. 
'  How  much  the  great  style  exacts  from  its  professors  to 
conceive  and  represent  their  subjects  in  a  poetical  manner 
not  confined  to  mere  matter  of  fact  may  be  seen  in  the 
cartoons  of  Raffaelle.'  4 

You  have  thus,  gentlemen,  Sir  Joshua's  deliberate 
judgement  regarding  these  two  great  painters,  and  it  is 
undeniable  that  he  is  heart  and  soul  the  champion  of  our 
theory.  For  what  else  does  he  say  than  that  they  were 
severally  influenced  and  inspired,  Raffaelle  by  love  of 
Nature,  Rubens  by  a  love  of  his  own  art ;  that  Raffaelle 
primarily  and  keenly  looks  to  bodying  forth  in  beautiful 
form  the  inner  conception  of  his  mind  :  while  Rubens 
eagerly  and  happily  seizes  those  unlooked-for  combinations 

1  Reynolds,  Works,  ii.  163.  8  Ibid.  ii.  158. 

3  Ibid.  ii.  234.  *  Ibid.  i.  347. 
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of  colour,  light,  and  form  which  endlessly  present  them- 
selves to  the  artist's  mind  and  eye  at  the  very  moment  of 
painting  ?  So  it  comes  about  that,  looking  at  a  Raffaelle, 
we  think  of  the  subject,  not  the  artist :  Rubens  is  constantly 
reminding  us  of  himself,  and  how  skilfully,  with  what 
judgement  and  ease,  he  deals  with  and  fashions  everything 
he  touches. 

Moreover,  if  we  take  into  consideration  what  are  severally 
held  to  be  their  faults  or  weaknesses,  it  is  said  that  Raffaelle, 
while  possessing  a  noble  and  lofty  though  perhaps  some- 
what unelastic  genius,  was  somewhat  careless  and  has  left 
some  works  too  crudely  executed :  as  one  who  would 
indeed  far  rather  violate  the  rules  of  art  than  not  satisfy 
the  inner  vision,  which  he  had  conceived  with  marvellous 
beauty.  And  since  one  instance  may  stand  for  many  more, 
recall  for  a  moment  that  blemish  in  his  masterpiece, 
'  The  Transfiguration,'  which  offends  even  a  tyro's  eyes. 
There  are,  as  it  were,  two  scenes  on  one  canvas.  On  the 
mountain's  crest,  clothed  with  unapproachable  glory, 
appears  the  Son  of  God  ;  at  the  foot  a  band  of  disciples,  30 
struggling  vainly,  in  their  Master's  absence,  with  an  evil 
spirit :  and  then,  so  slight  is  the  space  between,  that  the 
heads  of  the  disciples  seem  almost  to  reach  the  mountain 
top.  Such  a  mistake  is  one  which  it  seems  impossible  to 
suppose  even  a  novice,  to  say  nothing  of  a  Raffaelle,  could 
have  committed  through  ignorance  of  technique.  Perhaps, 
however,  he  considered  that  the  nearer  the  two  contrasted 
subjects  were  to  one  another,  the  more  truly  and  more 
fully  would  the  silent  meaning  of  the  scene  be  brought  out. 
That  meaning  was,  I  think,  this  :  above,  in  presence  of  the 
Messiah,  all  is  quiet,  happy,  devout  :  below,  in  His  absence, 
all  is  disturbed  and  anxious  :  thus  the  painter  gave  a  clear 
type  of  the  contrast  between  Paradise  and  this  lower  world. 
And  the  artist  was  content  to  be  deemed  careless  of  tech- 
nique, if  only  he  could  enforce  a  solemn  lesson  of  religious 
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truth,  worthy  to  be  learnt  by  every  future  age.  Rubens, 
on  the  other  hand,  seems  too  zealously  and  ambitiously 
to  have  made  technique  and  workmanship  (and  he  was 
assuredly  a  consummate  craftsman)  his  first  consideration, 
even  in  sacred  subjects.  An  example  is  the  attitude 
assigned  to  our  Lord  in  the  '  Raising  of  Lazarus  ',  now  in 
the  Gallery  at  Berlin.  With  outstretched  hands,  slightly 
bending  forward,  with  eager  expression  blended  with 
wonder,  he  has  the  air  of  one  who  sees  a  sight  that  surpassed 
his  hopes.  Certainly  the  whole  conception  of  the  picture 
demanded  some  such  pose  :  and  by  keeping  it,  he  imparted 
complete  symmetry  to  the  whole  design.  At  the  same  time, 
unless  I  mistake,  it  has  marred  not  a  little  that  impression 
of  Divine  majesty  which  should  be  suggested  and  felt. 

The  truth  comes  to  this,  gentlemen  :  Rubens  is  misled 
31  by  his  consummate  power  of  execution  :  Raffaelle  by  a 
design  too  majestic  for  art.  His  skill  in  painting  redeems 
and  excuses  the  one,  his  boldness  of  conception  the  other. 
Now  to  Raffaelle  there  is  always  attributed  the  glow  of  poetic 
inspiration  :  to  Rubens,  if  not  altogether  refused,  certainly 
it  is  not  invariably  conceded. 

My  aim  in  all  this  has  been  to  explain  and  make  demon- 
strably  clear  to  you  that,  what  is  called  the  poetry  of 
painting  simply  consists  in  the  apt  expression  of  the 
artist's  own  feeling  :  the  examples  I  have  adduced  show 
this  most  plainly :  and  I  might  have  multiplied  them 
both  from  the  works  of  other  painters  and  from  other  kinds 
of  painting,  especially  from  landscape  painting,  which 
portrays  the  beauty  of  nature. 

But  I  must  proceed  to  another  art,  the  art  of  Sculpture : 
now  it  has  long  since  been  a  traditional  canon  of  criticism, 
that  the  more  sculptors  show  of  poetic  conception,  the  more 
warmly  are  they  applauded  :  and  that,  certainly,  sculptures 
are  far  closer  akin  to  Poetry  than  paintings  are.  This 
judgement  if  true,  may,  I  think,  be  thus  explained. 
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Painting  is  wholly  concerned,  as  you  know,  with  fluid 
colouring,  that  is  with  the  softest  of  all  media,  which  easily 
admits  of  infinite  variability.  Sculptors,  on  the  other 
hand,  work  with  a  very  hard  material,  marble,  and  with 
no  aid  from  colour.  Consequently  a  likeness  can  be  far 
more  easily  painted  to  the  life  than  it  can  be  wrought  in 
bronze  or  marble  ;  especially  since  brilliance  of  colour 
appeals  to  all,  while  few,  and  those  mostly  connoisseurs, 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  form.  And  since  the  medium  of 
expression  is  comparatively  imperfect,  it  is  imperative  to  32 
supply  the  truth  to  life  through  the  artist's  own  genius. 

Accordingly  true  sculptors  (for  I  make  no  account  of 
the  hateful  rout  of  mere  copyists  by  whom  they  say, 
nowadays,  this  most  beautiful  art  is  afflicted),  but  sculptors 
worthy  of  the  name  ;  such  as  were  those  masters  among 
the  Greeks,  whose  names,  for  the  most  part,  are  lost  to 
us  but  whose  works  are  immortal :  these  are  wont  to  take 
special  care  lest  they  offend  by  striving  to  reproduce  every 
detail,  and  always  leave  as  much  as  may  be  to  imagination. 
And  for  this  reason  :  their  work  is  too  simple,  too  far 
removed  from  common  attractions,  for  it  ever  to  be  readily 
popular;  and  youthful  artists  are  not  often  carried  away 
by  its  attractions,  save  a  few  of  unusually  vivid  imagination . 
Moreover,  should  any  one  of  those  who  rest  their  claim  as 
sculptors  on  execution,  not  conception,  chance  to  turn  out 
a  piece  of  work  feeble  or  in  bad  taste,  he  generally  incurs 
severer  and  speedier  blame  than  if  a  painter  had  committed 
the  like  fault,  since  the  total  conception  must  inevitably 
be  apparent  in  the  bare  unadorned  marble,  but  faults  in 
a  picture  sometimes  escape  observation  in  the  variety  of 
the  design,  the  brilliance  of  colour,  and  the  many  other 
devices  of  clever  artists. 

Such  are,  I  think,  in  general,  the  reasons  why  there  is 
more  frequent  reference  to  poetic  feeling  in  the  case  of 
those  who  carve  in  statuary  than  those  who  paint  pictures  : 
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all  clearly  tending  to  show  that  Poetry  is  the  index  to  men's 
cares  and  the  interpreter  of  their  fancies  ;  and  thus 
whensoever  sculptors  by  their  work  effect  this  office,  they 
are  applauded  on  the  score  of  poetic  feeling. 

It  remains  to  consider  Architects  and  Musicians  :  and 
the  implicit  Poetry,  whatever  there  is  that  exists  in  them, 
should  be  more  easily  discovered,  since  their  works  are  far 
33  more  familiar  to  all  classes,  and  more  frequently  appeal  to 
human  senses.  Moreover,  with  them,  imitation  is  either 
neglected  altogether,  or  at  all  events  plays  a  minor  part : 
and  this  makes  it  the  more  clear  that  there  must  be  a  certain 
subtler  pleasure  originating  in  the  mind  itself,  which  men 
of  taste,  though  ignorant  of  art,  are  wont  to  derive  from 
Architecture  and  Music. 

And  first  as  to  Architecture,  let  us,  if  you  will,  test  its 
force  and  power,  by  taking  the  most  noble  example  of  all. 
Do  we  not,  by  natural  instinct,  draw  a  distinction  between 
sacred  and  secular,  between  temples  and  dwelling-houses, 
not  merely  in  respect  of  their  size,  magnificence,  and 
workmanship,  but  also  by  reason  of  a  certain  majesty  and 
mysterious  awe  not  wholly  unmixed  with  pleasure,  an 
indefinable  quality  which  human  spirits  touched  even  with 
the  faintest  religious  instinct  are  loath  to  miss  in  sacred 
places  or  to  find  in  secular  buildings?  Looking  at  the 
structures  of  those  who  have  designedly  and  successfully 
had  regard  to  this  religious  feeling  as  their  first  considera- 
tion, we  assuredly  feel  that  the  realms  of  Architecture  and 
Poetry  are  not  far  apart.  For  the  fabric  itself  more  clearly 
than  any  poem  seems  eloquent  of  the  religious  feeling  which 
dwelt,  or  at  all  events  should  have  dwelt,  in  the  artist's 
mind. 

And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  too  that  there  are  many 
styles  of  sacred  buildings  ;  each  the  favourite  of  its  own 
age ;  and  that  they  are  so  distinct  from  each  other,  that, 
though  they  all  share  a  common  religious  note,  yet  they 
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affect  our  minds  in  quite  different  ways.  All  are  instinct 
with  the  same  religious  awe  :  its  special  tone  and  colour 
are  peculiar  to  each. 

Let  us  briefly  review  some  leading  classes  :  I  do  not 
dwell  upon  the  Greek  temples,  which  with  all  their  striking 
impressiveness  and  beauty,  yefare  not  adapted  to  Divine 
Truth  and  religious  worship  as  we  understand  them.  There 
was  almost  invariably  in  their  edifices  (I  do  not  here  speak  34 
of  their  sacred  groves),  with  their  dim  solitude,  their  array 
of  columns  stretching  to  an  infinite  distance,  their  faint 
gloom,  something  which  certainly  implied  fear  of  a  deity, 
but  of  a  deity  who  by  reason  of  the  vague  darkness  surround- 
ing him  was  barely,  if  at  all,  intelligible  to  mortal  men  : 
of  his  worshippers  it  may  be  said  :  '  Dimly  they  took  their 
way  beneath  the  lonesome  night,  through  the  gloom,  and 
through  the  empty  mansions  and  unsubstantial  realms 
of  Dis.'1 

But  when  we  try  to  read  the  silent  teaching  of  those 
fanes  which  our  ancestors  built,  to  the  honour  not  of  false 
Deities  but  of  the  True  and  Living  God,  we  find  in  them, 
almost  invaiiably,  a  certain  implicit  quality,  in  harmony 
with  belief  in  a  world  to  come,  with  worshippers  who  walk 
in  the  light,  and  with  sure  and  well-grounded  principles  of 
piety.  The  most  ancient  still  standing  present  a  vast 
structure  of  pillars  and  columns,  with  doors,  roofs,  and 
windows  of  simple  outline  ;  with  sculptured  ornament  not 
very  elaborate  nor  much  distributed,  such  indeed  as  seems 
hardly  more  closely  connected  with  the  general  effect  of 
the  building  than  are  flowers  and  plants  with  that  of  the 
mountain  on  which  they  grow.  They  thus  exhibit  a  sort 
of  massive  assurance  of  lasting  stability,  not  to  say  immor- 
tality ;  and  by  their  mere  aspect  commend  to  worshippers 
of  the  Divine  a  constancy  of  soul  and  an  unflinching  courage 
untainted  by  pride. 

1  Aen.  vi.  268. 
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These  ancient  and  perhaps  rather  crude  structures  were 
gradually  superseded  by  a  style  of  Architecture  which,  to 
me  at  least,  is,  in  comparison  with  all  others,  the  most 
beautiful  of  all,  and  by  far  the  most  in  harmony  with  the 
mysteries  of  religion.  Columned  arches  are  sharpened  to 
a  point  and  reared  to  great  height :  pillars  are  no  longer 
plain  and  simple  but  fasciculated,  and,  as  it  were,  formed 
of  many  small  pillars  clustered  and  bound  together  :  their 
capitals,  carved  with  delicate  skill,  gradually  blend  with 
35  the  roof  :  numerous  windows  throw  a  flood  of  light  and 
are  exquisitely  chiselled :  their  traceries,  like  foliage,  not 
running  wild  indeed,  but  yet  freely  training  in  all  directions. 
Our  ancestors  who  reared  them,  being  men  of  deep  religious 
feeling,  sought  that  the  scheme  of  the  whole  fabric  and  the 
blending  of  the  several  parts  should  be  so  ordered  that  each 
and  every  particular  should  lead  up  to  that  part  which 
ought  to  be  the  centre  of  the  whole — namely,  to  the  inner- 
most parts  of  the  shrine  and  the  holy  Sanctuary  itself, 
the  most  sacred  spot  under  heaven.  Further,  their 
scrupulous  care  to  construct  all  their  churches  with  three 
aisles  pointing  eastwards  :  their  creation  of  those  graceful 
spires,  tapering  to  a  point,  like  a  finger  pointing  towards 
heaven,  and  reared  to  an  immense  height :  what  can  we 
suppose  to  have  dictated  these  but  a  mind  and  temper 
fixedly  intent  on  religious  things,  perhaps  not  always — for 
so  some  think — in  due  proportion,  yet  nevertheless  always 
intent  on  them  ? 

I  might  explain  at  greater  length  how  highly  skilled  artists, 
more  poetical  (if  I  may  be  forgiven  the  saying)  than 
almost  all  poets,  exquisitely  and  variously  elaborated  all 
the  many  minute  details  as  their  taste  and  imagination 
led  them.  Of  the  splendid  monuments  of  their  art,  those 
first  erected,  above  all  things,  evince  in  them  and  foster  in 
others  a  great  and  high-soaring  spirit,  impatient  of  all  that 
is  trivial :  those  of  later  times,  on  the  one  hand,  tend  to 
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encourage,  by  a  certain  indescribable  charm,  pious  souls 
seeking  the  Divine  Presence  ;  on  the  other,  impress  upon 
us  by  a  glorious  splendour  the  fact  that  true  worshippers 
will  deem  they  cannot  be  too  lavish  in  their  offerings  to  a 
kind  and  merciful  God. 

But,  not  to  be  unduly  lengthy,  I  pass  these  by.  And  I 
think  some  reasons  have  now  been  adduced  for  conceding 
a  certain  poetic  feeling  to  Architects  also,  and  for  explaining 
Poetry  as  the  art  which  under  certain  veils  and  disguises 
yet  reveals  the  fervent  emotions  of  the  mind.  We  need 
not  spend  much  time  in  considering  how  far  Poetry  enters 
into  Music  :  for  it  is  universally  allowed  that  they  are  twin  36 
sisters,  and  just  as  an  echo  reproduces  and  returns  from 
afar  the  human  voice,  so  Poetry  and  Music  alike  give  back 
the  subtle  turns  and  changes  of  the  mind.  Indeed,  I  often 
wonder  how  it  happens  that,  in  this  art  beyond  all  others, 
untrained  minds  are  conscious  of  the  differences  between 
composers  ;  so  that,  while  the  numbers  and  measures  of 
one  linger  long  in  the  popular  mind,  those  of  another 
cannot  even  win  the  ear  of  any  but  cultured  hearers.  My 
conclusion  is  something  like  this  :  the  mere  sequence  and 
progression  of  sound,  which  I  suppose  would  be  termed 
Melody,  somehow  appeals  more  easily  and  effectively  to  ear 
and  mind  than  those  other  qualities  associated  with  what  is 
styled  Harmony  :  which  is  a  subtly  woven  blend  of  sound 
ordered  after  fixed  rules,  many  elements  being  combined 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  popular  favourites,  I 
apprehend,  please  by  the  sequence  rather  than  by  the 
combination  of  sounds.  Only  a  few  highly  trained  experts 
can  appreciate  the  masters  of  intricate  Harmony. 

Moreover,  their  appreciation  in  this  case  is  only  apprecia- 
tion of  the  musician's  conformity  to  technical  rules  of  art ; 
though  they  themselves,  even  in  dealing  with  simpler  com- 
positions, do  not  hesitate  to  borrow  their  phrases  from  any 
quarter,  so  long  as  they  find  words  fit  to  express  the 
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emotions  excited  by  Music.  It  is  indeed  true  that,  like  the 
blind  man  who,  endeavouring  to  give  his  idea  of  the  colour 
of  scarlet,  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  like  the  blare  of  a 
trumpet,  just  so  men's  language,  whether  they  be  cultured 
or  uncultured,  is  always  hard  put  to  it  to  find  expedients 
by  which  to  describe  alike  the  softer  or  severer  kinds  of 
Music.  What  is  this  but  a  confession  that,  even  in  harmonies, 
success  implies  not  only  conformity  to  and  delicate  and 
skilful  variations  of  the  technical  laws  of  art,  but  also 
the  power  of  giving  faithful  and  felicitous  expression  to  the 
deepest  secrets  of  the  human  spirit  ?  this  is  indeed  the 
final  crown  of  the  most  perfect  harmony,  yet  it  is  also  often 
attained,  even  where  harmony  is  absent,  by  means  of  the 
37  simple  order  and  sequence  of  sounds.  This  is,  I  apprehend, 
the  reason  why  vocal  music  has  most  in  common  with 
Poetry  :  the  words  being  generally  so  blended  with  musical 
measure  that  it  is  hard  to  say,  taking  the  whole  total 
impression  of  pleasure,  what  part  of  it  is  due  to  Poetry, 
what  to  Music. 

In  short,  it  is  the  common  verdict  that  Music  of  all  arts 
approaches  nearest  to  Poetry,  and  moreover  approaches  it 
on  that  side  of  its  effect  which  is  concerned  in  piercing 
into,  and  drawing  out  to  the  light,  the  secrets  of  the  soul : 
and  in  this  verdict  some  such  function  is  assigned  to  Poetry 
itself  as  we  have  all  along  been  feeling  after. 

Rhetoric  and  prose  composition  generally  can  be  tested 
in  the  same  way ;  but,  though  this  topic  lends  itself  pre- 
eminently to  my  argument,  yet  I  shall  deal  with  it  very 
shortly,  the  materials  for  decision  being  open  to  every  one. 
And  what  I  am  about  to  say  is  not  my  view  alone,  but  that 
of  almost  the  whole  republic  of  letters.  There  are  many 
clever  prose- writers  ;  many  not  wanting  in  eloquence  ; 
not  a  few  with  a  sense  of  rhythm  ;  but  few  indeed  instinct 
and  touched  with  Poetry.  What  orator  has  ever  been  more 
cadenced,  more  ornate  than  Cicero  ?  who  could  stir  the 
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feelings  more  ?  who  more  happy  and  fertile  in  illustra- 
tions ?  Yet  no  one,  I  think,  even  if  he  had  written  in 
verse,  could  ever  have  called  him  a  poet.  But  if  Plato  be 
named,  all  will  exclaim  that  he  is  rightly  called  more 
poetical  than  Homer  himself.  And  why  ?  Because, 
I  apprehend,  Cicero  is  always  the  orator,  he  always  has  in 
mind  the  theatre,  the  benches,  the  audience  ;  he  plies, 
emphasizes,  and  pours  out  what  may  be  of  moving  effect. 
Plato,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  absorbed  in  his  own 
delightful  themes;  he  writes  to  please  himself,  not  to  win 
over  others  ;  he  generally  hints  at  rather  than  speaks  out  38 
his  deeper  truths  ;  rich  as  he  is  in  most  beautiful  thoughts, 
he  seems  to  leave  even  more  unsaid.  We  wonder  much  that 
one  who  sat  down  to  write  with  so  full  a  mind  yet  so 
religiously  observed  the  maxim,  '  Not  a  touch  more  to  the 
picture  ' : l  yet  I  think  that  it  was  his  devotion  to  his  theme 
which  made  him  desire  not  only  to  commend  it  to  worthy 
hearers,  but  also,  by  the  words  he  uses,  to  conceal  it  from 
the  profane  : 

Dealt  to  the  wise  delight  they  bring, 
To  vulgar  ears  unmeaning  ring.2 

But  you  would  like,  perhaps,  an  example  coming  more 
nearly  home  to  ourselves.  Let  us,  then,  compare  two  men 
— both  of  whom  have  been  acknowledged  as  masters  of 
eloquence,  the  one  by  our  own  fathers  as  a  speaker  in 
Parliament  in  the  times  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  other 
by  an  earlier  generation,  as  a  preacher  in  the  troublous 
days  of  our  great  King  and  Martyr.  Both  amid  richest 
luxuriance  of  language  yet  maintained  true  dignity  of 
sentiment :  both,  with  all  their  vehemence,  never  allowed 
themselves  to  forget  their  main  purpose,  but  were  carried 
forward  to  it  by  the  very  force  of  feeling.  Yet  there  is 

1  Cicero,  Ad  Fam.  vii.  251. 

2  Pindar,  01.  ii.  154  (Moore). 
1282  D 
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a  marked  difference  between  them,  as  may  be  seen  by 
examples. 

First,  recall  Burke's  glowing  picture  of  the  Queen  of 
France,  when  so  shamefully  dethroned  :  '  It  is  now  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  since  I  saw  the  Queen  of  France,  then 
the  dauphiness,  at  Versailles  ;  and  surely  never  lighted  on 
this  orb,  which  she  hardly  seemed  to  touch,  a  more  delight- 
ful vision.  I  saw  her  just  above  the  horizon,  decorating 
and  cheering  the  elevated  sphere  she  just  began  to  move 
in — glittering  like  the  morning  star,  full  of  life  and  splendour 
and  joy.  Oh  !  what  a  revolution  !  and  what  a  heart  I  must 
have  to  contemplate  without  emotion  that  elevation  and 
that  fall !  '  * 

Should  any  one  declare  this  '  beyond  all  praise  ',  '  truly 

39  magnificent ',    '  splendid  ',   I  readily  assent   and  heartily 

endorse  it  :   but  '  poetic  ',  I  am  not  prepared  to  allow  :   it 

has  a  certain  rhetorical  ring  and  an  air  of  being  over- 

carefully  framed  to  appeal  to  an  audience. 

Now  let  us  hear  how  impressively  and  in  fewest  words 
the  illustrious  author  of  Holy  Living  and  Holy  Dying 
describes,  in  his  turn,  a  great  lady :  '  In  all  her  religion, 
and  in  all  her  actions  of  relation  towards  God,  she  had 
a  strange  evenness  and  untroubled  passage  sliding  toward 
her  ocean  of  God  and  of  infinity  with  a  certain  and  silent 
motion.'  2  Will  any  one  deny  this  to  be  the  outpouring 
of  a  full  heart  ?  Or  who  doubts  for  a  moment,  that  one 
who  thus  discoursed  before  men  would  even  when  silent 
and  alone  hold  like  commune  with  himself  ? 

Both  illustrations  alike  are  models  of  splendid  style,  but 
all  the  same,  while  Burke  speaks  as  an  accomplished  orator, 
Taylor  touches  the  heights  of  Poetry. 

I   have  said  enough   about   my  general   theory ;  and 

1  Burke,  On  the  French  Revolution,  W*orks,  vol.  v,  p.  143,  Lond. 
1803. 
a  Taylor,  Funeral  Sermon  on  Lady  Carbery,  Works,  vol.  vi,  p,  476. 
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perhaps  it  has  been  too  subtly,  too  finely  drawn.  I  leave 
it  now,  for  your  special  consideration  ;  it  ought  to  be  con- 
firmed or  refuted — if  you  think  it  worth  the  trouble — not 
merely  by  the  study  of  books,  but  by  the  usage  of  the  arts 
and  of  common  life. 

If  you  feel  that  in  my  main  contention  I  have  had  some 
glimpse  of  the  truth,  your  kindly  judgement  will  not  despise 
my  arguments  simply  because  my  illustrations  may  not 
seem  to  be  those  best  adapted  to  prove  each  point. 
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Plato's  views  consistent  with  the  theory  now  advanced.  Two  orders 
oj  Poets.  The  division  illustrated,  first,  from  everyday  speech  and 
proverbs  :  secondly,  from  the  resemblance  which  Poetry  bears  to 
frenzy  ;  thirdly,  from  a  similar  division  between  readers  of  poetry  : 
fourthly,  from  the  decay  of  the  love  of  Poetry  in  old  age.  The 
beginnings  of  Poetry  as  indicated  by  probable  conjecture  and  written 
records,  such  as  the  Bible  and  early  histories. 

THERE  is  a  saying  of  Plato's,  quoted  too  with  high 
approval  by  Cicero,  that  '  All  liberal  and  humane  studies 
are  linked  together  by  a  certain  bond  of  union.' 1  And  it 
is  indeed  to  be  regretted  that  these  distinguished  men 
did  not,  at  some  time,  themselves  undertake  to  track  out 
and  define  the  nature  of  this  unity  and  agreement,  which 
they,  of  all  men,  most  keenly  recognized.  But  though 
content  to  feel  with  delicate  sensibility,  without  precisely 
defining  it,  they  nevertheless  may  be  quoted  as  sanctioning 
my  attempt  to  trace  a  poetic  element  in  so  many  differing 
and  widely  separated  pursuits. 

It  is  true  that  Plato's  dictum  more  strictly  applies  to 

41  mathematics  and  physics  ;    yet  Cicero  not  unreasonably 
transferred  it  to  the  liberal  arts  with  which  we  are  dealing. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  Plato  himself  held  that,  by  a  strange 
and  undefmable  kinship  and  a  mutual  bond  of  sympathy, 
the  visible  universe  and  the  human  mind  corresponded  one 
with  another.     Indeed,  perhaps,  this  is  the  very  reason 
why  Plato,  like  Pythagoras,  held  in  so  high  honour  the 
significance  of  numbers,  to  which  they  recur  so  often  :   for 
it  is  by  numbers  that  physicists  can  measure  and  control 
the  movements  of  the  elements,  and  that  musicians  sway 

1  De  Orat.  iii.  6  ;  Plato,  Epinom.,  sub  fin. 
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the  emotions  of  the  human  mind.  That,  however,  is  their 
concern  :  my  own  point  here  is  that,  whatever  either  may 
have  thus  laid  down  as  to  physical  science,  there  is  good 
reason  to  suppose  would,  in  his  view,  apply  also  to  human 
life  and  character. 

In  the  next  place,  if  we  examine  a  little  more  closely 
the  celebrated  passage  in  Plato  in  which  he  banishes  poets 
from  his  ideal  state,  we  shall  assuredly  find  that  the 
'  imitation  '  which  this  distinguished  authority  lays  stress 
upon  as  the  very  essence  of  Poetry  is  not  confined  by  him 
to  song  and  verse  alone,  but  extended  generally  to  all 
arts  which  are  employed  in  the  education  of  youth.  When 
Plato,  treating  of  these  in  order,  embraces  them  all  under 
the  general  term  Music,  he  would  seem,  unless  I  mistake, 
to  suggest  exactly  that  truth  which  after  long  and  careful 
search  has  seemed  to  ourselves  to  be  most  probable  :  that 
each  several  one  of  the  so-called  liberal  arts  contains 
a  certain  poetic  quality  of  its  own,  and  that  this  lies  in  its 
power  to  heal  and  relieve  the  human  mind  when  agitated 
by  care,  passion,  or  ambition :  further,  that  the  art 
naturally  most  fitted  for  this  office,  and  therefore  claiming 
it  as  her  prerogative,  is  specially  and  peculiarly  called 
Poetry  :  finally,  that  it  is  so  fitted  for  this  purpose,  because 
it  makes  use  of  rhythmical  language. 

We  have  thus  sketched  in,  however  slight  the  outlines 
may  be,  our  definition  of  the  Poet's  Art ;  we  may  now 
examine  it  somewhat  more  closely,  and,  keeping  our 
test-rule  in  hand,  divide  poets  according  to  classes  and 
orders.  And  here  there  is  a  distinction,  arising  indeed  from  42 
the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  which  should,  I  think, 
before  all  things  be  kept  constantly  in  mind.  All  poets 
whatsoever  belong  to  one  of  two  classes  ;  on  the  one  hand, 
we  have  those  who,  spontaneously  moved  by  impulse, 
resort  to  composition  for  relief  and  solace  of  a  burdened 
or  over-wrought  mind  ;  on  the  other,  those  who,  for  one 
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reason  or  another,  imitate  the  ideas,  the  expression,  and 
the  measures  of  the  former.  The  first,  therefore,  let  us 
denominate  Primary  Poets,  Poets  born  in  the  Muses'  home, 
poets  in  their  own  right ;  let  us  esteem  all  others  as  entitled 
to  the  name  from  a  meed  of  semblance  of  the  divine  gift, 
not  from  the  actual  possession  of  it. 

Now  in  drawing  this  line  between  two  classes  of  poets  we 
most  certainly  advance  nothing  new  or  out  of  the  way, 
for  it  has  long  been  commonly  proverbial  that  a  poet  is 
born,  not  made  : 

The  wise  are  they  whom  Nature  has  endued 
With  power  to  gather  Learning's  various  stores : 
The  would-be  wise  with  heat  and  vehemence 
Urge  ceaselessly  their  wordy  crudities, 
With  gabbling,  vain  as  if  the  crow  should  stretch 
Her  voice  against  Jove's  bird  of  power  divine.1 

We  are  all  familiar  with  many  such  passages  :  which 
would  be  wholly  unmeaning  were  any  one  able,  adequately, 
to  assume  the  part  and  office  of  a  poet  merely  by  imitation 
of  others  or  by  stringing  together  words  in  metre.  What 
is  easier  than  for  a  man  not  wholly  without  parts,  if  he  will 
take  moderate  pains,  to  become  a  most  pleasing  imitator  ? 
Or  in  what  pursuit,  even  if  inspiration  be  lacking,  is  the 
labour  of  the  file  more  effective  than  in  verse-writing  ? 
So  that  we  may  truly  remark  of  it  as  Cicero  did  of  Mathe- 
matics :  '  Hardly  any  one  seems  to  have  studied  this 
science  ardently  without  success.'  2  To  each  class,  then,  we 
43  must  assign  its  fitting  praise,  but  to  the  latter  it  will  not 
be  that  essentially  proper  to  poets,  if  indeed  proverbs 
have  any  weight,  and,  as  indicating  the  general  opinion, 
they  must  always  be  held  in  highest  authority.  But, 
certainly,  all  this  makes  for  our  theory,  which  assigns  to 
poetry  a  charm,  such  as,  unless  natural  gift  concurs,  not 

1  Pindar,  01.  ii.  87  (Tremenheere).  2  De  Orat.  i.  3. 
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merely  cannot  be  fully  taught,  but  cannot  even  be  felt  as 
necessary  nor  in  the  least  understood. 

It  is  not  unlikely,  indeed,  that  the  common  opinion  that 
the  genuinely  inspired  poet  is  touched  with  a  feeling  akin 
to  madness,  also  points  in  this  direction.  Assuredly,  to 
return  to  our  first  principles,  minds  either  moved  by 
passionate  emotion  or  depressed  by  overpowering  sorrow, 
ill  suffer  the  want  of  some  outlet  by  way  of  natural  relief, 
and,  so  far  as  I  can  conjecture,  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  these  poetic  frenzies,  as  they  are  called,  act  as  a  safety- 
valve,  preserving  men  from  actual  madness. 

Consistently  with  this,  the  famous  Democritus  is  said 
to  have  excluded  '  from  Helicon  all  poets  in  their  senses,' l 
and  Plato  frequently  proposes  similar  enactments.  He  says, 
for  instance,  '  But  he  who  without  the  madness  of  the 
Muses,  approaches  the  gates  of  poesy  under  the  persuasion 
that  by  means  of  art  he  can  become  an  efficient  poet, 
both  himself  fails  in  his  purpose,  and  his  poetry  being  that 
of  a  sane  man  is  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  poetry  of 
such  as  are  mad.'  2  And  has  not  the  chief  of  our  English 
poets  himself  classed  together,  as  closely  allied  to  one 
another,  'the  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet  '?3  Yet  none 
would  maintain  either  faithful  and  consummately  perfect 
imitation,  or  exquisite  harmony  of  subject  and  expression, 
to  be  characteristic  of  madmen.  Do  we  not  infer  that 
neither  of  these,  simply  and  of  itself,  carries  with  it  the 
whole  power  of  Poetry,  but  that  he  alone  who  can  skilfully  44 
and  forcefully  use  them  as  means  to  give  healing  and 
relief,  is  and  is  called  a  poet  ? 

I  know  not  indeed  whether  more  learned  scholars  will 
endorse  my  opinion,  but  it  certainly  seems  to  me  that 
even  Aristotle,  the  great  founder  and  admiring  supporter 
of  the  imitation  theory,  recognizes,  when  giving  advice  to 

1  Hor.  A. P.  2g6.  2  Phaedrus,  49. 

3  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
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tragedians  as  to  the  best  way  of  influencing  the  emotions, 
some  such  line  of  demarcation  among  poets  as  I  do  :  '  We 
share/  he  says,  '  the  agitation  of  those  who  appear  to  be 
truly  agitated — the  anger  of  those  who  appear  to  be  truly 
angry.  Hence  it  is  that  Poetry  demands,  either  great 
natural  quickness  of  parts,  or  an  enthusiasm  allied  to 
madness.  By  the  first  of  these  we  mould  ourselves  with 
facility  to  the  imitation  of  every  form  ;  by  the  other, 
transported  out  of  ourselves  we  become  what  we  imagine.' l 
For  what  else  do  these  phrases,  '  enthusiasm  allied  to 
madness/  '  transported  out  of  ourselves/  imply,  but  that 
images  of  distant  objects  have  sunk  deeply  into  the  poet's 
mind  and  that  he  fixes  his  gaze  upon,  or  reaches  out  towards 
them  with  an  almost  morbid  longing,  utterly  oblivious 
of  present  realities.  And  that  other  phrase,  '  quickness 
of  parts/  how  aptly  it  labels  the  herd  of  imitators,  who 
apply  their  powers  here  and  there  with  calculated  skill, 
but  with  no  real  feeling,  needs  hardly  to  be  pointed  out. 

Then  what  of  the  fact  that  the  common  verdict  and 
judgement  of  mankind  find  much  the  same  distinction 
even  among  those  who  devote  themselves  to  reading 
poetry  ?  Just  as  some  listen  to  music  con  amore  and  with 
enthusiasm,  while  others  seem  to  criticize  by  some  fixed 
rules  and  merely  follow  the  fashion  :  so  there  are  those 
who  fasten  on  beautiful  poems  of  their  own  accord,  prize 
them  like  a  discovered  treasure,  and  believe  themselves 
to  have  lighted,  at  last,  upon  a  unique  mental  solace, 
a  heaven-sent  relief  for  their  trouble  :  while  others,  I  fear 
the  majority,  while  they  find  a  certain  pleasure  in  verse 
and  rhyme,  yet  can  easily  dispense  with  poetry  altogether. 
Now  any  one  must  see  at  once  that  this  distinction  between 
45  readers  corresponds  to  the  difference  I  have  maintained 
to  be  manifested  clearly  among  writers. 

Here,  too,  I  think,  may  be  found  the  explanation  of 

1  Poet.  c.  30  (Twining). 
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a  fact  which  often  troubles  lovers  of  the  Muse  :  for  we  have 
often,  I  am  sure,  heard  people  frankly  regret  that,  little 
by  little,  as  years  pass  by,  their  youthful  love  of  Poetry 
cools  and,  at  last,  dies  away.  Now  do  not  suspect  that 
those  who  use  this  language  never  really  delighted  in 
Poetry,  but  merely,  like  so  many  others,  followed  the 
popular  taste  :  and  do  not  accuse  Nature  herself,  as  if, 
like  a  cruel  step-mother,  she  were  given  to  capricious 
withdrawal  of  pleasures  once  conceded ;  but  rather  consider 
how  aptly  this  all  accords  with  my  theory.  When  the 
torments  of  passionate  emotion  are  keenly  felt,  as  they  are, 
for  the  most  part,  in  youth,  a  more  potent  remedy  must  be 
found  and  applied  :  but  when  a  malady  has  worn  itself  out, 
no  one  is  ever  ashamed  of  discontinuing  the  medicine. 
So,  when  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time  the  seething  imagination 
has  subsided,  when  men,  having  compassed  their  desires 
or  abandoned  their  ambitions,  have  become  immersed  in 
practical  affairs,  then  it  is  that  study  of  the  poets  begins 
to  pall,  save  where  it  remains  as  a  charming  recreation 
for  some  student  who  takes  delight  in  serious  and  skilful 
imitation  of  others  or  in  composing  poems  of  his  own. 
Therefore,  instead  of  deploring  that  these  charms  at  last 
lose  their  attraction,  we  should  rather  give  them  credit 
for  continuance  so  long  as  really  needed.  When  I  reflect 
on  this,  my  mind  is  wont  to  think  of  that  sea-breeze 
which  travellers  tell  us  is  wafted  from  the  ocean  at  early 
morn  in  torrid  climes  ;  for  in  just  the  same  way,  a  kindly 
Providence  has  decreed  that  the  sweet  breath  of  Poetry 
should  soothe  and  temper  the  '  torrid  zone  '  of  youth. 

But,  to  return  to  my  point  :  when  men  advancing  in 
years  tell  us  that  Poetry  has  lost  its  charm,  what  is  this  but 
implicitly  to  hold  with  me,  that  Poetry  properly  and  truly  46 
so  called  can  only  be  comprehended  with  a  mind  full  to 
overflowing,  and,  consequently,  by  men  whose  feelings  are 
so  strong  that  they  cannot  suppress  them  and  yet  shrink 
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from  wholly  revealing  them  ?  Whereas  when  other  associated 
elements  of  delight,  numerous  undoubtedly  and  widespread 
though  they  be,  are  styled  Poetic,  it  is  '  in  a  secondary 
sense ',  as  the  Greeks  say,  and  with  a  borrowed  name. 

I  trust,  however,  no  one  will  construe  what  has  been 
said  as  if,  in  my  view,  any  poet,  to  be  ranked  as  primary, 
must  fulfil  the  essential  conditions  in  every  part  of  his 
work;  for  I  am  well  aware  that  in  a  long  composition, 
even  by  the  most  inspired  poet,  there  are  often  inserted 
many  parts  not  really  essential  to  the  action  :  especially 
as  the  keen  impulse  of  genius,  when  it  has  once  burst  out 
into  song,  is  partly  fascinated  by  the  sense  of  its  own  power, 
partly  stimulated  by  various  side-attractions,  such  as  hope 
of  praise,  sweetness  of  rhythmical  sound,  wealth  and 
beauty  of  illustrations,  by  memory  of  great  poets  in  the 
past,  and  by  an  affection  which  tries  to  rival  them.  But 
I  do  not  apply  my  theory  in  such  sort  that  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  pressed  right  up  to  the  hilt.  When  we  feel,  as 
we  read  him,  that  a  poet  has  written  for  the  most  part 
from  the  impulse  of  his  own  passion,  I  accord  him  primary 
rank  :  he  who,  as  a  rule,  writes  otherwise,  will  be  classed 
as  secondary,  howsoever  superior  in  talent,  weightier  in 
theme,  or  more  splendid  in  diction  he  may  be. 

To  make  all  this  the  clearer,  we  must  now,  it  seems, 
retrace  our  steps  to  the  very  infancy  of  the  divine  art,  and 
briefly  consider  what  we  may  learn  both  from  its  intrinsic 
meaning  and  from  the  traditions  of  antiquity  as  to  its 
origin. 

And  first,  as  we  have  said  all  through,  nothing  is  so 
intrinsically  reasonable  as  the  connexion  between  excited 
feeling  and  the  relief  of  spoken  words  :  and,  supposing 
these  words  have  but  once  by  some  chance,  or  I  may  say 
providence,  shaped  themselves  into  rhythm  and  cadence, 
if  once  the  ailing  mind  feels  itself  soothed  by  them,  like 
a  child  with  a  new  game,  little  wonder  if,  as  often  as 
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like  trouble  occurs,  the  like  charm  is  invoked,  until  by 
the  repetition  or  variation  of  the  cadences,  something  like 
a  poem  is  developed.  Forthwith  the  fevered  anxieties  47 
and  ponderings  which  were  spreading  hither  and  thither 
like  a  flood,  are  now  controlled  and  confined  to  a  single 
channel :  thither  are  directed  or  naturally  flow  all  that 
crowds  into  the  mind  from  all  sides  :  and  as  Imagination 
strives  to  draw  them  together,  while  consciously  or  un- 
consciously she  gives  them  outline  and  ornament,  men 
gradually  become  their  own  physicians  and  do  not  resent 
the  change  that  comes  over  them.  In  some  such  manner 
as  this,  gentlemen,  I  should  suppose  Poetry  first  developed  : 
unless,  indeed  (as  many  think),  we  are  to  assign  it  to  the 
express  revelation  of  Deity.  But,  for  the  purpose  of  our 
inquiry  as  to  its  power  and  virtue,  the  question  whether  the 
remedy  itself  was  directly  revealed  by  Heaven,  or  grew  up 
as  the  fruit  of  a  long  experience,  is  of  small  importance. 

But  it  may  be  urged  :  '  These  after  all  are  mere  specula- 
tions, with  which  any  one  who  likes  may,  no  doubt,  amuse 
himself  ingeniously  :  yet,  not  of  any  great  value  so  far  as 
the  truth  is  concerned.'  Nay,  it  certainly  is  of  some  value, 
if  we  can  offer  even  a  plausible  suggestion  as  to  the  way 
in  which  so  mighty  a  growth  could  possibly  derive  from 
such  humble  beginnings.  But  seeing  that  the  subject  is 
admittedly  most  obscure,  almost  the  problem  of  a  different 
world  from  our  own,  what  if  I  should  attempt  also  to 
adduce  something  which  may  serve  as  proof  ?  I  am  indeed 
conscious  that  on  this  ground  I  must  tread  with  greater 
modesty  and  reverence,  like  one  who  is  '  bearing  the  vessels 
of  the  Lord  '  ;  yet  I  cannot  refrain  from  uttering  my  mind. 
Scholars  believe  Lamech's  address  to  his  wives  to  be  the 
most  ancient  of  all  songs  that  remain  to  us  ; l  and  though 
we  are  ignorant  of  its  occasion,  yet  the  very  words  plainly 

1  Gen.  iv.  23.  See  Lowth,  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  Lect.  IV, 
p.  50,  ed.  1763. 
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declare  that  it  was  when  filled  with  disquiet  and  remorse 
through  consciousness  of  crime,  that  he  confessed  his 
iniquity  in  verse — if  the  parallelism  of  words  common 
among  the  Hebrews  be  rightly  called  verse.  In  that  case, 
it  would  appear  that  the  first  man  known  to  us  who  had 
recourse  to  poetry,  was  moved  by  mental  agony  and  quest 
48  of  relief  and  solace.  And  he  was,  as  we  believe,  that  same 
Lamech  whose  younger  son  was  '  the  first  of  such  as  handle 
the  harp '  j1  and  this  fact  makes  it  all  the  more  credible 
that  his  father  was  the  originator  of  Poetry. 

Some  there  will  be,  however,  who  fancy  they  detect 
traces  of  Poetry  far  earlier,  and  that  there  is  a  poetic  ring 
in  the  sentence  pronounced  by  the  Divine  Judge  upon  our 
first  parents,  after  the  Fall.  I  advance  this  with  all  sub- 
mission to  that  eminent  writer  who  was  the  first  to  guide 
us  to  and  show  us  the  sources  of  Hebrew  Poetry  ;  indeed 
I  feel  it  almost  a  religious  offence  not  to  follow  him  whole- 
heartedly and  without  any  reserve  on  a  question  of  this 
kind.  Yet  let  us  hear  the  divine  words  : 

Thou  art  cursed  above  all  cattle, 

And  above  every  beast  of  the  field  ; 

Upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go, 

And  dust  shalt  thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life  : 

And  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman, 

And  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed  ; 

It  shall  bruise  thy  head, 

And  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel. 

Then  addressing  the  woman  : 

I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy  conception  : 
In  sorrow  thou  shalt  bring  forth  children  ; 
And  thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband, 
And  he  shall  rule  over  thee. 

Lastly,  to  the  man  : 
Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake  : 
In  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life  : 

1  Gen.  iv.  21. 
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Thorns  also  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee  : 

And  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the  field : 

In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread, 

Till  thou  return  unto  the  ground  :   for  out  of  it  wast 

thou  taken ; 
For  dust  thou  art 
And  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return.1 

Assuredly,  unless  I  mistake,  there  is  the  note  of  Poetry 
here  :  but  I  leave  the  decision  to  the  judgement  of  critical 
ears,  neither  being  willing  to  press  conjecture  unduly  in  49 
so  sacred  a  theme,  nor  yet  to  forbear  to  quote  this  well- 
known  passage,  which  seems  to  me  at  least  to  illustrate 
above  all  others  the  goodness  of  God.  What  benignity  is 
here  shown  !  how  profound,  how  lofty  beyond  mortal  hope  : 
for  the  very  sentence  of  condemnation  not  only  serves  to 
encourage  hope  of  future  redemption,  but  even  hints  at 
the  way  by  which  the  sorrows  in  store  for  men  might  be 
assuaged. 

However,  let  the  suggestion  pass  for  what  it  may  be 
worth.  Resuming  the  argument,  who  does  not  recognize 
that  Noah's  personal  plaint,2  when  cursing  his  son  (and 
this,  after  Lamech's,  is  the  earliest  instance  of  primitive 
poetry),  is  the  outcome  of  a  heart  deeply  moved.  For  the 
indignant  patriarch,  I  apprehend,  though  prophetically 
declaring  the  divine  decrees,  did  not,  therefore,  speak 
without  reference  to  his  own  feelings.  It  has  indeed 
always  been  God's  method  not  to  override  the  free-will  of 
men,  even  of  His  prophets  when  most  strongly  moved  by 
the  fervour  of  inspiration.  Each  retains  his  own  style  of 
speech,  his  individual  passions,  his  natural  character. 
And,  therefore,  the  great  prophet  just  mentioned  spoke 
as  moved  with  righteous  indignation  ;  and  Isaac  as  led 
by  blind  affection  ;  Jacob  and  Moses  by  unwearying  and 
keenest  zeal,  the  first  for  his  race,  the  second  for  his 

1  Gen.  iii.  14,  &c.,  A.V.  8  Gen.  ix.  25,  &c. 
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country  ;  and  many  others  as  they  were  inspired :  while 
all  declaring  the  decrees  of  one  and  the  same  Deity,  yet 
each  spoke  in  a  manner  true  to  himself  and  his  circum- 
stances.1 It  was  assuredly  the  policy  of  Divine  wisdom,  not 
forcibly  to  drive  forth  Nature,  but  gently  to  win  its  way  into 
the  very  heart  of  human  nature.  But  I  leave  these  thoughts 
for  more  sacred  occasions,  lest  perchance  I  may  seem  over- 
rashly  to  tread  on  holy  ground.  My  only  thought  was  that 
it  would  make  for  my  contention  could  I  show  that  this 
primitive  poetry,  which  is  of  all  poetry  freest  from  artifice 
and  affectation,  was  adopted  as  a  solace  for  human  ills, 
50  and  therefore  that  the  Framer  of  the  human  mind  Himself, 
when  He  decreed  the  employ  of  prophecy  and  psalm,  chose 
designedly  those  men  as  His  prophets  w*hose  minds 
glowed  within  them  spontaneously,  and  who  chiefly  needed 
that  aid  and  remedy.  But  do  not  they  themselves  bear 
witness  to  this  ? 

I  said,  I  will  take  heed  to  my  ways, 
That  I  sin  not  with  my  tongue  ; 
I  will  keep  my  mouth  with  a  bridle, 
While  the  wicked  is  before  me  : 
I  was  dumb  with  silence, 
I  held  my  peace,  even  from  good  ; 
And  my  sorrow  was  stirred. 
My  heart  was  hot  within  me, 
While  I  was  musing  the  fire  burned  : 
Then  spake  I  with  my  tongue.2 

And  so  Jeremiah  : 

Then  I  said,  I  will  not  make  mention  of  him, 

Nor  speak  any  more  in  his  name. 

But  his  word  was  in  mine  heart  as  a  burning  fire 

shut  up  in  my  bones, 

And  I  was  weary  with  forbearing,  and   I  could  not 
stay.3 

1  Gen.  xxvii,  xlix  ;   Deut,  xxxiii. 

8  Ps.  xxxix.  1-3,  A.V.  3  Jer.  xx.  9,  A.V. 
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Thus  much  as  to  the  earliest  sacred  Hebrew  Poetry  : 
which,  since  it  is,  unquestionably,  by  far  the  most  ancient, 
may  conceivably  have  served,  too,  as  foundation  and 
model  for  that  of  other  nations.  At  all  events,  such 
remains  of  song  among  savage  races  as  survive  to  us 
accord  well  enough  with  this  view ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
lays  so  common  among  Northern  peoples,  who  were  wont 
thus  to  allay,  from  time  to  time,  their  unsatiated  thirst  for 
martial  glory.  Among  these,  the  most  noted  is  the  well- 
known  elegy — or  shall  I  say,  song  of  triumph  ? — of  King 
Ragner,  overthrown  and  distressed,  yet  unsubdued  in  spirit : 

With  swords  have  we  striven  ; 

Fifty  times  and  more  have  I  answered  call, 

When  pitched  battle  was  waged. 

Least  of  all  men  did  I  think 

What  fate  might  befall  me.  51 

In  youth  learnt  I  to  dye  my  good  sword  in  blood. 

Never  will  the  Gods  summon 

A  king  more  renowned  in  war. 

Death  needs  no  lament. 

With  swords  have  we  striven. 

My  spirit  craves  to  end  song  and  life, 

The  virgins,  the  fates,  beckon  me, 

Whom  from  Odin's  palace 

The  king  of  Deities  sends  to  meet  me. 

Joyfully  shall  I  quaff  honeyed  draughts, 

Throned  on  high  with  the  Immortals. 

Now  the  hour  of  life  slips  from  me, 

With  a  smile  on  my  lips  will  I  die.1 

We  note  here,  not  so  much  the  vivid  genius  of  the  poet, 
as  the  very  truth  and  reality  of  a  high-spirited  soul  bodied 
forth  and  depicted  in  language.  Just  the  same  is  true  of 
the  poet  who  first  burst  forth  in  those  passionate  strains 
so  well  known  in  North  America  : 

Undaunted  is  my  heart, 
I  shun  not  the  funeral  pyre. 

,l  See  Ol.  Wormius,  Antiq.  Dan.,  pp.  225-6. 
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The  man  whom  such  things  terrify 
Is  but  a  woman,  a  coward. 

For  the  brave — to  live  or  to  die — 
What  matters  it  ?  O  may  the  foe  fall 

Pierced  by  the  Furies,  stricken  with  terrors. 

0  may  a  happier  day 

Yield  them  half-dead  to  devour, 
And  to  fill  my  cup  with  blood  ! 1 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Polynesian, 

Where  the  soft  ocean  breezes  breathe  around 
The  islands  of  the  blest,2 

sings  in  the  softest  strain  :    as  witness  that  fragment  of 
a  dirge  chanted  at  a  chieftain's  funeral : 

A  gentle  rain  falls  on  the  isles  of  the  sea 

When  the  land  mourneth  her  prince, 
Shall  we  call  it  rain,  or  the  tears  of  a  God 

Who  ruleth  the  fortunes  of  man  ?  3 

52  Listening  to  these  lines,  one  truly  feels  that  the  genius  loci 
has  lent  to  the  singers  something  of  his  own  lavish  gentle- 
ness. 

Sweeter  too  than  honey  are  the  lines  attributed  to  a 
certain  Lapp  lover  :  all  the  more  striking  as  met  with 
'mid  snows  and  ice,  on  the  furthest  edge  of  the  world  : 

With  brightest  beams  let  the  sun  shine 

On  Orra  moor. 

Could  I  be  sure 
That  from  the  top  o'  the  lofty  Pine 

1  Orra  moor  might  see, 

I  to  his  highest  bough  would  climb 
And  with  industrious  Labour  try 

Thence  to  descry 
My  Mistress,  if  that  there  she  be. 

Could  I  but  know  amidst  what  Flowers 
Or  in  what  shade  she  stays, 

The  gaudy  Bowers 
With  all  their  verdant  Pride, 

1  Charlevoix,  La  France  Nouvelle,  iii.  243. 

•  Pindar,  Ol.  ii.  72.  3  Ellis,  Polynesian  Researches,  i.  531. 
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Their  Blossoms  and  their  Sprays, 
Which  make  my  Mistress  disappear 
And  her  in  envious  Darkness  hide, 
I  from  the  Roots  and  Beds  of  earth  would  tear.1 

Compare  the  lines  of  a  poet  who  still  survives  to  us  : 

I  saw  the  moon  2  rise  clear 

O'er  hills  and  vales  of  snow, 
Nor  told  my  fleet  reindeer 

The  track  I  wished  to  go. 
But  quick  he  bounded  forth  : 

For  well  my  reindeer  knew 
I've  but  one  path  on  earth — 

The  path  which  leads  to  you.3 

I  have  selected  these  few  from  many  possible  examples  : 
all  of  them,  however  much  they  differ  from  each  other, 
having  one  and  the  same  motive  ;  for,  whether  gentle  or 
martial,  they  equally  flow  from  a  full  heart.  In  fact,  to 
put  it  shortly,  all  the  songs  of  all  primitive  peoples  spring  53 
from  one  of  two  sources  ;  either  men  sing  like  that  warrior 
in  prison,  being  themselves  deeply  moved,  or  they  supply, 
as  occasion  demands,  form  and  expression  for  the  emotions 
of  others  :  such  was  the  function  of  the  Welsh  Bards. 

For  that  third  class  of  measured  verse  which  may  fitly 
be  styled  the  Gnomic,  seems  hardly  poetical  at  all :  very 
many  of  the  so-called  Triads  of  the  Welsh  Bards  are  of  this 
kind,  except  when  some  of  them  have  added  words  of 
their  own,  expressive  of  sorrow  or  admiration,  to  the 
maxims  of  the  sages  which  they  took  in  hand  to  turn  into 
verse.  And  this  indeed  not  seldom  happened. 

To  sum  up,  my  conclusion  stands  good  that  in  whatever 
nation  you  find  a  native  poetry,  its  origin  has  always  been 
the  desire  to  relieve  thoughts  that  could  not  be  controlled  ; 
whether  the  poems  were  secular  or  sacred  J  whether  it 

1  Scheffer,  Lapponia,  284.     Englished  in  the  Spectator,  No.  366 
(which  is  the  version  given  in  this  translation). 

2  Keble  quotes  and  translates  '  morn  '.  3  Thomas  Moore, 
1282                                                    E 
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was  grief  or  joy,  love  or  ambition  by  which  men  were 
stirred. 

The  faculty  of  verse  once  acquired,  there  were  two 
classes  of  men  who  above  all  others  would  be  prepared  to 
welcome  and  delight  in  it :  those  who  themselves  suffer 
from  similar  agitation,  and  those  whose  minds  are  listless 
and  idle  through  abundance  of  leisure.  To  each  comes  the 
Poet  as  a  godsend  :  giving  an  outlet  to  the  restive,  gradually 
rousing  the  lethargic.  Then,  made  much  of  abroad  and 
at  home,  what  he  at  first  essayed,  moved  by  blind  impulse, 
for  his  own  relief,  he  next,  as  occasion  arose,  learnt  to 
repeat,  to  modify,  and  to  embellish.  Perhaps  friends 
wished  to  hear  them  :  perhaps  his  superiors  called  upon 
him  to  sing :  or  perhaps  simply  led  on  by  the  sweetness 
of  measure,  or  again  (and  this  was  as  effective  as  anything), 
by  the  keen  zest  of  his  own  mind  growing  conscious  of  its 
54  powers.  Soon  there  sprang  up  a  crowd  of  imitators  ;  any  one 
who  was  more  talented  than  his  neighbours,  any  one  who 
had  a  keener  ear,  or  a  style  fit  for  great  themes,  tried  his 
hand  at  poetry.  It,  assuredly,  not  a  little  contributed  to 
this,  that  Poetry  was  held  in  honour,  and  proved  very 
lucrative  to  some.  Thus,  little  by  little,  an  infinite  host  of 
versifiers  thronged  around  those  first  pioneers  : 

Which  who  would  learn,  as  soon  may  tell  the  sands, 
Driv'n  by  the  western  wind  on  Libyan  lands, 
Or  number,  when  the  blust'ring  Eurus  roars, 
The  billows  beating  on  Ionian  shores.1 

And  yet,  just  as  they  say  of  Music,  that  each  harmony  has 
its  peculiar  motif  and  primal  chord,  which  once  rightly 
seized,  the  whole  structure  becomes  clear  :  just  so  does 
Poetry  ever  hark  back  to  its  prime  and  peculiar  function 
of  healing  and  relief.  If  this  once  wholly  disappears, 
though  you  may  write  the  most  polished  verses,  you  will 

1  Georg.  ii.  105  (Dryden). 
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prove  nothing  more  than  a  consummate  imitator  of  poets, 
not  the  true  primary  poet  himself. 

Some  perhaps  would  have  me  indicate  the  marks  and 
notes  of  this  primary  Poetry  which  I  have  praised  so  often. 
To  such  I  would  give  this  note  of  warning :  they  ought  not, 
in  dealing  with  so  delicate  a  subject,  to  expect  an  exact 
definition  of  every  detail. 

As  in  other  things,  so  here,  the  maxim  holds  :  '  I  cannot 
point  to  an  instance  ;  I  can  only  feel  after  the  truth.'  1 
The  problem  is  the  same  as  in  our  judgement  of  men's 
character.  Not  by  any  formula,  but  by  instinct,  do  we 
discern  simple  unadorned  truthfulness,  whether  in  life  or 
in  poetry  ;  it  is  shown  by  a  true  light  of  its  own  :  there  is 
no  possibility  of  doubt,  no  need  of  explanation.  For  who 
can  flatter  himself  that  he  has  exhaustively  explored,  or  if 
he  has  explored,  can  express  in  writing  the  many  varied 
and  delicate  strands,  so  complex  and  intimately  inter- 
twined, which  go  to  make  even  the  least  of  poets  ?  It  55 
will  be  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  for  us,  if  only  a  few 
outlines,  although  of  the  crudest,  be  so  sketched,  that  it  is 
clear  that  we  have  not  wholly  mistaken  the  essence  of  true 
poetry. 

But  of  this  we  shall  speak,  by  itself,  on  a  future  occasion. 
For  so  high  a  theme  should  not,  through  undue  haste,  be 
inadequately  set  forth,  nor  must  I  run  the  risk  of  tiring  and 
wearying  those  who  have  already  listened  so  long. 

1  Juvenal,  vii.  56. 
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Some  leading  marks  of  Primary  Poetry.  Primary  poets  are  consistent ; 
do  not  strain  after  novelty  :  write  reservedly  on  what  lies  near  their 
hearts.  The  importance  of  reserve  in  Religion  ;  and  thence  the 
main  methods  by  which  it  affects  poetry  :  it  suggests  rather  than 
describes  :  it  avoids  exaggeration  :  it  delights  in  Irony. 

You  have  now  seen,  gentlemen,  that  all  Poetry  may  be 
divided  in  two  classes  :  and  I  have  described,  so  far  as  can 
be  inferred  conjecturally,  how  one  of  these,  which  is  Primary 
and  takes  precedence  of  the  other  both  in  importance  and 
in  time,  originally  arose.  Our  next  task  is  to  point  out 
certain  indications  whereby  the  common  instinct  of  men 
distinguishes  imitators  from  genuine  poets.  And,  in  drawing 
this  line,  we  shall,  I  think,  be  not  a  little  assisted  by  sound 
judgement  as  to  human  life  and  character.  For  a  simple  and 
sincere  mind  declares  itself  by  almost  exactly  the  same 
manifestations,  whether  in  poetry  or  in  the  common  talk 
of  daily  life  :  so  that  he  who  is  keen-eyed  to  distinguish 
truth  from  appearance  in  ordinary  converse  and  society, 
.  will,  you  may  be  sure,  have  gained  a  great  help  thereby 
for  assigning  poets  to  their  true  class,  if  that  should  be  his 
task. 

57  Well,  then,  there  are  three  leading  qualities  whereby 
that  truth  of  ordinary  daily  discourse  which  we  are  looking 
for  is  wont  to  be  indicated  :  one  of  them  being  consistency ; 
the  second,  a  certain  indifference  to  the  effect  produced; 
and  the  third,  modesty.     I  repeat — truth  of  character  as 
evinced  in  ordinary  daily  discourse  :    for  I  am  not  now 
dealing  with  the  truth  which  is  demanded  in  the  graver 
concerns  of  life,  and  which  aims  at  counteracting  a  low 
materialism.    But  my  meaning  is  this  ;   when  the  general 
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run  of  men,  talking  of  common  ordinary  affairs,  declare 
their  likes  and  dislikes,  emphatically  and  reiteratedly,  we 
may  judge  of  their  sincerity  by  observing  whether  their 
expressions  are  consistent  with  their  other  sayings  and 
doings,  whether  they  appear  ambitious  of  saying  something 
novel  and  striking,  and  whether  they  dwell  too  ostenta- 
tiously on  some  one  subject. 

As  to  the  importance  of  the  first  requirement,  '  to  thine 
own  self  be  true/  few  words  will  suffice.  For  it  is  almost  a 
fixed  law  of  social  life  that  men  cannot  lightly  veer  round 
in  their  opinions,  even  in  trivial  matters,  without  being 
suspected  of  insincerity  in  their  former  preferences  and 
of  having  used  mere  empty  words.  People  say,  '  He  will 
agree  with  none  who  cannot  even  agree  with  himself.' 
This  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  too  severe,  for  a  man  may 
quickly  change  his  view  without  any  wish  to  deceive  others. 
But,  after  all,  the  broad  principle  stands  :  truth  is  charac- 
terized by  consistency,  while  fraud,  deceit,  and  vainglory 
are  shifting  and  shifty. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  too,  that  their  language  falls 
even  more  short  of  truthfulness,  who  are  ever  striving 
after  something  strikingly  novel,  and  think  their  labour 
lost  unless  they  startle  their  hearers  with  sensation  and 
paradox. 

Lastly,  Nature  herself  instructs  us  to  distrust  the  man 
who  speaks  unseasonably  and  inappropriately  of  his  own 
inner  feelings,  without  discretion  or  discrimination  as  to 
subject,  time,  or  audience. 

Applying,  then,  this  threefold  test  of  what  is  true  and  what 
is  artificial  to  Poetry,  let  us  now,  with  your  permission,  58 
consider  how  it  assists  us  in  determining  the  rank  of  poets, 
and,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  '  issuing  our  class-list  '. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  lay  it  down  that  a  writer  has 
written  sincerely,  when  he  is  either  consistent  throughout, 
or  at  least,  if  at  any  time  he  oversteps  the  limit,  he  is  seen 
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to  be  consistently  inconsistent.  But  if  a  poet  lightly  takes 
up  and  lightly  abandons  his  themes  and  tastes,  changing 
according  to  time  and  season,  it  is  certainly  to  be  feared 
he  will  rather  prove  artificial  than  genuinely  inspired. 

To  take  examples  from  our  own  literature  :  if  ever  there 
was  a  poet  throughout  all  his  poems  consistent  with  him- 
self, it  was  Spenser.  In  whatever  region  his  scene  is  placed, 
whether  his  form  be  lyric  or  epic,  whether  love-song  or 
elegy,  his  eyes  are  always  fixed,  with  strange  affection  and 
devotion,  on  the  ideal  features  of  true  nobleness.  The 
only  exceptions  appear  in  his  elaborate  imitations  of  antique 
models,  and  these  are  very  few.  But  his  contemporary, 
the  prince  of  dramatists,  can  he  on  any  standard  be 
held  consistent  and  unvarying  ?  he  who  so  completely 
held  '  nothing  relating  to  man  foreign  to  himself  '  that,  like 
Aristippus,  '  every  complexion  of  life,  condition,  fortune  ' 
seemed  almost  equally  '  to  become  him  '-1  And  some  there 
are  who  will  have  it  that  he  never  had  a  serious  end  in  view, 
but  exulting  in  his  great  powers  was  playfully  '  beating  the 
air  '.  Were  this  indeed  true,  I  must  admit  my  test  griev- 
ously lacking  in  critical  penetration  :  for  what  sort  of  test 
would  it  be  which  denied  primary  rank  to  Shakespeare  ? 
But  recall  your  impressions  on  reading  through  his  plays 
for  the  first  time  :  while  your  sympathies  were,  throughout 
the  development  of  the  whole  play,  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
such  characters  as  were  pure  and  good,  did  you  not,  espe- 
cially at  the  final  scene,  feel  yourself  inwardly  stimulated 
to  nobility  of  mind  ?  and  not  that  nobility  merely  which 
59  by  a  certain  attractive  and  enthusiastic  quality  excites 
youthful  minds,  but  the  more  austere  qualities  of  purity, 
integrity,  strenuousness,  goodness  ?  And  as  for  his  looser 
and  broader  scenes,  we  easily  perceive  that  they  were,  in 
great  part,  due  to  the  taste  of  the  time,  not  to  his  own 

1  Hor.  Ep.  i.  17-23. 
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inclination,  and  sometimes  presented  by  way  of  warning,  ' 
as  drunken  helots  were  shown  to  the  youth  of  Sparta. 
Thus  we  are  assured  that  he  was  heartily  on  the  side  of 
virtue  :  and  the  more  so  since  most  dramatists  of  the  time 
rather  leaned  the  other  way.  We  may  quote  him,  there- 
fore, as  a  splendid  example  of  that  consistent  inconsistency 
which  we  said  sometimes  characterizes  Primary  Poets. 

Of  a  totally  different  order  are  those  who  apparently 
with  equal  ability  and  resource,  adopt,  reject,  pass  over,  or 
resume  anything  and  everything — even  flat  contradictories  : 
such  as  we  have  (may  I  be  forgiven  for  saying  so !)  in  our 
own  Dryden.  He  is  unsurpassed  in  power  and  copiousness 
of  expression  :  no  poet  offers  a  richer  harvest  of  thought 
and  substance,  no  one  is  more  happily  daring,  no  one  more 
freely  and  joyously  lets  himself  go  in  the  consciousness  of 
his  strength.  One  quality  alone  there  is  wholly  unworthy 
of  a  great  poet :  so  wanting  in  self-consistency  is  he  that 
we  feel  he  never  heartily  and  sincerely  praised  any  human 
being,  or  felt  any  real  enthusiasm  for  any  subject  he  took  up. 

But  perhaps  I  dwell  on  this  unduly  :  next,  then,  let  us 
consider  our  second  Primary  characteristic.  Unless  I  am 
wholly  mistaken,  a  poet  will  seem  to  come  far  nearer  to 
the  Primary  rank  in  proportion  as  he  is  indifferent  to  mere 
novelty  and  untainted  by  ambition  such  as  this  : 

Give  me  a  theme  that 's  great  and  new 
Untouched  by  any  other  Muse.1 

And  why  ?  it  is  the  listless,  not  the  ardent  spirits,  who  seek 
far-fetched  attractions  and  scorn  what  is  familiar  ;  where- 
fore the  genuine  poet  will  be  greatest  in  teaching  those 
themes  and  experiences  which  are  common  to  all  poets —  60 
nay,  to  all  men,  such  as  the  beauty  of  the  heavens,  the 
changes  of  the  year,  the  frailty  of  our  mortal  life. 

But   these    common    experiences   will   nevertheless    be 

1  Hor.  Od.  iii.  25-7  (Francis). 
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presented  by  each  in  a  way  peculiar  to  himself.  This  will 
be  so,  quite  naturally,  if  a  man  simply  and  faithfully  strives 
to  utter  the  feelings  that  are  in  him.  Men's  minds  are  as 
various  as  their  features  and  manner,  as  though  nature 
had  intended,  that  in  spite  of  the  striking  resemblance 
between  all  mankind,  it  should  yet  be  easy  to  distinguish 
man  from  man.  And  thus  it  is  that  the  great  poets  again 
and  again  return,  without  apprehension  of  wearying,  to  the 
old  familiar  themes. 

Nor  do  they  hesitate  even  to  reproduce  the  very  same 
expressions,  whether  their  own  or  another's,  which  have 
once  pleased  them.  Thus  (only  to  mention  well-known 
instances),  Homer  often  plagiarizes  from  himself,  Virgil  ap- 
propriates Homer's  very  phrases,  our  own  Spenser  borrows 
from  Virgil  or  the  famed  poets  of  Italy.  No  doubt  this  is 
partly  due  to  an  indisposition  to  take  trouble  (though, 
to  me  at  least,  most  such  instances  seem  due  to  genuine 
love  of  their  great  forerunners  and  to  reverence  for  them), 
yet  it  is  quite  plain  that  many  were  careless,  even  to  in- 
difference, as  to  the  credit  of  invention.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  nervously  strain  after  something  wholly  new 
and  unheard  of,  even  at  their  best,  certainly  evince  their 
ambition  but  not  the  simplicity  of  truth. 

There  is  one  poem,  widely  known  in  our  own  tongue, 
which  is  crammed  with  such  blemishes,  though  certainly 
weighty,  learned,  and  brilliant — I  mean  Young's  Night 
Thoughts.  An  immense  number  of  passages  could  be  cited, 
beginning  well  enough,  but  tailing  off  into  wordy  banalities, 
changes  being  rung  on  the  phrases,  in  the  hope  of  striking 
out  some  novelty,  till  the  reader  is  wearied  out. 

Consequently,  should  the  question  arise,  as  often  happens, 
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or  not,  let  us  apply  also  the  test  which  is  based  on  his  pride 

in  or  indifference  to  a  reputation  for  originality,  as  well 

as  the  previous  test  of  consistency. 
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To  these  two  we  may  add,  if  you  will,  a  third,  which  is, 
by  itself  alone,  an  admirable  touchstone  of  genuine  and 
keenly  felt  emotion,  as  well  as  of  transparently  sincere 
poetry.  Let  us  test  whether  a  writer  overshoots  the  mark, 
whether  his  imagination  runs  riot  without  any  reserve, 
whether  he  unworthily  intermingles  sacred  with  secular 
themes.  Common  everyday  experience  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  us  the  kind  of  expression  we  expect  in  a  man  genuinely 
moved  by  some  deep  emotion.  Once  a  strong  feeling  has 
touched  him  to  the  quick,  all  that  he  utters  will  suggest  the 
current  of  his  troubled  passion :  and  yet  not  quite  plainly 
and  openly.  He  cannot  bring  himself  to  confess  all  to  all 
men,  but  like  a  harp  lightly  touched,  he  needs  but  very  few 
notes  to  convey  his  real  meaning  to  sympathetic  hearts. 

Her  faltering  tongue  forbids  to  speak  the  rest.1 

That  is  the  kind  of  expression  one  looks  for  in  those  en- 
thralled by  love,  and  it  also  well  becomes  poets  enthralled 
by  some  beauteous  vision.  It  would  be  enough  just  to 
mention  it  here  ;  for  it  is  indicated  by  the  very  principle 
and  quality  of  Poetry  as  we  have  denned  it  from  the  outset, 
and  will  in  the  sequel  be  illustrated  by  numerous  examples. 
Yet,  as  I  may  call  it  the  very  pivot  on  which  our  whole 
theory  turns,  I  have  decided  to  quote  a  few  instances,  as 
plainly  showing  in  a  cognate  subject  the  great  influence 
of  this  human  instinct  of  reserve. 

Reverence  for  the  eternal  power,  if  it  is  genuine  and 
springs  from  inmost  feeling,  not  only  shuns  too  great 
publicity  for  itself,  but  also,  should  any  one,  forgetting 
a  true  reticence,  chatter  lightly  of  sacred  things,  seeks  in 
some  way  or  other  to  withdraw  from  him  and  keep  him 
at  a  distance.  Though  our  subject  is  far  more  serious  than  62 
his  was,  there  occur  to  my  mind  the  lines  of  Horace  : 

1  Aen.  iv.  76  (Dryden). 
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Who  drags  Eleusis'  rite  to  day, 
That  man  shall  never  share  my  home, 
Or  join  my  voyage.1 

Certainly  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church  who  were  specially 
fitted  to  be  defenders  of  pure  religion  insisted  that  every 
care  must  be  taken  lest  opponents  and  mockers  should 
attain  knowledge  of  sacramental  mysteries  and  the  key- 
words of  the  faith.  How  common  are  the  phrases,  '  Those 
who  have  been  initiated  know/  '  Those  who  partake  the 
mysteries  know/  '  Holy  things  for  holy  persons/  If  any 
one  conveyed  these  mysteries  to  any  not  yet  initiated,  he 
was  held  to  be  a  traitor,  not  a  teacher.  Such  inculcations 
are  here  more  noteworthy  since,  at  all  events  in  early  times, 
those  who  uttered  them  incurred  no  slight  peril.  For 
Christians  were  tauntingly  reproached  for  such  secrecy : 
'  they  meet  at  night :  their  rites  are  mysterious  :  they  will 
not  let  every  one  join  in  them.'  But  if  these  men,  scorn- 
ing vulgar  report,  which  seemed  to  menace  both  their  own 
security  and  the  worship  of  God,  none  the  less,  at  all  events 
in  some  degree,  deliberately  withdrew  into  their  own  sanc- 
tuaries and  refused  to  tolerate  profane  eyes  ;  it  is,  I  think, 
abundantly  clear,  how  strongly  simple  and  unspoilt  spirits 
are  influenced  by  reverential  awe  of  powers  unseen,  and  by 
a  certain  reserved  modesty  well  becoming  men  whose  sins 
have  only  just  been  purged. 

There  was  no  prohibition,  as  far  as  I  know,  scriptural 
or  ecclesiastical,  against  open  speech  concerning  these 
things.  Nor  was  there  need ;  Nature  herself  was  a  sufficient 
check.  Did  she  not  plainly  indicate  that  many  things 
connected  with  religious  worship  are  wisely  concealed  from 
general  view,  I  cannot  conceive  what  should  have  led 
to  the  custom,  long  established  among  Christians  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  world,  of  reciting  prayers  in  Latin. 

1  Hor.  Od.  iii.  2.  26  (Conington). 
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Had  it  been  instituted  through  priestly  deception  ;  were  it 
only  (as  no  doubt  to  some  extent  it  originally  was)  a  foolish 
superstition  of  a  barbarous  people  ;  is  it  believable  it  would  63 
have  obtained  so  long  and  so  widely,  unless  in  some  way 
it  was  suitable  to  and  according  with  man's  natural  dis- 
position ?  Even  among  ourselves  none  but  those  initiated 
(by  Confirmation)  are  admitted  as  partakers  of  the  holiest 
mysteries, — a  most  sound  pro  vision,  characteristic  of  religious 
and  reverent  men.  But  if  we  may  descend  from  the  rules 
for  congregational  worship  to  individuals,  do  we  not  find 
that  men  of  loftiest  piety  are  reserved  and  reverent  as 
regards  holy  things ;  they  bear  themselves  religiously  in  their 
religious  worship,  and  only  in  the  narrow  circle  of  intimate 
friends  ever  speak  of  God's  forgiveness  or  their  hopes  of 
heaven  ?  They  show  forth  their  holiness  by  their  life,  not 
in  their  discourse,  and  they  ever  remember  the  golden 
precept :  '  Talk  not  of  great  deeds  but  live  them  :  '  unless 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the  cause  of  religion  itself 
demands  open  confession  before  all  men. 

But,  it  is  urged,  '  some  persons  in  their  simple  piety 
constantly  offend  against  the  dictates  of  reverent  modesty ; 
in  fact,  by  their  unseasonable  insistence  on  religion,  truly 
become  tiresome,  not  to  say  repellent.' 

And  I  confess,  indeed,  this  is  so  :  either  they  are  excited 
by  some  fanatic  eccentricity,  or  they  cherish  the  vain  hope 
that  in  this  way  more  souls  may  be  brought  to  true  belief. 
Still,  I  am  assured  that  these  very  persons  were  oftentimes, 
when  they  first  joined  a  sect  of  this  kind,  strangely  troubled 
and  distressed  therein,  until  habit  made  the  mind  callous 
and  overcame  their  primitive  reluctance  to  speech,  whether 
due  to  inexperience  or  to  natural  modesty ;  so  that  there 
is  no  real  contradiction,  and  my  principle  still  holds  that 
true  worshippers  are,  as  a  rule,  recognized  by  their  reverence 
and  reserve. 

Now  it  is  with  poets  as  with  lovers  and  with  those  deeply 
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exercised  in  the  things  of  the  spirit  :  poets,  that  is,  who 
write  from  the  heart,  such  as  we  have  called  Primary. 
64  For  they  all  agree  in  having  some  object,  which  they  love 
and  reverence  beyond  all  others,  which  they  cannot  so 
much  as  speak  of,  except  it  be  worthily  and  to  worthy 
hearers.  But  a  hearer  worthy  of  such  confidences  will  be 
only  one  among  a  thousand,  for  how  few  do  not  cool  before 
enthusiasm  ?  Who  sufficiently  keeps  pace  with  and  responds 
to  the  warm  feelings  of  another  ? 

And  truly,  when  men's  minds  are  keenly  alive  to  all 
that  affects  that  which  they  have  most  at  heart,  no  wonder 
that  those  who  would  otherwise  be  eloquent  in  glowing  words 
and  phrases  often  withhold  and  restrain  themselves  from 
some  fear  of  ridicule.  For  what  is  more  liable  to  be  ridiculed 
than  deep  emotion  and  mental  struggle  exhibited  in  the 
absence  of  any  sympathy,  when  there  is  no  response  of 
affection  ?  To  sing  to  the  deaf,  to  dance  before  the  blind, 
however  gracefully,  is  of  little  use.  In  youth,  no  doubt, 
we  are  carried  along  by  a  certain  swing,  which  is  not  care- 
less indeed  of  the  opinion  of  others,  but  readily  assumes 
that  others  will  resemble  ourselves.  But  ere  long,  even 
the  reluctant  are  forced  to  subscribe  to  the  maxim  of 
Epicharmus  :  '  Be  wary,  and  slow  to  give  your  confi- 
dence :  this  is  the  backbone  of  the  mind's  strength.'  * 
They  feel  that  they  and  their  tragic  sorrows  are  deemed 
high-flown  ;  and,  again  and  again,  they  come  to  yearn  for 
nothing  so  much  as  that  their  treasures  may  be  removed 
from  profane  gaze,  lest  their  raptures  be  suddenly  chilled 
by  unkindly  criticism. 

In  short,  the  law  which  governs  all  three  especially 
applies  to  poets — that  the  more  keenly  a  man  pursues  any 
desired  object  the  less  inclined  he  is,  for  the  most  part, 
to  discourse  of  it  to  all  and  sundry. 

But,  to  do  full  justice  to  the  subject,  let  us  briefly  con- 
1  119  Ahr. 
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sider  how  far  this  principle  has  been  maintained  in  every 
age,  among  the  greatest  poets,  and  in  every  kind  of  poetry. 
Now,  in  the  first  place  they  are  wont  reluctantly  and  rarely 
to  depict  and  dwell  minutely  upon  the  real  objects  of  their  65 
enthusiasm :  next,  whensoever  anything  of  the  kind 
happens,  they  so  depict  and  describe,  that  many  things 
which  stand  out  and  greatly  impress  the  average  man  are 
passed  over  :  lastly,  they  take  strange  delight  in  a  sort  of 
Socratic  irony  and  use  it  in  many  ways  more  than  any 
other  writers. 

The  chief  effect  of  this  modesty,  as  we  may  call  it,  of 
poets,  will  thus  be  seen  to  be  that  they  hint  at  very  many 
things  rather  than  are  at  pains  to  describe  and  define  them. 
For  they  are  under  no  necessity  to  delineate  in  minute 
detail ;  neither  to  assist  recollection  of  the  thing  itself 
(for  that  is  treasured  up  in  their  own  mind  and  soul)  ;  nor 
to  rouse  the  feeling  of  hearers,  who,  when  everything  is 
methodically  insisted  upon,  either  lose  interest  or  admire 
the  skill  of  the  narrator,  not  the  story  told.  Judicious 
writers,  therefore,  lightly  touch  the  special  points  to  be 
impressed  on  the  reader  ;  and  an  author,  like  a  host,  shows 
his  ability  most  surely  if  his  readers  are  dismissed  with 
an  appetite  whetted  but  not  satisfied. 

There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  this  way  than  the 
manner  of  Virgil,  at  all  events  in  passages  where  he  extols 
his  favourite  delights — the  country  and  country  life.    How 
happily,  sometimes  by  a  single  word,  he  calls  up  for  us 
a  whole  scene  :  as  when  he  enjoins  the  herdsmen  : 
Aestibus  in  mediis  umbrosam  exquirere  vallem, 
Sicubi  magna  lovis  antique  robore  quercus 
Ingentes  tendat  ramos  :    aut  sicubi  nigrum 
Ilicibus  crebris  sacra  nemus  accubet  umbra.1 

1  Georg.  iii.  331.  'In  midday  heat  let  them  hunt  out  a  shady  vale 
where,  belike,  Jove's  mighty  oak,  strong  in  time-honoured  power, 
spreads  its  enormous  boughs,  or  where  the  grove,  black  with  countless 
ilexes  reposes  (accubet)  in  hallowed  shadow  '  (Conington). 
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How  wonderfully  he  places  the  whole  scene  before  us, 
as  with  a  touch  of  a  painter's  brush,  by  that  one  word 
accubet. 

Horace  sketches  a  delightful  vision  with  all  but  the  same 
word : 

Valles  et  Usticae  cubantis 
Levia  personuere  saxa.1 

The  sloping  hills  and  polished  rocks, 
With  his  melodious  pipe  resound.2 

66  Yet  here  there  is  lacking  that  exact  appropriateness  which 
charms  us  so  in  Virgil's  lines.  For  while  his  whole  passage 
suggests  with  extraordinary  aptness  the  sweet  peace  of  the 
country,  the  last  delightful  phrase  crowns  all,  so  exactly 
appropriate  is  it. 

But  not  to  wander  from  the  point,  enticed  by  the  beauty 
of  these  quotations,  compare  these  lines  in  which  Virgil 
treats,  as  I  said,  of  his  own  favourite  delights,  with  such 
lines  as  his  description  of  Fame,3  or  the  picture  of  Mount 
Etna,4  or  of  the  night  vision  of  the  fury  Alecto.5  We  shall 
infallibly  find  that  these,  which  it  is  more  than  likely  he 
introduced  through  poetic  convention,  not  through  any 
feeling  of  his  own,  are  elaborated  with  a  wealth  of  language 
and  an  ordered  sequence  of  metaphor,  whereas  those 
springing  from  his  own  feeling  are  merely  touched  by  the 
way,  as  it  were,  and  incidentally. 

I  do  not  apprehend  blame,  as  mingling  things  holy  and 
sacred  with  things  secular  and  common,  if  I  venture  here 
to  adduce  a  grand  example  from  inspired  literature,  and 
with  it  compare  the  same  theme  as  treated  by  a  Latin 
poet.  In  the  Ninth  Book  of  Lucan's  Pharsalia  there  is  a 
most  erudite  account  of  the  African  serpents,  which,  each 
fastening  on  a  man  severally,  destroyed  Cato's  soldiers 

1  Odes,  i.  17.  a  Francis. 

3  Aen.  iv.  173-97.  *  Ibid.  iii.  567-87. 

5  Ibid.  vii.  404-74. 
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with  their  poisonous  venom.  A  more  apt  opportunity  for 
Lucan's  genius,  which  always  shows  more  facility  than 
felicity,  could  not  be  imagined.  Incidentally  he  describes 
a  soldier  dying  from  thirst : 

Swift  flames  consume  the  marrow  and  the  brain, 

And  the  scorch'd  entrails  rage  with  burning  pain  ; 

Upon  his  heart  the  thirsty  poisons  prey, 

And  drain  the  sacred  juice  of  life  away. 

No  kindly  floods  of  moisture  bathe  his  tongue, 

But  cleaving  to  the  parched  roof  it  hung  ; 

No  trickling  drops  distil,  no  dewy  sweat, 

To  ease  his  weary  limbs,  and  cool  the  raging  heat. 

Nor  could  he  weep  :    ev'n  grief  could  not  supply 

Streams  for  the  mournful  office  of  his  eye, 

The  never-failing  source  of  tears  was  dry. 

Fran  tick  he  flies,  and  with  a  careless  hand 

Hurls  the  neglected  Eagle  on  the  sand  ; 

Nor  hears,  nor  minds  his  pitying  Chief's  command, 

For  springs  he  seeks,  he  digs,  he  proves  the  ground, 

For  springs,  in  vain,  explores  the  desert  round, 

For  cooling  draughts,  which  might  their  aid  impart, 

And  quench  the  burning  venom  in  his  heart  .  .  . 

Now  ev'rywhere  for  drink,  in  vain,  he  pries : 

Now  to  the  Syrts  and  briny  seas  he  flies  : 

The  briny  seas  delight,  but  seem  not  to  suffice. 

Nor  yet  he  knows  what  secret  plague  he  nurs'd, 

Nor  found  the  poison,  but  belie v'd  it  thirst. 

Of  thirst,  and  thirst  alone,  he  still  complains, 

Raving  for  thirst,  he  tears  his  swelling  veins, 

From  ev'ry  vessel  drains  a  crimson  flood, 

And  quaffs  in  greedy  draughts  his  vital  blood.1 

This  shows  no  mean  skill  and  power,  but  for  the  reality  67 
id  truth,  turn  to  the  Lamentations  of  the  Jewish  prophet : 

'Mine  eyes  do  fail  with  tears,  my  bowels  are  troubled, 
my  liver  is  poured  upon  the  earth,  for  the  destruction  of 
the  daughter  of  my  people  :  because  the  children  and  the 
sucklings  swoon  in  the  streets  of  the  city. 

1  Phars.  ix.  743  (Rowe). 
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'  They  say  to  their  mothers  where  is  corn  and  wine  ?  when 
they  swooned  as  the  wounded  in  the  streets  of  the  city, 
when  their  soul  was  poured  out  into  their  mothers'  bosom.'  l 

Again,  we  have  a  still  closer  description  in  Jeremiah  : 

'  The  cry  of  Jerusalem  is  gone  up.  And  their  nobles  have 
sent  their  little  ones  to  the  waters  :  they  came  to  the  pits, 
and  found  no  water  ;  they  returned  with  their  vessels 
empty ;  they  were  ashamed  and  confounded,  and  covered 
their  heads.'2 

In  that  single  verse  alone,  we  are,  I  think,  made  to 
realize  what  it  must  be  to  die  of  hunger  and  thirst,  far  more 
clearly  than  by  even  the  longest  description  by  Lucanor  Ovid. 
The  simple  reason  being  that  while  they  were  describing 
that  of  which  they  had  only  read,  Jeremiah  was  telling  of 
scenes  which  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes,  which  were  at  the 
time  wringing  his  heart  and  calling  forth  his  sad  intercession. 

It  no  doubt  does  happen  sometimes  that  even  poets, 
writing  under  real  inspiration,  paint  for  us  a  picture  com- 
plete in  all  its  details.  But  it  is  instructive  to  note  with 
what  judgement  and  subtlety, — I  had  wellnigh  said  with 
what  scrupulous  delicacy, — they  work.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
second  note  of  primary  quality  which  we  before  mentioned. 

For  just  as  when  vague  rumours  are  current,  the  common 
run  of  men  repeat  the  most  shocking  details,  without  the 
smallest  reserve  :  while  those  with  any  feeling  discriminate 
and  seek  the  most  favourable  constructions  :  so,  having 
marked  what  details  any  poet  singles  out  in  his  narrations 
or  descriptions,  we  can  make  fair  inference  as  to  his  mental 
tone  and  judgement. 

68      In  a  well-known  and  graceful  ode  Horace  sketches  his 
boyhood  : 

Fatigu'd  with  Sleep,  and  youthful  Toil  of  Play 
When  on  a  Mountain's  Brow,  reclin'd  I  lay, 
Near  to  my  natal  Soil,  around  my  Head 

The  fabled  woodland  Doves  a  verdant  Covering  spread  : 

1  Lam.  ii.  u,  12.  2  Jer.  xiv.  3. 
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Matter,  be  sure,  of  Wonder  most  profound 
To  all  the  gazing  Habitants  around, 
Who  dwell  on  Acherontia's  airy  Glades, 

Amid  the  Bantian  Woods,  or  low  Ferentum's  Meads, 
By  Snakes  of  Poison  black,  and  Beasts  of  Prey, 
That  thus,  in  dewy  Sleep,  unharm'd  I  lay 
Beneath  the  sacred  Bays,  and  Myrtle  pil'd, 

Not  without  Guardian  Gods,  an  animated  Child.1   '. 

And  then  Pindar,  the  subject  being  nearly  the  same  : 

Forth  from  her  arms  with  short  and  grateful  throe 

Came  lamus  to  light :   her  child 
On  th'  Earth  she  left  o'erwhelmed  with  woe  : 

Him  there  two  Serpent  forms  with  eyes  of  azure  mild, 
Mysterious  ministers  of  love  divine, 

Fed  with  the  baneless  beverage  of  the  bee  : 
When  now  from  rocky  Pytho's  warning  shrine 

In  haste  the  King  return'd,  and  earnestly 
From  all  his  question 'd  household  'gan  require 
Evadne's  new-born  son,  '  For  Phoebus  is  his  sire, 

Destin'd  before  all  mortals  to  prevail 
The  peerless  prophet  of  mankind  ; 

Whose  race,  whose  name  shall  never  fail.' 
Thus  represented  he  :   they  with  one  voice  combined 
All  vow'd  their  ignorance  :    nor  sight  had  seen, 

Nor  infant  sound  had  heard  :    for  he  five  days 
'Mong  shrubs  and  pathless  briars  and  rushes  green 

Had  lain,  the  dewy  violet's  mingled  rays 
Sprinkling  with  purple  and  gold  his  tender  frame  : 
Whence  fond  Evadne's  joy  proclaim'd  his  deathless 
name.2 

With  all  reverence  for  the  Latin  Muse  the  palm  must  here, 
methinks,  be  given  to  the  Theban  :  who  turns  our  minds,  69 
one  hardly  knows  how,  riot  to  the  boy's  future  fame  but 
to  his  endangered  safety.  Two  words  convey  my  meaning 
and  we  will  borrow  them  from  Horace  himself.  Horace's 
Ode  is  of  surpassing  loveliness  and  beauty  (pulchrius) :  but 

1  Odes,  iii.  4  (Francis). 

2  Pindar,  Ol.  vi.  73-95  (43~S7)  (Moore). 
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nothing  can  surpass  the  sweet  charm  (dulcius)  of  Pindar's 
verses.  The  difference,  rightly  viewed,  depends  wholly 
on  selection  due  to  the  point  of  vision  ;  Horace  writes  as 
a  passing  neighbour  might  have  done,  Pindar  like  the 
child's  own  mother.  Sorrowing  she  seeks  her  child  ;  when 
she  has  found  him,  she  rejoices. 

But  to  pass  on.  The  last  point  which  arises  from  the 
law  of  modest  reticence,  which,  as  I  have  said,  Primary 
poets  observe,  consists  in  the  frequent  and  innocent  use 
of  what  has  been  called  Irony.  It  would  almost  seem, 
indeed,  as  if  some  Primary  poets  purposely  selected  even 
as  their  poem's  main  subject  something  quite  remote  from 
their  real  taste  and  liking  ;  yet  of  such  a  kind  that  by  some 
sort  of  ingenious  artifice,  they  might  often  fall  back  on 
the  subjects  which  they  really  had  at  heart.  Among  the 
ancients  we  have,  if  I  mistake  not,  an  eminent  example  of 
this  in  Virgil's  A  eneid.  But  I  hope  to  develop  this  particular 
instance  more  fully  and  systematically  in  the  sequel.  Here 
and  now,  I  should  like  to  say  what  occurs  to  me  of  the 
English  Virgil,  for  no  lover  of  the  Muse  will,  I  think,  find 
fault  if  I  give  that  title  to  our  own  Spenser.  I  believe 
(not  to  mention  other  cases)  that  in  his  exquisitely  graceful 
Epithalamion,  he  betrays  to  us  what  was  really  ever  in 
his  thought,  even  when  writing  his  Faerie  Queene.  Being, 
as  he  was,  the  most  loyal  and  devoted  of  lovers,  he  has  in 
many  passages  cleverly  worked  in  allusions  to  his  own 
love  amid  the  praises  of  his  Queen,  and  thus,  without 
alienating  the  sympathy  of  his  readers,  or  betraying  his 
secret  passion,  he  could  ease  his  own  love  troubles  through 
poetic  expression. 

If,  however,  in  simple  selection  of  subject,  such  scope  is 

afforded  for  innocent  mystification,  it  inevitably  has  even 

wider  play  in  the  colouring  of  the  style  and  general  manner 

70  of  expression.     Not  seldom  does  it  happen  that  those 

suffering  most   keenly  through  real,  perhaps  irreparable, 
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affliction,  are  the  very  men  who  most  lightly  trifle  and  play 
with  words.  What  else  could  one  do  when 

Love,  anguish,  wrath,  and  grief  to  madness  wrought, 
Despair,  and  secret  shame,  and  conscious  thought 
Of  inborn  worth,  his  lab'ring  soul  opprest  ?  x 

Dramatists,  as  they  are  wont,  have  transferred  this  habit 
from  real  life  to  the  stage  :  indeed,  some  critics,  failing 
to  appreciate  its  natural  truth,  have  blamed  even  Shake- 
speare for  introducing  insipid  and  discordant  jesting  into 
scenes  of  grief. 

Nor  does  this  affected  merriment  consort  naturally  with 
grief  and  deep  emotion  alone,  but,  sometimes  even  in 
weightiest  affaiis  it  affords  a  powerful  weapon  for  stern 
reproof.  God's  own  ministers,  the  Prophets,  have  not  dis- 
dained to  use  it  when  most  impressively  urging  His  decrees 
and  exhorting  to  repentance.  For  instance,  in  the  Book  of 
Kings  the  heroic  prophet  Micaiah  scornfully  echoes  the 
lying  refrain  of  his  sycophant  brethren,  and  affects  to 
encourage,  in  words,  Ahab's  proposed  campaign  against 
Syria,  while,  in  truth,  earnestly  dissuading  from  it. 

'  And  the  King  said  unto  him,  Micaiah,  shall  we  go  against 
Ramoth  Gilead  to  battle  or  shall  we  forbear  ?  And  he 
answered  him,  Go,  and  prosper  ;  for  the  Lord  shall  deliver 
it  into  the  hand  of  the  King/2 

Who  can  mistake  the  meaning  of  Jehovah's  words  as  he 
bids  his  ungrateful  people  be  off  to  their  impure  idolatries  ? 

'  As  for  you,  O  house  of  Israel,  thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ; 
Go  ye,  serve  ye  every  one  his  idols,  and  hereafter  also,  if 
ye  will  not  hearken  unto  me  :  but  pollute  ye  my  holy  name 
no  more  with  your  gifts,  and  with  your  idols/  3 

This  is  undoubted  irony,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word  •  71 
but  sometimes  there  is  only  a  play  upon  words  and  the 

1  Aen.  x.  871,  xii.  668  (Dryden).  a  i  Kings  xxii.  15. 

3  Ezek.  xx.  39. 
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similarity  of  sounds  is  used  to  express  it,  in  a  way  that 
will  scarcely  bear  translation.  An  example  occurs  in  the 
fifth  chapter  of  Isaiah  ;  it  is  apparent  in  the  Greek  : 

He  looked  for  judgement  (jcpt/Aa), 
But  behold  oppression  (Sei/xa)  ,- 
For  righteousness  (ei/cos), 
But  behold  a  cry  (vetKos).1 

Under  the  same  category  fall  those  passages  where  names 
of  persons  and  places  are  changed  with  a  certain  pointed 
application — a  favourite  device  often  met  with  in  Hebrew 
scripture.2 

There  is  irony  too,  but  of  gentler  quality  and  distributed 
broadly  through  a  lengthened  discourse,  where  writers 
spontaneously  belittle  their  own  special  fancies  and  affect 
to  ridicule  them.  To  use  an  Aristotelian  phrase  rather 
forcible  than  elegant,  '  Those  who  begin  a  tickling  matcn 
do  not  get  tickled.'  3  Such  authors  cleverly  meet  the  shafts 
and  tauntings  of  criticism  half-way.  Virgil  is  wonderfully 
happy  in  his  use  of  this  manner,  especially  in  the  book  in 
which  he  discourses  '  of  the  heavenly  gifts  of  honey  borne 
in  the  air.'4  He  describes  for  us  the  far-reaching  city  and 
polity  of  his  bees  :  their  kings,  their  nobles,  palaces,  and 
battlements :  their  sentries  and  guards  :  all  is  high,  magni- 
ficent :  everything  is  suited  to  please  the  citizens  of  Rome. 
Even  his  verse  seems  to  march  with  a  prouder,  auguster 
tread.  Never  did  a  poet,  I  believe,  play  more  happily  with 
his  own  chosen  delights. 

I  have  thus,  gentlemen,  laid  before  you  a  few  of  the  many 

indications  of  that  modest  reserve — I  might  even  compare 

it  to  the  modest  blush  of  a  country  maiden — which  is  shown 

72  by  those  who  write  from  the  heart.    They  use  these  hints 

as  suggestions  that  they  may  neither  conceal  their  secrets 

1  Isa.  v.  7. 

*  e.  g.  Judges  vi.  32  ;  Ruth  i.  20  ;  Hos.  x.  5,  Beth-aven  ('  house 
of  vanity  ')  for  Bethel  ('  house  of  God  '). 

3  Nic.  Eth.  vii.  7.  8.  *  Geovg.  iv.  I. 
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from  worthy  readers  nor  cast  their  pearls  before  the  un- 
worthy. In  short,  they  more  willingly  understate  than 
exaggerate,  while  the  common  run  of  poets  pride  themselves 
most  of  all  in  outdoing  their  rivals  in  the  production  of 
what  is  novel,  passionate,  and  startling. 

Such  are,  then,  the  leading  marks  of  Primary  Poets  :  it 
remains  to  classify  those  poets  themselves,  after  some  system 
in  their  proper  ranks  and  orders. 
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The  author's  theory  of  the  essence  of  poetry  not  too  narrow,  because 
it  embraces  the  gentler  emotions  as  well  as  vehement  passion.  Some 
Primary  Poets  calm  and  even-tempered  :  others  vigorous  and  full 
of  interest  in  practical  life.  Of  these  last,  Homer,  burning  with 
enthusiasm  for  the  heroic  age,  the  most  splendid  type.  The  Iliad 
a  completed  whole  and  written  by  one  man. 

WHEN  I  first  approached  my  present  method  of  treating 
Poetry  I  was  much  exercised  by  the  reflection  that  Tragedy 
and  Epic,  by  universal  consent  the  most  perfect  forms  of 
poetry,  are,  more  than  any  others,  redolent  of  art  and  elabor- 
ation, only  maturing  indeed  after  long  lapse  of  time  and 
through  much  painstaking  thought.  '  How  is  this/  some 
one  may  say,  '  what  can  men,  who  spend  infinite  pains 
on  thinking  out  a  poem,  have  to  do  with  the  surging  unrest 
of  a  passionate  spirit  ?  Was  there  ever,  anywhere,  a  man 
who,  when  stirred  by  some  strong  emotion,  resolved  to 
devote  half  a  lifetime,  in  order  to  set  forth  more  clearly 
and  effectively  a  story,  not  merely  unconnected  with 
himself  and  his  own  time,  but  also  such,  it  may  be,  as  he 
himself  was  fully  conscious  could  never  have  happened  ?  ' 

Furthermore,  poets,  whose  aim  has  been  didactic  rather 

74  than  narrative,  and  who,  like  Lucretius,  describe  in  poetry 
the  Nature  of  the  Universe,  or,  like  Virgil,  the  rules  of 
husbandry,  or,  like  many  others,  subjects  concerned  with 
morals,  philosophy,  and  practical  arts  of  all  kinds — such 
will,  I  fear,  seem  to  some  critics  quite  irreconcilable  with 
my  principle.     For  in  these  we  have,  for  the  most  part, 
subjects  which  are,  some  too  remote,  some  too  ordinary, 
for  any  one  easily  to  believe  they  could  so  strike  men's 
sympathies  as  to  hurry  and  plunge  them,  by  inevitable 
fate,  into  such  poetic  expression  as  the  theory  requires. 
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Accordingly  it  is  concluded  that  either  our  theory  is  proved 
baseless,  or  that  Lucretius  and  others  like  him  must  be  held 
to  be  no  poets. 

To  such  an  objector  I  would  thus  reply  :  first,  that  it  is 
a  mistake  to  dissociate  utterly  all  deep  feeling  from  laborious 
finish  and  deliberation.  For  what  is  more  common  than 
for  men  who  have  been  under  some  strong  emotion  to  feel 
impelled  to  read  over  and  over  again  what  they  may  chance 
to  have  written  at  the  moment :  to  linger  over  almost  every 
word  ;  to  erase,  to  add,  to  recast  the  whole :  and  hardly  to 
please  themselves  with  any  form  ? 

Next,  as  to  the  subject  of  a  Tragedy  or  Epic  being,  so 
they  say,  frequently  foreign  to  the  writer,  surely  we  are  not 
wholly  without  experience  regarding  the  subtle  associations 
of  mind  with  mind  ;  and  of  what  little  importance  are 
subject,  time,  and  place,  where  Nature  once  moves  us  to 
laugh  with  those  who  laugh,  or  weep  with  those  who  weep. 
Are  theatre-goers  slower  to  disapprove,  to  be  charmed  or 
moved  to  compassion  because,  forsooth,  neither  Caesar 
nor  Oedipus,  nor  any  one  else  on  the  stage,  is  really  any- 
thing to  them  ?  Let  it  not  therefore  seem  strange  that 
actors  and  poets  find  nothing  foreign  to  themselves  which 
helps  to  relieve  a  spirit  glowing  with  passion. 

Lastly,  to  show  that  Lucretius  and  his  followers  ought 
not  (though  this  is  a  view  which  seems  to  have  commended  75 
itself  to  Aristotle)  to  be  relegated  to  the  ranks  of  mere 
scientists,  let  us  now,  guided  by  Nature's  own  teaching, 
split  up  the  array  of  Primary  Poets  into  classes  :  our 
plan  of  distribution  being  such  that  no  one  can  hereafter 
doubt  that  an  Oedipus,  or  the  Iliad  itself,  or  some  yet  longer 
and  more  elaborate  poetic  effort,  might  well  spring  from  the 
enthusiastic  promptings  of  a  mind  deeply  stirred. 

We  have,  in  general  terms,  laid  it  down  that  Primary  Poets, 
those  whom  I  may  call  the  native  inhabitants  of  Poetry's 
realm,  have  the  special  characteristic  of  writing  from  a  full 
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heart,  of  being  skilled  to  relieve  the  outbursts  of  emotion 
by  aid  of  song.  Grant  me  this  as  my  starting-point,  and  it 
will  follow  that  there  will  be  as  many  and  as  many  kinds 
of  poems  as  there  are  emotions  of  the  human  mind. 

Now  (I  will  here  borrow  Quintilian's  words)  '  Emotion  is 
of  two  orders  ;  the  Greeks  call  the  one  Traces,  which  we  may 
fittingly  render,  feeling  ;  the  other  ^0o?,  a  word  which,  at 
least,  so  it  seems  to  me,  has  no  precise  Latin  equivalent : 
mores  we  call  it,  or  character  ;  and  thence  that  part  of 
philosophy  which  deals  with  character  is  styled  yOiK^  or 
Moral.  More  circumspect  critics  are  governed  in  their 
definition  rather  by  use  and  intention  than  strict  etymology. 
Thus,  the  former  they  have  called  passionate  feelings,  the 
latter  mild  and  gentle  :  by  the  one  men  are  vehemently 
excited,  by  the  other  they  are  calmed  :  the  one  overpowers 
us,  the  other  persuades/1 

Why,  then,  should  we  not  with  like  discrimination  recog- 
nize Poetry  as  twofold  ?  There  will,  assuredly,  be  one  kind 
the  special  solace  of  spirits  strongly  moved,  and  another 
more  adapted  to  those  of  milder  and  calmer  disposition. 
The  former  will  refresh  and  encourage  the  man  who  is 
anxious,  longing,  grief -stricken,  or  joyous,  by  its  very  whirl 
and  rush  of  passion  ;  the  latter  will  give  expression  to 
a  cast  of  mind  which  is  apprehensive,  eager,  melancholy, 
76  alert.  Either  kind  will  give  full  rein  to  men's  imagination, 
ever  eager  to  turn,  should  fortune  favour,  in  any  direction 
in  which  each  may  freely  indulge  his  characteristic  temper. 

To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  from  the  Bible  ;  Balaam, 
when,  inspired  for  a  moment  by  pious  enthusiasm,  he  envies 
the  death  of  the  righteous,  exhibits  one  principle  of  conduct; 
quite  another  is  seen  in  the  great  and  good  man,  whoever 
he  was,  that  wrote  the  Book  of  Job.  Yet  both  speak  to  one 
end  ;  but  while  Job  has  bequeathed  us  the  poetic  expression 
of  an  r)0o<s  or  saintly  character,  the  outcome  of  a  lifetime, 
1  Quint.  Inst.  vi.  2.  2. 
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Balaam  merely  shows  a  passing  impulse  of  feeling.  And 
any  one  can  easily  distinguish  for  himself,  in  a  similar  way, 
other  poets  exhibiting  other  passions.  Some  there  are 
whom,  just  now  and  again,  their  wrath  at  wickedness 
has  driven  to  poetic  expression  :  as  the  Psalmist  in  the 
vigorous  rendering  of  Buchanan  : 

Quid  gloriaris,  impie 
Tyranne,  pravis  artibus  ? 
Tua  lingua  semper  fraudibus 
Intenta  comminsciitur 
Nefas,  nitente  cotibus 
Acutior  novacula. 
Te  prava  rectis  plus  iuvant, 
Plus  falsa  veris  recreant  ; 
Dolisque  pestilentibus 
Libenter  aurem  commodas. 
Ergo  Deus  te  conteret, 
Hominumque  contubernio 
Eliminabit,  ac  domum 
Evertet  omnem  funditus.1 

In  others,  such  as  Juvenal  and  Archilochus,  we  see  rage 
and  righteous  indignation  giving  the  colouring  of  their 
whole  work.  Style  can  hardly  show  greater  contrast  than 
between  Sappho  and  Tibullus  :  he  recalls  the  love  affairs  of 
a  lifetime  :  she  seeks  remedy  for  present  passion. 

But  I  need  not  pursue  this  further  ;  none  can  fail  to  see, 
I  think,  how  widely  this  distinguishing  principle  applies, 
and  how  greatly  it  assists  us  in  adjusting  the  claims  and 
assigning  the  provinces  of  poetic  rivals. 

1  George  Buchanan's  Paraphrase,  Psalm  Hi,  '  Why  boastest  thou 
thyself,  thou  tyrant :  that  thou  canst  do  mischief  :  whereas  the 
goodness  of  God :  endureth  yet  daily  ?  Thy  tongue  imagineth 
wickedness  :  and  with  lies  thou  cuttest  like  a  sharp  razor.  Thou 
hast  loved  unrighteousness  more  than  goodness  :  and  to  talk  of 
lies  more  than  righteousness.  Thou  hast  loved  to  speak  all  words 
that  may  do  hurt  :  O  thou  false  tongue.  Therefore  shall  God  destroy 
thee  for  ever  :  he  shall  take  thee,  and  pluck  thee  out  of  thy  dwelling, 
and  root  thee  out  of  the  land  of  the  living.' — Prayer  Book.  i 
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77  But  as  an  eager  spirit  generally  burns  itself  out  quickly, 
poems  which  arise  through  intense  feeling  and  are  thrown 
off  in  a  single  jet,  as  it  were,  will  probably  be  shorter  than 
the  other  kind  and  of  simpler  form  :  but  the  productions 
of  a  steady,  even-balanced  mind,  may  well  be  long  drawn 
out,  evidence  much  elaboration,  and,  as  was  said  of  Demo- 
sthenes, smell  of  midnight  oil. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  there  is  nothing  irrational  in  the 
contention  that  even  an  Epic  may  serve  the  purpose  of 
the  most  fervid  poet  and  soothe  deep-rooted  and  vital 
yearning. 

Now,  strong  passion  visits  us  but  rarely  :  we  ordinarily 
follow  the  natural  bent  of  our  temperament  and  character  ; 
no  wonder,  then,  that  far  the  greater  number  of  poetic- 
productions  strike  the  gentler  note.  Indeed,  except  some 
lyrics  and  elegies,  and  a  few  satires,  I  hardly  recall  one 
famous  poem  which  is  a  pure  and  simple  outcome  of 
passion.  All  other  poems  reflect  the  character  of  a  lifetime, 
and  tastes  which  have  become  familiar  to  the  mind  by 
long  association.  Yet  none  the  less,  they  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  spring  from  the  inmost  heart  :  you  might  indeed 
say  that  really  and  truly  they  are  framed  after  and  accord 
with  the  man's  secret  nature  even  more  faithfully.  Other 
remedies  are  at  hand  to  allay  or  distract  sudden  access  of 
anger  or  grief.  Swift  emotion  both  dies  away  spontane- 
ously, and,  moreover,  is  wont  to  arouse  and  stimulate 
genuine  and  stable  strength  of  spirit.  But  what  remedy 
is  to  be  found  for  troubles  which  have  clearly  grown  up 
with  the  character,  silent  and  unnoticed,  interpenetrating 
a  man's  whole  life  ?  Certainly,  it  will  be  a  most  effective 
solace  if  a  man  can,  in  some  sort,  enshrine  in  verse  something 
of  the  form  and  feature  of  that  which  is  closest  to  his  heart. 
Indeed,  on  the  same  principle  on  which  we  have  before 
declared  that  verse  has  more  power  to  soothe  than  prose, 
~g  we  may,  I  think,  plainly  perceive  why  it  is,  that  in  com- 
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posing  a  poem  too,  it  is  better  to  have  some  story  or  settled 
plan  before  us,  than  to  utter  the  changing  impulse  of  the 
moment .  The  very  fact  of  orderly  and  methodized  progress 
may  not  a  little  conduce  to  settlement  of  mind :  since,  out 
of  the  boundless  abundance  of  thought  and  language  simul- 
taneously placed  before  the  mind,  we  can  carefully  select 
those  thoughts  most  fitted  for  our  undertaking  and  that 
language  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  subject  and  the 
rhythm,  and  also  most  useful  for  our  purpose. 

And  here  I  must  express  the  surprise  I  often  feel  at  the 
want  of  insight  of  those — they  are  principally  young  men — 
in  whose  view  works  showing  skill  and  plan  seem  frigid 
and  jejune  and  less  worthy  of  a  poet.  They  think  they  have 
indeed  written  something  great  if  by  lucky  chance  they 
have  stitched  in,  here  and  there,  some  striking  and  clever 
patches  ;  caring  nothing  whether  they  are  appropriate  or 
inappropriate,  since  they  deny  that  a  poet's  fine  frenzy  is 
subject  to  law  or  control.  I  should  like,  once  for  all,  to 
warn  them  .that  it  is  just  the  jejune  poet  who,  hopeless  of 
better,  sticks  tenaciously  to  what  first  comes  into  his  mind  ; 
that  he  has  a  frigid  spirit  who,  troubling  little  as  to  the  sub- 
ject, is  readily  pleased  with  his  own  productions,  but  that  it  is 
the  great  and  earnest  soul  which  tries  every  possible  means, 
which  selects  only  the  best,  which  spares  neither  labour 
nor  learning  if  only  he  may  thus  produce  an  adequate  and 
beautiful  representation  of  that  in  which  his  heart  delights. 

But  to  resume  ;  none  need  now,  I  am  convinced,  be  appre- 
hensive, lest,  by  what  I  may  call  our  edict,  we  have  fixed 
our  bounds  too  strictly,  and  seem  to  have  forcibly  pressed 
into  close  confines  the  noble  family  of  poets.  For  you  have 
seen  that  wellnigh  everything  which  may  suddenly  excite 
or  long  engross  men's  minds,  is  embraced  and  included  by 
our  principle.  And  so  I  proceed  to  their  divisions  and  orders.  79 
It  were  endless  to  dwell  on  particulars  ;  suffice  it  to  make 
trial  in  a  few  leading  instances. 
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First  of  all,  those  poets  whose  work  bears  witness  to  the 
permanent  tenor  of  a  lifetime  and  a  certain  stable  character 
(rjOos)  admit  of  convenient  division  into  two  ranks.  For  just 
as  connoisseurs  classify  artists,  adjudging  one  a  painter  of 
tranquil  scenes  and  another  a  master  of  compositions  busy 
with  action  and  life  ;  so  it  is  with  poets  :  one  will  be  charmed 
with  the  '  cool,  sequestered  vale  of  life  ',  while  another  will 
sing 

Of  battles,  and  the  breath 

Of  stormy  war,  and  violent  death. 

Each  will  create  for  himself  his  own  special  form  of  poetry  : 
the  one,  fond  of  action,  keen  to  watch  the  character  and 
affairs  of  men,  creates  epic  or  the  drama  or  any  other  form 
which  represents  action  ;  while  the  other,  who  loves 
restful  things,  the  country,  or  quiet  pursuits,  will  surely  be 
drawn  to  write  Georgics  or  Eclogues. 

But  if,  by  what  men  call  chance,  he  should  happen  to 
adopt,  of  his  own  accord  or  through  the  suggestion  of  others, 
a  subject  little  suited  to  him ;  should  one  whose  real  joy 
is  in  the  country  sing  of  battles,  for  instance,  or  the  '  sad 
stories  of  the  death  of  kings  ',  assuredly,  to  such  as  can  read 
between  the  lines,  his  poem  will  afford  no  uninteresting 
study.  Again  and  again  Nature  will  reappear  triumphant, 
and  though  taken  up  with  things  far  removed,  will  wistfully 
gaze  back  on  the  well-known  charms  which  have  delighted 
her  from  her  birth.  A  noble  work  may  thus  result,  though 
not  quite  of  such  character  as  the  writer  proposed  at  the 
outset. 

The  subject,  then,  of  his  poem  a  writer  should  fix  upon 
with  whatever  care  and  insight  he  can  command  :  but  it 
will  not  greatly  matter,  I  think,  whether  the  form  is 
dramatic  or  narrative,  whether  you  give  it  to  the  world 
with  the  help  of  actors  or  of  a  rhapsodist ;  for  surely  no  one 
would  suggest  that  Homer  would  have  failed  in  Tragedy 
or  Shakespeare  in  an  Epic.  These  matters  are  mere  frame- 
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work,  not  essentials,  their  choice  depending  less  on  the  80 
writer's  own  taste  than  on  that  of  his  age. 

I  propose  next  to  make  proof  of  my  theory  by  applying 
it  to  the  case  of  the  greatest  of  all  poets.  We  have  reached 
the  point  at  which  we  must  deal  with  Homer's  Iliad  :  we 
must  trace  by  what  special  impulse,  by  what  unrest  he 
was  led  to  draw  together,  as  by  a  magician's  wand,  all  the 
undiscovered  resources  of  poetry  : 

And  in  the  race 

He  equalled  all  the  promise  of  his  form 
In  those  his  rounds,  and  so  with  noblest  prize 
Of  conquest  left  the  ground.1 

It  most  unfortunately  happens,  indeed,  that  details  of  his 
life  have  either  entirely  perished  or  are  so  disfigured  by 
legendary  accretion,  that  it  is  only  once  or  twice  at  the 
outside  that  they  throw  any  light,  and  that  always  very  dim, 
on  inferences  drawn  from  the  poems  themselves.  Still,  this 
is  of  less  importance  to  Homeric  students,  since  there  is  no 
writer  known  to  us  who  more  simply  and  openly  exhibits, 
in  almost  every  part  of  his  poem,  his  real  character  and 
feeling. 

We  may  remark,  to  begin  with,  that  he  is  far  removed 
from  the  quietly  reflective  class :  he  ever  hastens  and  presses 
forward  ;  and  displays  on  every  page  a  genius  for  affairs. 
This  it  is  which  Aristotle  so  often  praises  in  him  :  '  Homer 
alone  may  be  said  to  deserve  the  name  of  poet,  not  only 
on  account  of  his  other  excellences,  but  also  of  the  dramatic 
spirit  of  his  imitations  ...  he  is  the  only  poet  who  seems  to 
have  understood  what  part  in  his  poem  it  was  proper  for 
him  to  take  himself.  The  poet,  in  his  own  person,  should 
speak  as  little  as  possible.  .  .  .  But  other  poets,  ambitious 
to  figure  throughout,  themselves,  imitate  but  little  and 
seldom.  Homer  after  a  few  preparatory  lines,  immediately 
introduces  a  man,  a  woman,  or  some  other  character : 
1  Soph.  Elect*.  687  (Plumptre). 
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for  all  have  their  character — nowhere  are  the  manners 
neglected.' 1 

No  doubt,  to  Aristotle,  action,  as  for  morality,  so  for 
81  poetry,  seemed  the  one  thing  needful :  nor  was  he,  it  seems, 
much  inclined  to  admit  within  the  magic  circle  of  the  poets 
any  one,  even  by  name,  but  Homer  and  the  Attic  tragedians. 
We,  however,  who  have  lived  late  enough  to  read  a  Lucre- 
tius and  a  Virgil  (not  to  mention  other  instances)  modify 
his  canon  by  assigning  due  place  to  reflective  writers  :  yet 
we  would  by  no  means  cancel  one  word  of  his  pre-eminent 
praise  of  Homer  as  the  chief  of  dramatic  poets. 

Suppose,  then,  a  man  of  ardent  genius,  highly  gifted  with 
imaginative  faculty,  living  in  Greece  about  the  time  of  the 
decline  of  the  Heroic  Age  :  suppose,  whether  by  chance  or 
ill  condition  of  affairs,  there  was  no  career  open  to  him 
in  the  public  service,  either  civil  or  military :  we  may 
easily  conceive  such  an  one  to  have  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
rhapsodists,  then  at  the  height  of  their  vogue  among  his 
countrymen  :  that  so  he  might  beguile  his  years  by  at  least 
celebrating  in  song  great  deeds,  such  as  fate  forbade  him 
to  act.  And,  after  all,  how  better  could  his  end  be 
served  than  by  selecting  out  of  the  many  stories  available 
one  of  amplest  range,  of  widespread  fame,  graced  by  noble 
names  ;  which  would  recall  to  him  day  by  day,  as  he  wrote, 
those  bygone  times  which  he  so  dearly  cherished  ;  and, 
perhaps,  after  he  was  dead  and  gone  might  hand  down 
his  name  to  history  linked  with  the  majestic  memories  of 
heroes  ? 

But  it  will  be  worth  while  to  recall  the  meaning  and 
significance  of  that  Heroic  Age,  for  to  Homer's  passionate 
and  admiring  reverence  for  it  we  are,  I  suggest,  indebted 
for  his  splendid  poems.  We  all  know  that  the  highest 
glory  of  heroes  lay  in  warlike  valour  ;  yet  in  valour 

1  Arist.  Poet,  viii,  xliv  (Twining). 
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qualified  in  many  ways,  which  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to 
our  own  ancestors  and  to  what  are  called  Mediaeval  times.  82 
The  Argives  (not  yet  called  Hellenes,  according  to  Thucy- 
dides) l  were  then  associated  by  the  bond  of  a  common 
soil  and  race  ;  oftener,  indeed,  than  it  should  have  been, 
sundered  by  tribal  discord  and  separating  distances.  Their 
chiefs  were  held  in  highest — indeed,  wellnigh  religious — 
reverence :  for  common  tradition  assigned  them  an  ancestry, 
springing,  in  part,  even  from  the  Gods  themselves  :  Homer 
constantly  speaks  of  '  god-nurtured  kings  ',  and  carefully 
traces  their  genealogy  through  three  or  four  generations 
to  some  deity.  Nor  did  ever  any  people  more  scrupulously 
assign,  not  merely  to  particular  regions  but  to  individual 
men,  their  tutelary  patrons  and  guardians,  drawn  from  the 
celestial  deities  such  as  the  'daemons '  spoken  of  by  Hesiod, 

Earth- wandering  daemons  they  their  charge  began, 
The  ministers  of  good  and  guards  of  man.2 

And  every  chief  and  leader  secretly  cherished  the  hope  that 
he  might  himself,  perhaps,  attain  one  day  to  this  august 
company. 

These  things,  as  they  are  well  known  to  all,  I  have  but 
briefly  recalled :  now  we  must  examine  the  Iliad  itself, 
in  order  to  see  whether  it  is  so  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  those 
bygone  times,  that  it  is  conceivable  that  its  creation  is  due 
to  a  passionate  love  of  them.  For  we  are  compelled  to  fall 
back  on  such  tests  of  an  author's  bias  and  disposition  when 
details  of  his  life,  are  wholly  wanting.  Careful  analysis  of 
the  plan  of  the  work,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  detail ;  deter- 
mination of  the  poet's  main  influences,  in  selection  of 
subject,  in  choice  of  characters,  of  style  and  language — all 
these  points  must  be  thoroughly  considered.  We  must 
anxiously  avoid,  however,  allowing  a  too  zealous,  not  to 
say  too  pedantic,  regard  for  our  own  theories  to  issue  in 

1  i.  3.  a  Hesiod,  Works  and  Days,  122  (Elton). 
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hard  and  fast  rules  ;  lest  we  allow  our  own  petty  restrictions 
83  to  obscure  the  brilliant  gifts  of  genius.  So  at  length,  after 
drawing  at  least  some  probable  support  for  our  theory  from 
the  poem  itself,  we  shall  proceed  to  consider  what  evidence 
is  to  be  found  in  grammarians  and  historians  ;  and  through 
them,  I  think,  we  shall  plainly  infer  that  Homer  must  have 
lived  in  an  age  when  gifted  and  eager-minded  men  were 
naturally  led  to  turn  their  minds,  with  a  certain  sad  wist- 
fulness,  back  to  the  thought  of  that  heroic  age. 

The  general  question,  however,  demands  fuller  time 
than  we  can  assign  it,  I  think,  to-day,  Now,  let  me  merely 
add  a  word  or  two  in  consideration  of  any  whose  minds  may 
have  been  troubled  by  the  subtleties  of  certain  critics,  who 
deny  that  such  a  person  as  we  call  Homer  ever  lived  at  all ; 
and  those  poems,  which  eighty  generations  have  styled  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  these  keener-sighted  critics  declare 
to  be,  not  the  work  of  a  single  author,  but  a  collection  of 
shorter  works  produced  here  and  there  by  many  hands  and 
brought  together  in  the  form  of  two  long  poems,  under  the 
direction,  perhaps,  of  Lycurgus  or  Hipparchus.  I  believe 
that  many  will  resent  such  a  theory,  and  am  quite  sure  that 
to  myself,  at  all  events,  it  would  be  annoying.  I  should 
be  wasting  all  my  toil ;  and  the  host  of  critics  would  be 
engaged  in  a  mock  combat,  like  that  in  the  Iliad  itself, 
when  : 

The  silver-bowed  fair  God  then  threw  in  the  tumultuous 

throng 

An  image,  that  in  stature,  look,  and  arms  he  did  create 
Like  Venus'  son ;  for  which  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  made 

debate, 
Laid  loud  strokes  on  their  ox-hide  shields  and  bucklers 

easily  borne ; 
Which  error  Phoebus  pleased  to  urge  on  Mars  himself 

in  scorn.1 

But  there  is  no  ground  for  alarm,  gentlemen  ;  such  specula- 
//.  v.  451  (Chapman). 
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tions  send  us  back  to  the  simple  instinct  of  our  own  feeling. 
We  must  appeal  to  the  people,  putting  on  one  side  the 
speculations  of  a  few  distinguished  men.  Recall  what 
impression  was  made  on  each  of  us  when  reading  Homer 
for  the  first  time.  Indeed,  if  my  experience  is  worth 
anything,  I  should  say  that  never  were  any  decisions 
dependent  on  internal  evidence,  so  absolutely  certain  as 
these  two,  that  the  Iliad  is  a  single  work  and  that  it  was 
written  by  one  man. 

This  is,  first  of  all,  shown  by  the  marvellous  linking  and  84 
sequence  of  the  different  episodes  :  and  as  to  this,  Aristotle, 
a  most  exacting  critic  in  such  matters,  thus  declares  himself  ; 
'  Yet  is  the  construction  of  those  poems  [the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey]  as  perfect,  and  as  nearly  approaching  to  the  imitation 
of  a  single  action,  as  possible.' l  Nor  can  I  possibly  conceive 
with  what  show  of  reason  any  one  can  persuade  himself 
that  a  poem  which  is  put  forward  as  a  pattern  and  model 
of  arrangement  by  Aristotle  and  Horace,  was  the  result 
either  of  mere  chance  or  of  some  Amphion's  skill,  piecing 
the  scattered  elements  into  a  finished  unity. 

Moreover,  through  the  whole  work,  where  so  much 
depends  on  character,  the  several  actors  maintain  a  won- 
derful consistency :  such  as  were  Achilles,  Agamemnon, 
Nestor,  and  the  rest  in  the  First  Book,  that  they  remain  to 
the  end.  How  difficult  of  imitation  this  would  have  been 
sufficiently  appears  from  the  example  of  poets  who  draw 
from  tradition  and  present  historical  characters.  Not  one 
but  reads  himself  into  the  common  type.  Aeschylus'  con- 
ception of  Electra  is  one  thing,  that  of  Sophocles  another, 
nor  do  Euripides  and  Ovid  suggest  to  us  the  same  notion 
of  Medea.  So  much  the  more  incredible  is  it  that  any  one 
could  have  filled  in  the  unfinished  (as  they  assume)  portrait 
of  Achilles  with  such  skill  that  no  trace  of  the  piecing 

1  Arist.  Poet,  xlvii  (Twining). 
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together  remains  :  all  the  elements  seeming  consistent  one 
with  another,  and  all  with  the  magnificent  creation  of  the 
hero  himself.  Besides,  we  see  that  Achilles  was  from  the 
beginning  marked  out  by  the  poet  for  the  fate  which  befalls 
him  :  to  deny  the  catastrophe  to  Homer  seems  to  me  much 
the  same  as  to  maintain,  not  that  the  spring  (as  we  read 
85  in  Thucydides  some  one  advised),  but  that  autumn  should 
be  left  out  of  the  year  :  why,  it  is  to  lead  up  to  this  that  all 
the  other  parts  are  arranged. 

As  to  style,  there  are  few  lines  indeed  without  the 
Homeric  ring,  nor  are  these  more  frequent  in  the  later 
books  (whose  authenticity  is  questioned)  than  in  the 
earlier.  Later  poets  may  perhaps  have  here  and  there 
interposed  something  of  their  own,  but  the  evidence  is  far 
short  of  proving  them  to  have  materially  tampered  with 
the  main  structure  of  the  glorious  poem  by  addition  of  any 
integral  part  of  it. 

Nor  am  I  much  concerned  with  an  objection  which  may 
perhaps  occur  to  some  students  :  namely,  that  in  those 
times  there  must  have  been  many  capable  of  composing 
verse  rhythmical  enough  to  reach  the  Homeric  standard. 
Granting  it  were  so,  at  least  as  far  as  concerns  rhythm  and 
sound,  yet  I  would  remind  objectors  that  this  applies  to 
a  later  age,  not  to  that  of  Pisistratus  or  Lycurgus  :  in  whose 
times  very  few  written  works,  if  any,  can  be  supposed  to 
have  existed  for  copyists  to  busy  themselves  with. 

'  Well,  but  towards  the  close  of  the  Iliad  we  meet  an 
extraordinary  number  of  words  which  the  writer  had  not 
hitherto  used.'  The  answer  is,  that  the  entirely  new  sub- 
jects with  which  those  books  are  full  necessarily  called  for 
new  words  to  express  them. 

And,  as  for  the  contention  that  after  the  death  of  Hector 
the  sequel  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  main  plot :  two 
whole  books  containing  nothing  but  a  description  of  his 
funeral  rites  and  those  of  Patroclus,  I  shall  deal,  if  possible, 
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with  this  more  fully  at  a  later  stage.  I  merely  note  now 
that  Homer,  if  we  have  rightly  divined  his  true  method  and 
his  character,  would  he  sure  to  commemorate  the  lament 
for  Heroes,  and  their  funeral  ceremonies,  with  earnest 
sympathy. 

Finally,  I  advise  you,  gentlemen,  least  of  all  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  far-fetched  and  too  clever  speculation  of 
certain  contemporary  would-be  critics,  whose  constant  86 
theme  is  that  the  age,  not  the  writer,  is  the  real  author  of 
all  that  is  written  :  and  that  results  both  of  talent  and  of 
literary  achievement  are  produced  by  a  kind  of  fatalistic 
destiny,  and  so,  as  Homer  lived  among  rude  and  unculti- 
vated men,  they  say  he  might  well  have  written  isolated 
rhapsodies,  but  not  have  built  up  a  whole  Iliad  out  of  them. 
This  is  such  reasoning  as  carries  its  own  refutation  with 
the  bare  statement.  Therefore,  especially  to  a  long-patient 
audience,  I  shall  not  dwell  further  on  the  point :  but  it  did 
seem  necessary,  in  passing,  to  caution  the  younger  of  you 
not  to  yield  too  easy  credence  to  these  ingenious  triflers  : 
nor  assign  so  great  weight  to  the  age  and  time,  whether  in 
literature,  politics,  manners,  or  daily  life  as  to  ignore  that 
far  more  and  much  greater  influence  is  accorded  by  a  kindly 
Providence  to  each  man's  character,  strength  of  will  and 
patient  industry. 

In  short,  let  us  thankfully  and  joyfully  take  our  Homer 
as  the  learning  of  ages  has  handed  him  down  to  us  :  let  all 
credit  be  given  to  Pisistratus  or  whoever  it  may  have  been 
that  gathered  together  the  '  scattered  limbs  '  of  the  poet 
and  welded  them  into  a  whole  :  so  nevertheless  that  we 
firmly  hold  this  whole  to  have  come  together  by  no  chance 
but  out  of  the  splendid  conception  of  the  author. 

Our  next  lecture  will  deal  with  his  general  plan,  the 
materials  being  drawn  from  the  poem  itself. 
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The  subject  of  the  Iliad  and  the  character  of  Achilles  considered.  Both 
suggest  that  Homer  might  have  been  impelled  to  write  by  his  enthusi- 
astic delight  in  the  Heroic  Age. 

OUR  discussion  about  the  Iliad  will  embrace  two  chief 
points.  One,  much  the  more  important,  derived  from  the 
course  of  the  poem  itself  :  which  will  afford  proof  through- 
out to  an  attentive  reader  that  the  poet  had  the  same 
outlook  on  life  as  the  old  heroes :  the  other  will  maintain 
that  Homer  lived  just  at  that  period  when  he  would  have 
been  most  keenly  influenced  by  the  heroic  feeling  (rrdOos), 
and  a  wistful  regret  for  an  age  just  passing  away.  Hence 
we  may  at  least  with  reasonable  probability,  infer  that  he 
betook  himself  to  composition  in  order  to  appease  in  some 
measure  his  restless,  burning  passion  for  bygone  days  and 
departed  heroes. 

As  a  preliminary  we  must  review  the  whole  design  of 
the  Iliad,  and  examine  whether  it  be  of  such  a  character 
as  might  answer  to  the  cravings  of  an  eager-souled  man, 
with  his  eye  intently  fixed  on  heroic  deeds. 
88  And  here  it  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  first  place,  that  those 
who  limit  the  plan  of  the  renowned  poem  to  the  story  of 
Achilles'  wrath,  scarcely  comprehend  Homer's  mind  :  they 
press  too  hard  and  interpret  too  literally  the  opening 
lines  : 

Achilles'  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direful  spring 
Of  woes  unnumbered,  heavenly  Goddess,  sing. 

More  truly,  I  think,  might  it  be  said,  that  his  proposed 
subject  was  to  celebrate  the  capture  of  Troy  by  the  Greeks. 
So  thought  Horace,  indeed,  who  calls  Homer  the  '  narrator 
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of  the  Trojan  war  ',  praising  him  because  he  does  not  trace 
back  his  subject  to  its  starting-point  in  '  Leda's  twin  eggs  '. 
And  he  contrasts  with  him,  too,  a  certain  '  braggart '  who 
grandiloquently  began  : 

Of  Priam's  fate  and  far-famed  war  111  sing.1 

Such  praise  would  have  had  no  meaning  had  not  the  critic 
clearly  recognized  that  events  of  equal  greatness  were 
dealt  with  by  both.  Elsewhere,  Horace,  in  two  or  three 
lines,  sums  up  the  whole  Iliad : 

And  Troy  (her  Hector  swept  away) 
Became  to  Greece  an  easier  prey.2 

Indeed,  Homer  himself  many  times  implies  that  the 
whole  fate  of  the  war  hung  in  the  balance  when  Hector's 
life  was  imperilled : 

Thy  hand  that  did  defend 
These  gates  of   Ilion,  these  long  walls   by  thy   arm 

measured  still 
Amply  and  only.3 

And  on  this  turns  the  whole  of  Priam's  appeal,  vainly 
beseeching  his  son  to  avoid  the  last  fatal  combat : 

Take  the  town,  retire,  dear  son,  and  save 
Troy's  husbands  and  their  wives,  nor  give  thine  own 

life  to  the  grave 
For  this  man's  glory.    Pity  me,  me,  wretched,  so  long 

alive, 
Whom  in  the  door  of  age  Jove  keeps,  that  so  he  may 

deprive 
My  being  in  fortune's  utmost  curse,  to  see  the  blackest 

thread 
Of  this  life's  miseries.'4 

Manifestly,  the  whole  hope  and  fortune  of  the  Trojan 
name  lay  in  the  life  and  triumph  of  one  man  :  and  he,  in 
truth,  did  not  merely  by  his  valour,  but  by  his  piety  and 

1  A.  P.  137.  2  Odes,  ii.  4.  10  (Francis). 

3  //.  xxii.  507  (Chapman).  *  //.  xxii.  56  (Chapman). 
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goodness,  shield  the  walls  and  homes  of  the  fatherland  : 
and  is  therefore  very  often  called  '  dear  to  Zeus  '. 
89  And  so,  after  he  had  for  nine  years,  practically  by  himself, 
repelled  the  attacks  of  the  Greeks,  the  ancient  chroniclers 
themselves  recorded,  I  believe,  some  such  state  of  affairs 
as  Homer  has  painted  for  us  :  to  such  a  pass,  namely,  were 
the  Trojans  come,  that  none,  not  even  Hector  himself, 
dared  any  longer  risk  pitched  battle  in  open  field.  Achilles 
brags  of  it  in  terms  : 

When  I  was  armed  among  the  Greeks,  he  would  not 

offer  fight 
Without  the  shadow  of  his  walls,  but  to  the  Scaean 

ports 
Or  to  the  holy  beech  of   Jove  came   backed   by  his 

consorts.1 

Therefore  it  was,  that  by  decree  of  heaven  (and  Homer 
ever  acknowledges  its  guiding  power)  the  fatal  quarrel 
arose  between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles.  And  so,  in  the 
absence  of  Achilles,  the  Trojans  once  more  venture  the 
field,  and,  by  frequent  success,  their  spirits  are  so  encour- 
aged that  they  would  not  decline,  as  before,  even  his  onset ; 
thus,  in  the  end,  they  were  utterly  overthrown  and  the 
Greeks  issued  triumphant  over  Asia. 

Such  is  the  main  theme  of  the  Iliad,  when  narrated 
without  ornament  in  the  simple  style  of  a  chronicle  :  though 
some  critics,  with  little  real  insight,  declare  it  to  be  ended 
with  the  reconciliation  of  Achilles.  This  would  indeed, 
perhaps,  be  a  fit  subject  were  the  poem  a  panegyric,  such 
as  Pindar's  odes,  for  instance  :  but  by  itself  alone,  it  is  not 
large  enough  to  be  conceived  capable  of  filling  out  the  broad 
expanse  of  an  Homeric  epic.  And  thus  he  named  his  book 
the  Iliad,  not  as  Statius  did  his  poem — the  AcUlleid  :  and 
made  it  deal  with  the  whole  Argive  race,  not  with  the 
men  of  Phthia  alone,  or  the  sons  of  the  Myrmidons.  Indeed, 

//.  ix.  353  (Chapman). 
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it  affected  all  the  nations  of  that  time,  for  it  was  this  strife 
which  first  brought  the  Greeks  as  a  nation  into  conflict  with 
the  Barbarians.  '  For  before  the  Trojan  war  nothing 
appeareth  to  have  been  done  by  Greece  in  common.' l 
Nor  throughout  ancient  annals  does  any  one  cause  stand  90 
out  more  powerfully  effective  to  draw  together  the  widely 
scattered  Greek  tribes  and  marshal  them  against  Asia. 

Let  us  therefore  take  it  for  granted  that  the  climax  of 
the  Iliad  is  the  death  of  Hector,  with  its  consequence  the 
imminent  fall  of  Troy :  and  that  Achilles'  wrath  is  (as 
Aristotle  says)  more  rightly  viewed  as  the  turning-point  of 
the  plot  rather  than  the  subject  of  the  whole  poem.  Through 
that,  no  doubt,  the  success  of  the  Greeks  was  long  delayed  : 
that  once  aroused,  first  encouraged  Troy  to  battle,  and  at 
last  appeased,  ensured  decisive  triumph  to  the  Greeks. 

Such  is  the  plan  of  the  whole  poem,  pre-eminently 
splendid,  truly  epic,  and  founded  on  a  war  wherein  were 
engaged  and  strained  to  their  very  utmost  all  the  forces 
both  of  Greece  and  of  Asia.  So  it  fell  out — almost  like  an 
answer  to  the  poet's  prayer — that  all  that  was  noble  and 
great  on  either  side,  and  all  which  for  heroic  valour  and 
renown  might  most  forcibly  excite  and  take  hold  of  men's 
minds,  could  be  displayed  in  one  comprehensive  picture. 

Further  yet,  observe  how  that  period  of  the  whole  war 
is  chosen  that  was  most  likely  to  rouse  enthusiasm  pre- 
eminently in  a  warlike  mind  (which  we  marked  at  the 
outset  as  the  index  of  the  heroic  temper),  and  to  illustrate 
conspicuously  the  prowess  of  the  Greeks,  and  especially  of 
Achilles  himself — 'most  heroic  of  all  heroes'  (^/owiKorraTos). 
Aristotle  remarks  that  that  which  is  condensed  is  always 
more  attractive  ;  in  other  words,  that  events  which  are 
crowded  together  and  follow  quickly  in  close  succession, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  arrest  the  attention  more  vividly ; 
this  may  be  seen  if  anywhere,  surely,  in  the  story  told 
1  Thucydides,  i.  3  (Hobbes). 
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in  the  Iliad.  Contests  and  struggles  which  had  been  long 
drawn  out  and  widely  extended  over  many  shores  and 
islands,  had  now  by  the  fortunes  of  war  become  confined 
within  a  narrow  space  and  the  shortest  possible  time.  And 
91  these  facts  contribute  very  much  to  that  direct  force  and 
vivid  simple  movement  which  quickly  recalls  the  past 
and  carries  us  hither  and  thither  as  the  poet  wills.  For 
instance  ;  Virgil's  account  of  the  fighting  of  Aeneas  seems 
utterly  tame  compared  with  the  Iliad,  whether  because  it 
is  spread  over  many  months,  or  because  it  takes  place 
in  scenes  far  distant  from  each  other,  and  is  mixed  up 
with  many  other  incidents  and  discussions,  which  do  not 
speedily  focus,  as  it  were,  to  a  crisis.  The  result  is,  that 
although  all  is  woven  together  with  consummate  art,  our 
attention  is  with  greatest  difficulty  restrained  from  wander- 
ing, and-  is  hardly  maintained  to  the  end.  In  fact,  Virgil 
keeps  our  minds  fixed  on  the  fortunes  of  a  whole  war,  with 
all  its  complex  variations,  while  the  reader  of  the  Iliad 
seems  to  be  looking  on  at  the  chances  and  changes  of 
a  single  battle,  something  like  that  army  mentioned  by 
Thucydides  :  '  when  the  battle  raged  just  before  their  eyes 
.  .  .  and  at  each  moment  their  friends  were  all  but  saved 
or  all  but  lost/  *. 

But  yet  the  limitations  of  time  and  place  did  not  hamper 
Homer  or  prevent  him,  as  occasion  offered,  from  exhibiting 
his  countrymen  in  every  kind  of  combat,  or  in  every  task 
incumbent  on  private  soldiers  or  leaders.  He  mainly 
delighted  in  a  pitched  and  hard-contested  battle  ;  and 
indeed,  if  anything  could  weary  us  in  Homer,  I  myself 
should  almost  admit  that  he  repeats  these  so  often  that  he 
does  weary  us.  But  there  is  room  left  for  the  single-handed 
duels  of  great  warriors,  sometimes  by  chance  encounter  and 
sometimes  after  challenge  in  due  form  :  again,  the  famous 
1  battle  at  the  walls  '  is  elaborately  pictured  ;  there  is  the 
1  Thucydides,  vii.  71. 
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night  adventure  of  Diomed  and  Ulysses,  when  they  attempt 
by  stratagem  to  seize  the  Trojan  bulwarks  ;  and  what  is 
alone  worth  all  the  rest,  whatever  happens  seems  no  mere 
result  of  the  poet's  clever  arrangement,  but  a  simple  conse- 
quence of  the  natural  order  of  events. 

Certainly  Homer,  in  laying  down  these  limitations  for 
himself,  had  wit  enough  to  see  that  by  so  doing  he  could 
best  minister  to  the  glory  of  his  country  and  of  the  great 
man  whom  he  displays  as  the  ideal  example  of  the  heroic 
character.  The  Asiatics,  too,  would  be  soothed  and  92 
flattered  when  they  found  such  great  deeds  ascribed  to 
their  own  Hector,  and  Troy  itself  only  falling  at  last  through 
a  certain  strength  of  Fate,  and  the  utmost  endeavour 
of  a  more  than  human  power.  Indeed,  with  marvellous 
skill,  he  so  contrives,  that  while  always  in  real  sympathy 
with  his  own  Greeks,  he  should  never  be  chargeable  with 
being  niggard  or  sparing  in  his  meed  of  praise  to  their  foes  : 
and  this  by  common  consent  is  a  notable  quality  of  the 
truly  heroic  character.  Who  does  not  recall  the  opening 
description  of  the  first  battle  ? 

So  to  the  fight  the  thick  battalions  throng, 

Shields  urged  on  shields,  and  men  drove  men  along, 

Sedate  and  silent  move  the  numerous  bands  : 

No  sound,  no  whisper,  but  their  chief's  commands, 

Those  only  heard  :    with  awe  the  rest  obey, 

As  if  some  god  had  snatch'd  their  voice  away. 

Not  so  the  Trojans  :    from  their  host  ascends 

A  general  shout  that  all  the  region  rends. 

As  when  the  fleecy  flocks  unnumber'd  stand 

In  wealthy  folds  and  wait  the  milker's  hand, 

The  hollow  vales  incessant  bleating  fills, 

The  lambs  reply  from  all  the  neighb'ring  hills ; 

Such  clamours  rose  from  various  nations  round, 

Mix'd  was  the  murmur,  and  confused  the  sound. 

Each  host  now  joins,  and  each  a  god  inspires, 

These  Mars  incites,  and  those  Minerva  fires.1 

1  //.  iv.  427  (Pope). 
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He  assigns  the  first  honours  to  his  own  countrymen, 
yet  in  such  wise  as  to  suggest  that  the  Trojans  came 
off  second  rather  through  some  untoward  chance  than 
through  any  lack  of  bravery. 

Observe  too,  how,  whenever  the  celestial  deities  hold 
aloof  from  the  strife,  the  Greeks  are  invariably  triumphant : 

The  stern  fight  freed  of  all  the  Gods,  conquest  with 

doubtful  wings 
Flew  on  their  lances.1 

This  made  so  strong  their  chace 

That  all  the  Trojans  had  been  housed,  and  never  turned 
a  face,2 

unless,  as  Helenus  advised,  Hector  had  set  forth  to  win 
over  Minerva  by  prayer  and  vow.  The  very  next  day, 
Diomed,  the  gods  remaining  passive,  renewed  the  doubtful 
struggle  : 

Then  souls  were  set  on  wing  ; 
Then  high  exploits  were  undergone  ;    then  Trojans 

in  their  walls 
Had  been  infolded  like  meek  lambs,  had  Jove  winked  at 

their  falls, 
Who  hurl'd  his  horrid  thunder  forth.3 

And  again,  wherever  the  reader's  sympathy  is  likely  to 
side  with  Troy,  just  there  the  poet — and  I  fancy  by  no 
mere  accident — drops  a  word  about  Paris  and  Helen. 
93  Is  it,  too,  without  object  that  the  touching  interview 
between  Hector  and  his  wife  is  prefaced  by  severe  upbraid- 
ing of  her  notorious  brother,  the  ill-omened  Paris  ? 

War   burns  about   the  town  for  thee  :    for  thee  our 

slaughtered  friends 
Besiege  Troy  with  their  carcasses,  on  whose  heaps 

our  high  walls 
Are  overlooked  by  enemies.4 

1  //.  vi.  i  (Chapman).  2  //.  vi.  73  (Chapman). 

3  //.  viii.  130  (Chapman).  4  //.  vi.  327  (Chapman). 
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Does  not  Hector,  when  nearing  his  end,  in  express  terms 
take  upon  himself  and  his  Trojan  countrymen  all  the 
reproach  of  a  disastrous  war  and  broken  faith  ? 

What  if  I  hang  my  shield, 
My  helm  and  lance  here  on  these  walls,  and  meet  in 

humble  field 
Renowned  Achilles,  offering  him  Helen  and  all  the 

wealth, 

Whatever  in  his  hollow  keels  bore  Alexander's  stealth 
For  both  th'Atrides.1 

So  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  piety  and  his  great  deserts,  it 
seems  right  that  he  should  suffer,  for  attaching  himself 
to  so  base  a  cause. 

These  are  a  few  instances  out  of  many,  in  which  Homer 
has  deliberately  intended  that  his  readers  should  wish  well 
to  the  Greeks,  even  when  their  sympathies  were  touched 
most  keenly  for  Hector.  It  is  entirely  of  a  piece  with  this 
that  in  the  main  conduct  of  the  poem,  he  takes  thought  for 
the  whole  of  the  Greek  race,  as  much  as  for  his  own  country, 
and  chiefly  celebrates  those  periods  of  the  war  when  great 
deeds  are  done  while  Achilles  himself  is  absent  :  inasmuch 
as,  when  in  the  field,  he  would  have  towered  over  and 
obscured  the  powers  of  the  rest. 

But  we  must  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  character  of 
Achilles  himself, — for  this  by  itself  gives  us  the  clearest 
indication  of  Homer's  true  spirit,  and,  moreover,  is  so 
essentially  interwrought  and  commingled  with  the  whole 
course  of  the  Iliad  that  no  one  could  possibly  discern  the 
latter,  and  leave  this  to  one  side.  Therefore  (with  all  94 
respect  to  so  clear-sighted  a  critic)  Horace  hardly,  I  think, 
shows  his  usual  judgement  in  the  lines : 

If  Homer's  great  Achilles  tread  the  stage, 
Intrepid,  fierce,  of  unforgiving  rage, 
Like  Homer's  Hero  let  him  spurn  all  laws, 
And  by  the  sword  alone  assert  his  cause.2 
1  //.  xxii.  in  (Chapman).  2  A.  P.  120  (Francis). 
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A  description  which  would  much  better  and  more  truly 
accord  with  some  braggart  soldier  of  the  Imperial  Guard, 
say  of  Nero  or,  if  you  like,  of  Octavius  himself,  than  with 
the  '  blameless  son  of  Peleus  '. 

Kindly  bear  with  me  for  a  moment,  gentlemen,  while 
I  recall  in  succession  some  few  of  the  ways  by  which 
Homer  quite  clears  Achilles  from  all  suspicion  of  such 
outrageous  savagery.  He  is  not  only  endowed  with  a  warlike 
virtue,  more  than  human,  but  commended  to  men's  affec- 
tion, and  wellnigh  reverence,  on  many  other  grounds. 

First  of  all,  how  great,  how  solemnly  impressive,  how 
deeply  touching,  the  passage  which  sets  forth  that  he  had 
come  to  Troy  of  his  own  free-will,  with  full  knowledge  that 
he  was  thus  marked  for  death.  Since,  although  he  seems, 
repeatedly,  to  refer  his  destiny  to  Fate,  that  sternest 
arbitress  of  human  fortunes,  yet  in  one  place  he  tells  us, 
in  express  terms,  that  the  Gods  had  conceded  his  wish  and 
desire  that  he  might  be  permitted,  himself,  to  choose  the 
time  and  manner  of  his  end  : 

My  fates  long  since  by  Thetis  were  disclosed, 
And  each  alternate,  life  or  fame,  proposed : 
Here  if  I  stay,  before  the  Trojan  town, 
Short  is  my  date  but  deathless  my  renown  ; 
If  I  return,  I  quit  immortal  praise 
For  years  on  years,  and  long  extended  days.1 

This  foreboding  of  death,  speedily  to  overtake  him  after 
having  slain  Hector,  seems  to  me  mysteriously  to  accom- 
pany and  tinge  his  whole  being  and  character. 

A  flood  of  tears,  at  this,  the  goddess  shed  ; 
Ah  then,  I  see  thee  dying,  see  thee  dead  ! 
When  Hector  falls,  thou  diest. — Let  Hector  die, 
And  let  me  fall !   Achilles  made  reply.2 

95  Consequently  he  does  not  rush  blindly  to  face  wounds 
and  death  like  a  mere  common  warrior  :    nor  does  he 
waver  betwixt  hope  and  fear  like  a  gambler,  who  just 
1  II.  ix.  410  (Pope).  *  II.  xviii.  95  (Pope). 
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because  of  the  very  element  of  chance  displays  a  certain 
show  of  courage.  But  Achilles  possesses  a  spirit  able  to 
foresee  all  the  future,  yet  so  unmoved  and  firm,  that  one 
views  him  not  as  courting  a  voluntary  death,  but  as  bowing 
in  submission  to  what  fate  has  decreed  :  thus  he  presents 
a  clear  picture,  not  only  of  a  most  brave  soldier,  but  (if 
I  may  say  so)  of  a  dedicated  and  devoted  victim. 

Note  too  how  extraordinarily  effective  is  this  boding 
fate,  in  winning  our  sympathy.  For  there  was  indeed  no 
slight  risk  that  the  part  played  by  Achilles  might  be  slow 
to  interest  us  :  since  he  is  so  far  beyond  mortals  both  in 
courage  and  power  as  to  seem  scarcely  in  danger  of  death 
or  wound,  and,  in  addition,  is  plainly  in  the  wrong  owing 
to  his  uncurbed  passion  through  almost  the  whole  Iliad. 
But  Homer,  with  consummate  skill,  meets  both  these 
drawbacks  to  our  sympathy  by  mention  of  the  nearness 
of  his  death  and  his  own  foreknowledge  of  it.  Thus,  at 
the  very  outset  of  his  ill-omened  rage  : 

To  the  shore  of  the  old  sea  he  betook 
Himself  alone,  and  casting  forth  upon  the  purple  sea 
His  wet  eyes,  and  his  hands  to  heaven  advancing,  this 

sad  plea 
Made  to  his  mother :    '  Mother !  since  you  brought  me 

forth  to  breathe 

So  short  a  life,  Olympius  had  good  right  to  bequeath 
My  short  life  honour.' 1 

And  Thetis  is  made  to  say  in  return  : 

Her  answer  she  poured  forth  in  tears  :   '  O  me,  my  son,' 

said  she, 
'  Why  brought  I  up  thy  being  at  all,  that  brought  thee 

forth  to  be 
Sad  subject  of  so  hard  a  fate  ?    O  would  to  heaven, 

that  since 
Thy  fate  is  little,  and  not  long,  thou  mightest  without 

offence 

And  tears  perform  it !  '  2 
1  //.  i.  349  (Chapman).  2  H.  i.  4*4  (Chapman). 
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And,  are  not  those  lines,  which  I  quoted  just  now,  setting 
forth  the  two-fold  decree  of  fate,  and  his  inevitable  doom 
96  should  he  remain  in  Troy,  introduced  admirably  just  when 
he  seems  especially  implacable  and  forbidding  :  in  cool 
blood,  absolutely  refusing  the  least  consideration  to  Aga- 
memnon's friendly  overtures  ?  Then  are  not  the  bitter 
words  with  which  he  lashes  Hector  prefaced  by  those 
mournful  lines  ? — 

0  would  to  heaven  thy  throne, 

With  these  fair  Deities  of  the  sea,  thou  still  had  sat 

upon, 

And  Peleus  had  a  mortal  wife,  since  by  his  means  is  done 
So  much  wrong  to  thy  grieved  mind,  my  death  being 

set  so  soon, 

And  never  suffering  my  return  to  grace  of  Peleus'  court ! 
Nor  do  I  wish  it :  nor  to  live  in  any  man's  resort, 
But  only  that  the  crying  blood  for  vengeance  of  my 

friend 
Mangled  by  Hector  may  be  stilled  :    his  foe's  death 

paying  his  end.1 

And  a  little  further  on  : 

And   when   the  loser  of  my  friend  his  death  in  me 

shall  find, 
Let  Death  take  all.    Send  him,  ye  Gods,  I'll  give  him 

my  embrace. 

And  if  such  fate  expect  my  life,  where  death  strikes 
I  will  lie. 

Meantime  I  wish  a  good  renown,  that  these  deep- 
breasted  dames 

Of  Ilion  and  Dardania  may,  for  the  extinguished 
flames 

Of  their  friends'  lives,  with  both  their  hands  wipe 
miserable  tears 

From  their  so  curiously-kept  cheeks,  and  be  the 
officers 

To  execute  my  signs  on  Troy,  when  (seeing  my  long 
retreat 

1  //.  xviii.  86  (Chapman). 
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But  gathered  strength,  and  gives  my  charge  answer- 
able heat) 

They  well  may  know  'twas  I  lay  still,  and  that  my 
being  away 

Presented  all  their  happiness.1 

So  too,  I  think,  those  savage  scenes,  the  farthest  removed 
of  all  from  the  true  heroic  spirit,  in  which  we  read  of  the 
suppliant  Lycaon  being  cut  up  and  trampled  under  foot, 
or  of  Hector's  corpse  being  brutally  and  shamefully 
belaboured, — even  these  are,  unless  I  am  wrong,  softened 
slightly  by  the  picture  which  he  draws  of  his  own  coming 
death  : 

Die  then,  my  friend  !    what  boots  it  to  deplore  ? 

The  great,  the  good  Patroclus  is  no  more  ! 

He,  far  thy  better,  was  foredoomed  to  die, 

And  thou,  dost  thou  bewail  mortality  ? 

Seest  thou  not  me,  whom  nature's  gifts  adorn, 

Spring  from  a  hero,  from  a  goddess  born  ? 

The  day  shall  come  (which  nothing  can  avert) 

When  by  the  spear,  the  arrow,  or  the  dart, 

By  night,  or  day,  by  force  or  by  design, 

Impending  death  and  certain  fate  are  mine.2 

And  more  plainly  still,  even  to  detail  of  names,  like  a 
seer  when  events  are  hurrying  to  their  crisis,  Hector  at 
the  very  point  of  death  declares  : 

Yet  think,  a  day  will  come,  when  Fate's  decree 
And  angry  gods  shall  wreak  this  wrong  on  thee  ; 
Phoebus  and  Paris  shall  avenge  my  fate, 
And  stretch  thee  here,  before  this  Scaean  gate.3 
And  now  let  us  consider  certain  features  which,  looked  at  97 
in  themselves,  seem  above  the  human  level  and  ill  calculated 
to  win  the  '  sympathy  '  of  ordinary  humanity.    Such  are 
the   twice-given    arms    of    Vulcan    for    example :     those 
'  immortal  arms  '  : 

By  aged  Peleus  to  Achilles  given, 

As  first  to  Peleus  by  the  court  of  heaven.4 

1  //.  xviii.  114  (Chapman).  2  //.  xxi.  106  (Pope). 

3  II.  xxii.  358  (Pope).  *  //.  xvii.  195. 
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Impressive  and  magnificent,  but  it  fails  to  touch  our 
feelings.  Who  would  not  say  that  scarcely,  if  indeed  at  all, 
does  one  so  divinely  supported  stand  in  hazard  of  battle  ? 
All  the  more,  therefore,  does  the  significant  close  of  the 
sentence  stimulate  and  rouse  our  slackened  interest : 

Forbid  by  fate  to  reach  his  father's  years. 
We  are  suddenly  touched,  and  plainly  see  that  we  have 
to  do  not  with  a  deity  but  a  man,  and  one  indeed  short- 
lived. 

And  the  poet,  designedly,  recalls  this  to  our  minds  with 
even  greater  persistence,  in  that  part  of  the  story  where 
Achilles,  splendidly  equipped,  is  led  again,  reclaimed,  as 
it  were,  into  the  field.  Observe  with  what  ominous  fore- 
bodings Thetis  addresses  herself  to  petition  arms  for  her  son  : 

Sprung  from  my  bed,  a  godlike  hero  came, 
The  bravest  sure  that  ever  bore  the  name  : 
Like  some  fair  plant,  beneath  my  careful  hand, 
He  grew,  he  flourish'd,  and  he  graced  the  land  : 
To  Troy  I  sent  him  :  but  his  native  shore 
Never,  ah  never  shall  receive  him  more  ! 1 

And  Vulcan's  reply  : 

O  could  I  hide  him  from  the  fates  as  well, 
Or  with  these  hands  the  cruel  stroke  repel, 
As  I  shall  forge  most  envied  arms,  the  gaze 
Of  wondering  ages,  and  the  world's  amaze.2 

Finally,  Achilles  himself,  accoutred  with  the  Olympian 

armour,  drawn  in  a  car  by  immortal  steeds,  standing 

98  without  peer  or  rival  in  the  eyes  of  gods  and  men  alike, 

issues  forth  to  certain  victory  : 

The  chief  beholds  himself  with  wondering  eyes  ; 
His  arms  he  poises,  and  his  motions  tries  ; 
Buoyed  by  some  inward  force,  he  seems  to  swim, 
And  feels  a  pinion  lifting  every  limb. 

And  now  he  shakes  his  great  paternal  spear, 
Ponderous  and  huge  !    which  not  a  Greek  could  rear : 

1  //.  xviii,  438  (Pope).  z  //.  xviii.  464  (Pope). 
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From  Pelion's  cloudy  top  an  ash  entire 
Old  Chiron  fell'd,  and  shaped  it  for  his  sire  : 
A  spear  which  stern  Achilles  only  wields, 
The  death  of  heroes,  and  the  dread  of  fields. 

All  bright  in  heavenly  arms,  above  his  squire 
Achilles  mounts,  and  sets  the  field  on  fire  : 
Not  brighter  Phoebus  in  th'  ethereal  way, 
Flames  from  his  chariot,  and  restores  the  day, 
High  o'er  the  host,  all  terrible  he  stands, 
And  thunders  to  his  steeds  these  dread  commands.1 

These  are  lofty  deeds  almost  beyond  the  range  of  human 
sympathy  and  apprehension.  And  there  was  some  risk, 
therefore,  that  our  minds,  having  no  fear  or  doubt  as  to 
the  issue,  should  feel  but  a  languid  interest  in  Achilles, 
as  though  he  were  only  a  god  brought  upon  the  stage.  But 
with  wonderful  art  this  feeling  is  met  in  the  lines  that 
follow  immediately : 

The  generous  Xanthus,  as  the  words  he  said, 
Seemed  sensible  of  woe  and  droop'd  his  head : 
Trembling  he  stood  before  the  golden  wain, 
And  bow'd  to  dust  the  honours  of  his  mane  : 
When,  strange  to  tell !   (so  Juno  willed)  he  broke 
Eternal  silence,  and  portentous  spoke  : 
Achilles  !  yes  !  this  day  at  least  we  bear 
Thy  rage  in  safety  through  the  files  of  war  : 
But  come  it  will,  the  fatal  time  must  come, 
Not  ours  the  fault,  but  God  decrees  thy  doom. 
Not  through  our  crime,  or  slowness  in  the  course 
Fell  thy  Patroclus,  but  by  heavenly  force  : 
The  bright  far-shooting  god  who  gilds  the  day 
(Confess'd  we  saw  him)  tore  his  arms  away. 
No — could  our  swiftness  o'er  the  winds  prevail, 
Or  beat  the  pinions  of  the  western  gale, 
All  were  in  vain — the  fates  thy  death  demand, 
Due  to  a  mortal  and  immortal  hand. 

Then  ceased  for  ever,  by  the  Furies  tied 
His  fateful  voice.    The  intrepid  chief  replied 

1  //.  xix.  384  (Pope). 
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With  unabated  rage — So  let  it  be  ! 

Portents  and  prodigies  are  lost  on  me. 

I  know  my  fate  :  to  die  and  see  no  more 

My  much-loved  parents,  and  my  native  shore — 

Enough — when  heaven  ordains,  I  sink  in  night, 

Now  perish  Troy  !  He  said,  and  rush'd  to  fight.1 

I  have  not  hesitated,  gentlemen,  to  quote  more  fully 
than  is  usual  from  this  chair,  being  convinced  that  nothing 
could  illustrate  more  clearly  the  character  and  genius  both  of 
99  Achilles  and  of  Homer  himself.  For,  first  of  all,  as  probably 
has  already  been  pointed  out  sufficiently,  that  blinding 
brilliance  of  superhuman  prowess  is  to  some  degree  softened 
by  the  introduction  of  these  lines  :  we  are  touched  with 
an  indescribable  pathos  seeing,  that,  even  in  the  lot  of  one 
unconquered,  stern  and  unyielding, 

E'en  here  the  tear  of  pity  springs 

And  hearts  are  touched  by  human  things.2 

Then  we  may  note  another  trait  which  of  itself  alone 
seems  to  soften  the  harshness  of  a  passionate  temper. 
I  mean  the  reverential  and  grateful  recollection  of  father 
and  mother.  And  this  is  the  more  noticeable  in  the  instance 
of  Achilles,  since  he  is  not  shown  to  us  like  Hector  as  being 
touched  by  tender  love  for  a  wife,  though  Homer  evidently 
means  to  endow  him  with  that  eager  and  restless  force  of 
mind,  and  with  that  brooding  peering  into  the  future, 
which  is  the  mark  of  a  lover.  In  Achilles,  however,  this 
passionate  feeling  is  expended  partly  in  his  delight  in 
battle,  and  partly  in  his  striking  and  inexhaustible  love  for 
his  father,  for  Patroclus  and  for  his  ancestral  home.  Thus 
in  the  passage  just  quoted  he  declares  that  the  keenest 
sorrow  of  all  is,  that  he  must  die  'and  see  no  more  my 
much-loved  parents  ' :  while  to  Hector,  when  he  broods 
ominously  (as  men  will  do  at  times)  upon  the  future,  the 

1  //.  xix.  404  (Pope).  2  Virg.  Aen.  i.  462  (Conington). 
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vision  of  regret  and  longing  is  of  '  our  city,  our  wives  and 
our  dear  children  *.1 

In  fact,  even  in  the  very  midst  of  his  lament  for 
Patroclus,  this  love  of  his  father  and  his  native  soil  most 
beautifully  declares  itself : 

What  greater  sorrow  could  afflict  my  breast, 
What  more,  if  hoary  Peleus  were  deceased  ? 
Who  now,  perhaps,  in  Phthia  dreads  to  hear 
His  son's  sad  fate,  and  drops  a  tender  tear.2 

And  after  affectionate  reference  to  his  son  he  again  returns 
to  his  father  : 

For  Peleus  breathes  no  more  the  vital  air  ; 

Or  drags  a  wretched  life  of  age  and  care. 

But  till  the  news  of  my  sad  fate  invades 

His  hastening  soul,  and  sinks  him  to  the  shades. 

And,   finally,   when   he  suffers  himself   to  relent  in  his  100 
implacable  rage  against  Hector,  it  is  due,  not  to  the  beseech- 
ing appeal  of  Priam,  but  to  his  thought  of  his  own  father. 

Again  his  unwavering  love  for  Patroclus,  both  during 
life  and  after  his  death,  a  love  passing  the  love  of  women, 
bears  no  small  testimony  to  a  gentler  side  of  his  character. 
But  since  this  friendship  has  become  proverbial,  I  have 
no  need  to  quote  instances  in  support  of  it.  Yet  one  thing 
I  should  like  you  to  consider,  namely  whether  (due  regard 
being  had  for  the  sacredness  of  scripture)  we  may  not 
justly  here  compare  that  most  surpassing  instance  of 
affection  afforded  by  David  and  Jonathan.  I  confess  that 
when  there  is  talk  of  heroic  times  I  almost  instinctively 
think  of  David :  who  in  his  life  made  visible  to  the  eyes 
of  men  the  very  form  and  picture  of  heroic  valour  and 
virtue.  And  so,  whenever  we  find  fancied  embellishments 
of  poets  running  parallel  to  that  true  and  vivid  story,  we 
may  be  assured  that  the  poet  has  hit  the  mark  well.  And 
nowhere  is  the  resemblance  closer  than  in  this  instance. 
1  II.  vi.  276.  a  //.  xix.  321  (Pope). 
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Just  as  Jonathan  is  attached  to  the  David  of  history  ;  so  is 
Patroclus  to  the  Achilles  of  poetry — two  most  tender  and 
sweet  natures  bound  in  affection  with  two  of  the  sternest : 

Bear  the  merits  of  the  dead  in  mind  ; 
How  skilled  he  was  in  each  obliging  art ; 
The  mildest  manners  and  the  gentlest  heart.1 

And  common  experience  shows  us  that  the  most  stable 
and  lasting  friendships  are  found  between  those  who  both 
pursue  and  are  devoted  to  the  same  ends — one,  however, 
strenuously,  the  other  more  coolly  and  moderately.  Further, 
it  is  likely  that  David's  sorrowing  for  his  lost  friend  was 
emphasized,  as  Homer  feigned  or  had  heard  by  tradition 
Achilles'  laments  were,  by  the  fact  that  both  reproached 
themselves  as  having  been  partly  the  cause — however 
unwittingly — of  the  fate  of  their  friends.  Not  that  this  is, 
101  in  either  case,  stated  in  terms,  but  it  is  nevertheless  the 
inevitable  inference,  and  throws  not  a  little  light  on  the 
disposition  of  each  of  them.  At  all  events,  the  savagery 
of  Achilles'  character  is  tempered  somewhat,  if  he  appears 
not  unworthy  of  comparison  with  the  saintly  king. 

But  to  pass  on.  Another  note  of  the  heroic  character 
was,  that  while  strictly  assigning  the  first  honours  to  the 
Greeks  ample  recognition  was  accorded  to  the  warlike 
eminence  even  of  their  foes.  Homer  maintains  this  attitude 
throughout  the  whole  Iliad,  and  Achilles  exhibits  it  most 
notably,  Thus  he  first,  when  the  pestilence  fell  on  the 
army,  calls  the  chiefs  to  council  ;  and  he  makes  his  almost 
maternal  care  a  reproach  to  an  ungrateful  country  : 

Long  toils,  long  perils,  in  their  cause  I  bore, 
But  now  th'  unfruitful  glories  charm  no  more. . .  . 
Of  all  my  dangers,  all  my  glorious  pains, 
A  life  of  labours,  lo  !    what  fruit  remains  ? 
As  the  bold  bird  her  helpless  young  attends, 
From  danger  guards  them,  and  from  want  defends, 

1  //.  xvii.  670  (Pope). 
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In  search  of  prey  she  wings  the  spacious  air, 
And  with  untasted  food  supplies  her  care. 
For  thankless  Greece  such  hardships  have  I  braved, 
Her  wives,  her  infants,  by  my  labours  saved, 
Long  sleepless  nights  in  heavy  arms  I  stood, 
And  sweat  laborious  days  in  dust  and  blood.1 

When  the  ships  were  ablaze,   he  of  his  own  accord, 
incites  Patroclus,  '  smiting  his  thigh  ' : 

Arm,  arm,  Patroclus  !  lo,  the  flame  aspires ! 
The  glowing  ocean  reddens  with  the  fires, 
Arm,  ere  our  vessels  catch  the  spreading  flame, 
Arm,  ere  the  Grecians  be  no  more  a  name.2 

We  have  ample  proof  from  his  own  words  that  he  bore  no 
unbounded  animosity  towards  enemies,  as  was  the  manner 
of  those  times  : 

Fool,  urge  not  ruth  nor  price  to  me,  till  that  solemnity 
Resolved  for  on  Patroclus'  death  pay  all  his  rites  to  fate. 
Till  his  death  I  did  grace  to  Troy,  and  many  lives  did 

rate 
At  price  of  ransom,  but  none  now  of  all  the  brood  of 

Troy,  &c.'3 

But,   most  decisive  of  all,  there   is  the   account   of   his 
conference  with  Priam  by  night,  where,  as  it  always  seems  102 
to  me,  the  very  type  of  the  heroic  age  appears  : 

Satiate  at  length  with  unavailing  woes, 
From  the  high  throne  divine  Achilles  rose  ; 
The  reverend  monarch  by  the  hand  he  raised  ; 
On  his  white  beard  and  form  majestic  gazed, 
Not  unrelenting.4 

And  a  few  lines  on  : 

Such  griefs,  O  king  !   have  other  parents  known  ; 
Remember  theirs,  and  mitigate  thy  own. 
The  care  of  heav'n  thy  Hector  has  appear'd  ; 
Nor  shall  he  lie  unwept,  and  uninterr'd ; 

1  II.  ix.  316  (Pope).  z  II.  xvi.  126  (Pope). 

3  //.  xxi.  100  (Chapman).  4  II.  xxiv.  515  (Pope). 
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Soon  may  thy  aged  cheeks  in  tears  be  drown 'd, 
And  all  the  eyes  of  Ilion  stream  around.1 

When  now  the  rage  of  hunger  was  repress 'd, 
The  wondering  hero  eyes  his  royal  guest ; 
No  less  the  royal  guest  the  hero  eyes, 
His  godlike  aspect,  and  majestic  size  ; 
Here,  youthful  grace  and  noble  fire  engage, 
And  there,  the  mild  benevolence  of  age. 
Thus  gazing  long,  the  silence  neither  broke, 
(A  solemn  scene  !)  at  length  the  father  spoke.2 

Entirely  in  keeping  with  all  this  is  the  marked  respect 
which  he  always  shows  to  the  aged.  Thus  he  receives 
Phoenix,  although  a  partisan  of  Agamemnon,  with  lavish 
hospitality  and  the  most  conciliatory  manner.  He  pays 
pointed  attention  to  Nestor,  seated  as  a  spectator  at  the 
funeral  games,  manifesting  his  respect  by  graceful  words 
and  costly  gifts  ;  and  thus  wins  in  return  for  himself  just 
such  compliments  as  especially  become  a  noble-spirited 
youth  when  honourably  noticed  by  a  venerable  old  man  : 

While  pleased  I  take  the  gift  thy  hands  present 
(Pledge  of  benevolence,  and  kind  intent)  ; 
Rejoiced,  of  all  the  numerous  Greeks,  to  see 
Not  one  but  honours  sacred  age  and  me  : 
Those  due  distinctions  thou  so  well  canst  pay, 
May  the  just  gods  return  another  day.3 

Lines  which,  as  I  think,  breathe  the  very  soul  and  essence 
of  polished  courtesy. 

Nor  let  me  be  reproached  with  dwelling  on  mere  trifles 
if  I  instance  one  or  two  of  those  traits  which  evince,  as  it 
were,  by  chance  and  incidentally,  the  character  of  a  brave 
and  strong  man  :  thus  he  keeps  his  native  Phthia  carefully 
treasured  in  his  memory  and,  sore  at  heart,  reverts  with 

1  II  xxiv.  615  (Pope).  2  //,  xxiv.  628  (Pope). 

3  //.  xxiii.  647  (Pope). 
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passionate  feeling  to  his  birth-place  and  the  well-remem- 
bered scenes  of  his  youth  : 

Far  hence  removed,  the  hoarse  resounding  main, 
And  walls  of  rocks,  secure  my  native  reign.1 

or  he  consoles  himself,  with  Patroclus  for  audience,  by  music 
and  song  :  I03 

Amused  at  ease,  the  godlike  man  they  found, 

Pleased  with  the  solemn  harp's  harmonious  sound. 

(The  well-wrought  harp  from  conquer 'd  Thebae  came, 

Of  polished  silver  was  its  costly  frame.) 

With  this  he  soothes  his  angry  soul,  and  sings 

Th'  immortal  deeds  of  heroes  and  of  kings. 

Patroclus  only  of  the  royal  train, 

Placed  in  his  tent,  attends  the  lofty  strain  : 

Full  opposite  he  sat,  and  listened  long, 

In  silence  waiting  till  he  ceased  the  song.2 

Take  again  his  courteous  reception  of  the  messengers  dis- 
patched by  Agamemnon  to  take  away  Briseis,  he  not  only 
dismisses  them  unharmed  but  even  receives  them  with 
courteous  words. 

All  these  points  are  strikingly  crowned  by  the  fact, 
carefully  emphasized  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
poem,  that  Achilles  was  pre-eminently  beloved  by  the 
gods,  and  that  everywhere  and  always,  all  diviner  powers 
wonderfully  sympathized  with  him.  Does  he  bewail  his 
fortune,  alone  in  his  tent  ?  forthwith  the  ocean  nymphs 
are  stirred  with  grief : 

Far  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  main, 
Where  aged  ocean  holds  his  watery  reign.3 

Does  he  prayerfully  entreat  the  winds  to  fan  into  flame  the 
funeral  pile  of  his  friend  ?  Iris  hears  his  cry  and  makes 
report  to  the  assembly  of  the  winds.  They  hasten  with 

1  77.  i.  156  (Pope).  2  //.  ix.  186  (Pope). 

3  //.  i.  358  (Pope). 
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preparation  due,  and  perform  the  task,  like  ministering 
spirits.1 

I  may  finally  close  this  array  of  examples  by  instancing 
that  exquisite  funeral  dirge  in  the  obsequies  of  Patroclus 
in  which — even  if  no  other  evidence  were  available — 
Achilles  shows  himself  prodigal  of  life  and  strength,  mindful 
of  his  country,  his  father,  and  his  friend  ;  as  linked,  on  the 
one  side  to  poor  mortality,  on  the  other  to  the  lineage  and 
guardianship  of  the  celestial  deities  ;  so  that  in  this  one 
passage  alone  we  may  see  displayed  wellnigh  his  whole 
character : 

But  great  Achilles  stands  apart  in  prayer, 
And  from  his  head  divides  the  yellow  hair  : 
Those  curling  locks  which  from  his  youth  he  vowed, 
And  sacred  grew  to  Sperchius'  honoured  flood  : 
Then  sighing,  to  the  deep  his  looks  he  cast, 
And  roll'd  his  eyes  around  the  watery  waste : 
Sperchius  !   whose  waves  in  mazy  errors  lost, 
Delightful  roll  along  my  native  coast ! 
To  whom  we  vainly  vow'd,  at  our  return, 
104         These  locks  to  fall,  and  hecatombs  to  burn  : 
Full  fifty  rams  to  bleed  in  sacrifice, 
Where  to  this  day  thy  silver  fountains  rise, 
And  where  in  shade  of  consecrated  bowers 
Thy  altars  stand,  perfumed  with  native  flowers ! 
So  vow'd  my  father,  but  he  vow'd  in  vain  ; 
No  more  Achilles  sees  his  native  plain  : 
In  that  vain  hope  these  hairs  no  longer  grow, 
Patroclus  bears  them  to  the  shades  below.2 

Is  it  not  clearly  manifest  that  Achilles  was  far  removed 
from  that  savage  order  of  fighters  who  breathe  forth  naught 
but  destruction  and  defiance  :  and  that  he  closely  ap- 
proached that  standard,  and  ideal  type  of  the  heroic  age 
which  in  a  former  passage  we  sketched,  however  roughly  ? 
In  him  there  is  no  lack  of  warlike  fire,  no  lack  of  that  true, 
if  perhaps  a  little  too  boastful,  love  of  his  country  and  his 

1  //.  xxiii.  198.  2  //.  xxiii.  140  (Pope), 
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Argive  race,  nor  of  that  characteristically  primitive  faith 
which  pictures  special  gods  as  acting  as  comrades  and 
guardians  to  special  men. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  he  was  not  a  random  creation, 
a  sketch  from  some  rustic  braggart's  workshop,  but  a 
picture  drawn  with  an  art  beyond  that  of  Phidias,  of  nobler 
outline  than  his  ideal  Zeus  :  and  thus  we  have  for  ever 
handed  down,  the  true  and  living  features  of  heroic  valour 
such  as  Homer  believed,  and  certainly  desired,  to  flourish 
among  his  own  Greeks. 
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Consideration  of  the  character  of  A  chilles  continued  ;  first,  Homer's 
skill  and  policy  in  making  the  whole  story  centre  round  him  ;  secondly , 
the  successive  stages  which  lead  up  to  the  climax  of  his  glory  and 
renown  ;  thirdly,  the  importance  herein  of  the  episodes  of  Patroclus' 
friendship  and  the  funeral  rites  of  Hector,  Comparison  of  Achilles 
with  other  famous  warriors  in  the  Iliad. 

ALTHOUGH  I  am  not  without  apprehension  that  I  may 
seem  to  linger  over-long  on  one  theme,  yet  I  have  decided 
to  devote  a  third  lecture  to  Homer  and,  indeed,  to  Achilles 
himself.  For  nothing  appears  of  greater  value  and  import- 
ance when  endeavouring  to  estimate  the  poet's  genius  and 
qualities  as  a  whole,  than  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
character  to  whom  he  designedly  accords  the  leading  part. 
So  I  crave  your  further  indulgence  if  Achilles,  the  chief, 
and,  as  one  may  say,  the  founder,  of  the  heroic  line,  is  yet 
once  more  brought  on  the  scene. 

Having  cleared  him  to  the  best  of  my  power  from  the 
unfounded  strictures  of  Horace,  it  falls  next  in  order  to 
show  how  strikingly  almost  the  whole  course  of  the  Iliad 
is  made  subservient  to  his  honour  and  fame,  alike  by  the 
chain  of  circumstance,  the  disposition  of  motives,  and  the 
entire  relevancy  and  sequence  of  the  episodes.  We  may 
afterwards  make  comparison  with  other  chiefs,  appearing 
each  in  his  due  place  in  the  story,  whose  several  dispositions 

1 06  and  characters,  while  varied  and  contrasted  with  marvellous 
skill,  are  yet  so  fashioned  that,  when  Achilles  is  compared 
with  them,  his  excellence  and  pre-eminence  becomes  more 
and  more  apparent.    This  done,  we  may  then  pass  on  to 
other  tests  whereby  the  leanings  and  preferences  of  great 
poets  are  wont  to  declare  themselves. 
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I  will  begin,  then,  with  one  point  in  which  Homer  always 
has  appeared  to  me  to  surpass  even  himself  in  skilful  art. 
Many  examples  prove  to  us  how  effective  it  is  towards 
influencing  the  readers'  minds,  that  their  expectations 
should  be  held  in  suspense  for  a  while,  the  personage  who 
plays  the  chief  part  in  the  story  being  kept  in  the  back- 
ground as  it  were,  and  seen  at  a  distance.  Among  our  own 
poets,  Spenser,  the  most  exquisite  of  them  all,  well  under- 
stood the  capabilities  of  this  expedient :  for,  having 
conceived  the  character  of  Arthur  as  the  perfect  type  of 
a  high-minded  hero,  he  made  the  whole  story  centre  in  him, 
and  yet  very  sparingly  and  only  at  long  intervals  brought 
him  upon  the  scene.  Indeed,  while  the  whole  character 
of  Arthur  suggests  heroic  or  divine  power,  this  is  particularly 
seen  in  the  fact,  proverbially  characteristic  of  the  gods,  that 
he  only  appears  when  some  great  problem  offers  itself 
worthy  of  his  interference  and  solution.  One  thing  may  be 
fairly  deplored — that  he  is  usually  made  to  intervene  in 
aid  of  some  extreme  critical  emergency,  not  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  but  almost  by  the  caprice  of  fortune. 
This  was  due,  perhaps,  to  too  hasty  a  pen,  or,  as  will  some- 
times happen,  to  a  '  nodding  genius  '  :  and  indeed,  he  was 
content  to  follow  with  too  great  facility  (this  was,  indeed, 
a  marked  characteristic  of  his  genius)  Ariosto  and  the 
other  poets  of  Italy.  For  all  these,  in  their  style  of 'story, 
reproduce  Ovid  rather  than  Homer,  taking  no  pains  as  to 
probability  or  natural  reason  of  things,  so  long  as  by 
marvels  and  unexpected  events  they  may  arrest  attention 
at  the  moment.  But  then  Spenser  himself  tells  us  that 
his  deliberate  purpose  was,  throughout,  to  keep  Arthur's 
solitary  figure  ever  in  the  thought  of  the  reader,  and  yet  107 
but  rarely  to  bring  him  openly  upon  the  scene. 

Well,  the  comparative  failure  of  such  a  man  as  Spenser, 
gifted  with  such  keen  instinct,  such  incomparably  delicate 
judgement,  is  the  measure  of  Homer's  praise,  in  that  he 
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not  only  clearly  intended,  but  amply  achieved  the  same 
effect.  No  reader  can  fail  to  be  conscious  of  some  want 
in  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Iliad,  when  Achilles  is 
hidden  or  far  removed. 

Whatsoever  the  Greeks  may  be  engaged  upon,  whether 
they  are  assembled  in  council  or  marshalled  in  battle  array, 
be  the  point  of  interest  chariots,  horses,  or  weapons  of 
war,  through  all  and  each  recurs  the  memory  of  Achilles  : 

The  hero's  valour,  acts,  and  birth  inspire 
Her  soul  with  love  and  fan  the  secret  fire.1 

And  (what  is  most  striking)  it  all  springs  naturally,  without 
special  insistence.  Take,  for  example,  those  indubitably 
splendid  lines  which  crown  the  catalogue  of  the  ships  : 

Great  Ajax  Telamon  for  strength  passed  all  the  peers 

of  war, 
While  vexed  Achilles  was  away  :    but  he  surpassed 

him  far. 
The  horse  that  bore  that  faultless  man  were  likewise 

past  compare; 
Yet  lay  he  at  the  crooked-sterned  ships,  and  fury  was 

his  fare, 
For  Atreus'  son's  ungracious  deed :  his  men  yet  pleased 

their  hearts 
With  throwing  of  the  holed  stone,  with  hurling  of  their 

darts, 
And  shooting  fairly  on  the  shore :  their  horse  at  chariots 

fed 
On  greatest  parsley,  and  on  sedge  that  in  the  fens  is 

bred, 
His  princes'  tents  their  chariots  held,  that  richly  covered 

were. 
His  princes,  amorous  of  their  chief,  walked  storming 

here  and  there 
About  the  host,  and  scorned  to  fight.2 

A  magnificently  vivid  description  truly,  which  brings 
the  scene  before  our  eyes.     We  seem  to  roam  the  shore 
1  Aen.  iv.  3  (Dryden).  2  //.  ii.  768  (Chapman). 
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itself  ;  we  see  the  soldiers  at  their  games,  and  the  Myrmi- 108 
dons  chafing  that  they,  amid  all  the  warlike  bustle,  are 
alone  inactive.  A  remarkable  tribute  this  to  Achilles  : 
but  it  is  more  impressive  still  that,  even  when  high  deeds 
are  preparing,  our  minds  revert  with  mysterious  boding 
to  his  absence,  and  yet  higher  expectation  is  aroused  of 
what  is  to  follow. 

Then  there  are  comparatively  trivial  allusions,  never- 
theless not  without  their  own  importance,  being  as  it  were 
merely  by  the  way  :  such  as  the  description  of  Nireus' 
manly  comeliness  : 

Nireus,  in  faultless  shape,  and  blooming  grace, 
The  loveliest  youth  of  all  the  Grecian  race ; 
Pelides  only  match'd  his  early  charms.1 

Or  Ajax's  words  of  warning  to  Hector  : 

Now,  Hector,  shalt  thou  clearly  know,  thus  meeting 

man  to  man, 
What  other  leaders  arm  our  host  beside  great  Thetis' 

son, 
Who  with  his  hardy  lion's  heart  hath  armies  over-run.2 

Such  passing  reference  is  the  very  highest  tribute  to  the 
hero's  pre-eminent  worth. 

Passing,  however,  from  chance  trifles,  let  us  consider 
evidences  which  are  both  absolutely  decisive  and  of  such 
importance  as  deservedly  to  be  deemed  typical.  For  there 
is  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  consummate  artist  intended 
that  his  whole  plot,  from  first  to  last,  should  turn  upon 
Achilles  alone.  And  what  is  more,  such  was  his  extra- 
ordinary skill  that  all  the  incidents  are  so  knit  together 
that  everything  seems  to  be  associated  with  Achilles 
naturally  and  spontaneously  by  the  mere  force  and  sequence 
of  events  :  nothing  is  due  to  chance,  there  is  nothing 
strained,  nothing  that  excites  our  resentment  as  passing 
belief.  Once  only,  as  far  as  I  remember,  is  artificial 
1  //.  ii.  673  (Pope).  *  II.  vii.  226  (Chapman), 
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accident  allowed  to  influence  the  order  and  sequence  of  the 
causes.  In  the  Eleventh  Book  Achilles  sends  Patroclus  as 
his  messenger  to  inquire  who  was  the  wounded  warrior 
whom  Nestor  succeeded  in  rescuing  out  of  the  battle  : 

And  from  within  did  call 

His  friend  Patroclus,  who,  like  Mars  in  form  celestial, 
Came  forth  with  first  sound  of  his  voice,  first  spring  of 
his  decay.1 

For  that  most  tender-hearted  hero  when  he  had  witnessed 
109  the  Grecian  slaughter,  could  not  resist  imploring  Achilles 
that  he  would  at  least  let  himself — Patroclus — accoutred 
in  the  great  chief's  own  armour,  attempt,  as  far  as  might  be, 
to  retrieve  the  field.  This  is  the  one  and  solitary  instance 
where  Homer  makes  a  goddess  of  Fortune  :  how  different 
from  those  poets  who  in  every  crisis  have  high-souled 
heroes  ready  at  hand,  like  gods  in  a  tragedy,  to  rescue  at 
the  last  moment  those  who  have  lost  their  way,  and  are  all 
but  overwhelmed  : 

Far  better  he  who  enters  at  his  ease, 

Nor  takes  your  breath  with  empty  flourishes,2 

and  makes  no  more  demand  upon  Fortune  than  would  be 
natural  or  likely  in  our  daily  life. 

What  need  to  trace  the  ordered  stages  as  it  were  through 
which  the  hero,  whom  he  had  deliberately  concealed  so  long, 
is  finally  brought  to  view  and  once  more  takes  his  share  in 
the  fray.  The  first  point  is  that  in  the  person  of  Patroclus 
we  are  cleverly  and  splendidly  shown  the  prestige  of  the 
hero's  mere  name  and  armour  : 

Now,  my  friends,  remember  you  express 
Your  late-urged  virtue,  and  renown  our  great  Aeacides, 
That  he  being  strongest  of  all  the  Greeks,  his  eminence 

may  dim 
All  others  likewise  in  our  strengths  that  far  off  imitate 

him ; 

1  //.  xi.  602  (Chapman).         2  Horace,  A.  P.  140  (Conington). 
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And  Agamemnon  now  may  see  his  fault  as  general 
As  his  place   high,   dishonouring  him  that  so  much 
honours  all.1 

Observe,  gentlemen,  how  Patroclus  makes  nothing  of  the 
part  he  himself  plays  :  with  what  scrupulous  reverence  he 
attributes  all  to  his  friend :  a  most  beautiful  trait  in  itself, 
and  especially  redounding  to  Achilles'  glory. 

Next — and  this  is  the  most  splendid  instance  of  all — 
when  Patroclus  falls,  and  not  Ajax  himself  can  sustain  the 
Trojan  advance,  Achilles  standing  unarmed  intimidates 
them  by  his  mere  voice  and  aspect.  It  may  be  worth  while 
here  to  turn  back  for  a  moment  to  the  expressions  elsewhere 
applied  to  Diomed  in  a  parallel  position  : 

Then  Pallas  breathed  in  Tydeus'  son,  to  render  whom 

supreme 
To  all  the  Greeks,  at  all  his  parts,  she  cast  a  hotter 

beam 
On  his  high  mind,  his  body  filled  with  much  superior 

might, 

And  made  his  complete  armour  cast  a  far  more  com- 
plete light. 
From  his  bright  helm  and  shield  did  burn  a  most 

unwearied  fire, 
Like  rich  Autumnus'  golden  lamp,  whose  brightness 

men  admire 
Past  all  the  other  host  of  stars,  when,  with  his  cheerful  no 

face 
Fresh  washed  in  lofty  ocean  waves,  he  doth  the  skies 

enchase. 
To  let  whose  glory  lose  no  sight,  still  Pallas  made 

him  turn 
Where  tumult  most  expressed  his  power,  and  where 

the  fight  did  burn.2 

One  would  say,  assuredly,  that  nothing  finer  could  be 
conceived.     But  we  must  change  our  opinion,   I  think, 

1  //.  xvi.  269  (Chapman).  2  //.  v.  i  (Chapman). 
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when  we  are  confronted  with  the  following  lines  concerning 
Achilles : 

She  wooed,  and  he  was  won  ; 
And  straight  Minerva  honoured  him,  who  Jove's  shield 

clapped  upon 
His  mighty  shoulders,  and  his  head  girt  with  a  cloud 

of  gold 
That  cast  beams  round  about  his  brows.    And  as  when 

arms  enfold 

A  city  in  an  isle,  from  thence  a  fume  at  first  appears, 
Being  in  the  day,  but,  when  the  even  her  cloudy  fore- 
head rears, 
Thick  show  the  fires,  and  up  they  cast  their  splendour, 

that  men  nigh, 
Seeing  their  distress,  perhaps  may  set  ships  out  to 

their  supply : 
So,  to  show  such  aid,  from  his   head  a  light  rose, 

scaling  heaven, 
And  forth  the  wall  he  stept  and  stood,  nor  brake  the 

precept  given 
By  his  great  mother,  mixed  in  fight,  but  sent  abroad 

his  voice ; 

Which  Pallas  far  off  echoed,  who  did  betwixt  them  hoise 
Shrill  tumult  to  a  topless  height.    And  as  a  voice  is 

heard 

With  emulous  affection,  when  any  town  is  sphered 
With  siege  of  such  a  foe  as  kills  men's  minds,  and  for 

the  town 
Makes  sound  his  trumpet :    so  the  voice  from  Thetis' 

issue  thrown 
Won  emulously  th'  ears  of  all.    His  brazen  voice  once 

heard, 
The  minds  of  all  were  startled  so  they  yielded ;  and  so 

feared 
The  fair-maned  horses  that  they  flew  back,  and  their 

chariots  turned 
Presaging  in  their  augurous  hearts  the  labours  that 

they  mourned 

A  little  after,  and  their  guides  a  repercussive  dread 
Took  from  the  horrid  radiance  of  his  refulgent  head, 
Which  Pallas  set  on  fire  with  grace.1 
1  II,  xviii.  203  (Chapman). 
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I  confess,  gentlemen,  that  when  I  ponder  over  these 
lines  I  feel  unable  to  repress  a  certain  feeling  that  literary 
critics,  as  they  are  called,  act  a  little  profanely  when  they 
make  it  a  kind  of  business,  without  delicacy  or  scruple, 
to  canvass,  and,  so  to  speak,  pull  about  and  dissect  such 
poetic  beauties  as  these.  The  result  is  that  such  men's 
minds  grow  callous,  and  the  more  they  understand  about 
the  composition  of  these  artistic  beauties,  the  less  they  are 
affected  by  them.  However,  just  as  we  do  not  interdict 
those  whose  profession  it  is  to  dress  and  cure  wounds  from  m 
pursuing  the  requisite  studies  and  investigations,  though 
they  become  thereby  somewhat  hardened  and  indifferent 
to  the  sight  of  bodily  anguish ;  so  we  too  may  be  pardoned 
when  we  scrutinize,  rather  too  presumptuously  perhaps, 
the  work  of  great  poets  :  more  especially  since  it  really 
adds  to  their  glory  and  renown  that  the  hidden  and  deep- 
lying  beauties  of  their  work  should  be  placed  in  a  clear 
light  and  be  recognized  by  all.  Premising  this,  I  will  venture 
to  compare  these  two  passages,  relating  the  one  to  Diomed, 
the  other  to  Achilles,  rather  more  critically. 

To  begin  with,  each  of  them,  no  doubt  at  the  touch  of 
Minerva,  is  clothed  with  a  heavenly  radiance  :  but  Diomed 
is  in  full  armour,  while  Achilles  is  without  accoutrements  : 
on  the  one,  shield  and  helmet  glitter  with  divine  glamour  : 
to  the  other  the  heavenly  light  of  itself  serves  alike  for 
helmet  and  for  shield  : 


And  straight  Minerva  honoured  him,  who  Jove's  shield 

clapped  upon 
His  mighty  shoulders,  and  his  head  girt  with  a  cloud 

of  gold 
That  cast  beams  round  about  his  brows. 


This  alone,  I  think,  most  vividly  emphasizes  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  ;  Diomed,  the  simple  soldier,  and 
Achilles,  the  hero.  Nor  are  the  several  comparisons 
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appropriated  to  each  of  them  without  pregnant  significance 
in  this  regard.  The  glitter  of  Diomed  strikingly  burns  : 

Like  rich  Autumnus'  golden  lamp,  whose  brightness 
men  admire 

Past  all  the  other  host  of  stars,  when,  with  his  cheer- 
ful face 

Fresh  washed  in  lofty  ocean  waves,  he  doth  the  skies 
enchase. 

The  coronal  of  Achilles,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  some 
bright  and  shining  object  that  he  has  put  on,  but  heaven's 
own  light  and  protection  enshrouding  his  whole  self  :  as 
clearly  appears  from  the  little  picture  of  the  besieged  island 
with  wide-flaming  beacons  of  distress  seen  from  afar.  And 
lastly,  how  striking,  how  impressive,  is  the  description  of 
the  ominous  terror  felt  by  the  very  horses  at  the  sound  of 

the  hero's  voice  : 

And  so  feared 
The  fair-maned  horses  that  they  flew  back,  and  their 

chariots  turned 

Presaging  in  their  augurous  hearts  the  labours  that 
they  mourned. 

112  It  was  indeed  the  popular  and  traditional  belief  that  when 
some  messenger  was  sent  to  men  from  the  gods  above  or 
from  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  he  was  observed  and  recognized 
even  by  dumb  animals.  Homer  transfers  this  to  the  living 
and  breathing  Achilles,  as  a  token  of  his  more  than  human 
majesty  :  a  most  weighty  token  indeed  ;  and  one  made  all 
the  more  effective  in  not  being  set  off  by  accessories,  but 
simply  and  naturally  stated  :  like  the  plain  unadorned 
narratives  of  miracles  which  are  found  in  the  Bible. 

But  I  must  not  linger  on  this  point :  I  pass  to  a  circum- 
stance which  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  conceived 
with  the  finest  judgement :  namely,  that,  even  after 
Achilles'  wrath  has  been  appeased,  the  plot  is  purposely 
lengthened  out  and  is  still  able  to  sustain  its  interest :  the 
poet,  quite  fittingly,  leading  him  back  to  his  comrades  and 
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to  the  scene  of  action  with  slow  and  stately  step,  and  with 
much  pomp  and  circumstance  on  the  part  both  of  gods 
and  men.  This  is  mainly  effected  by  the  elaborate  '  making 
of  his  armour  '.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  Homer  introduced 
this  episode  simply  as  embroidery,  and  that  he  might  excite 
admiration  at  the  beauty  of  the  armour.  Besides,  our 
attention,  already  somewhat  wearied  with  fighting,  finds 
welcome  relief  in  watching,  first  of  all,  the  workshop  of 
Vulcan  himself,  and  then  an  exquisitely  peaceful  and 
rural  picture  scene  :  herds,  vineyards,  cornfields,  flocks, 
and  ploughs.  Moreover,  it  was  consonant  to  the  ideas  of 
the  age  that  those  whom  fatal  decree  had  singled  from  the 
crowd  for  some  great  achievement,  should  be  thoroughly 
furnished  with  martial  outfit.  Finally,  as  we  have  hinted 
before,  at  this  stage,  it  was  necessary  for  the  poet,  as  in 
charge  of  grave  mysteries,  to  proceed  with  deliberation  : 
he  must  dwell  at  length  even  on  small  details  :  to  the  end 
that  Achilles  might  have  his  true  distinction,  surpassing 
that  of  Diomed  and  Agamemnon  and  all  the  others,  whose 
setting  forth  for  battle  had,  already  more  than  once,  been 
splendidly  described.  And  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
Homer  has  performed  this  task  more  weightily  and  effec- 
tively than  did  his  follower  Virgil,  who  placed  on  Aeneas' 
shoulders  by  means  of  Vulcan's  shield  the  '  fame  .and  113 
fortunes  of  his  descendants  '.1  It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that 
on  behalf  of  Aeneas,  only  the  tutelary  gods  of  the  Roman 
race  would  be  invoked,  while  for  Achilles  all  divinities 
whatsoever  would  be  called  to  his  aid  :  especially  as  it 
was  customary  in  his  time  (if  we  may  believe  Aeschylus) 
for  warriors  to  express  their  real  aims  and  hopes  upon  the 
devices  of  their  shields.2  Thus,  when  we  see  the  universal 
frame  of  the  whole  world  so  depicted  on  Achilles'  shield 
and  associated  with  every  form  of  human  life,  what  other 
resolve  does  it  declare  but  this,  well  befitting  a  favourite 
1  Aen.  viii.  731.  2  Seven  against  Thebes,  387,  &c. 

I  2, 
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of  the  gods — that  he  would  proceed  to  battle  confident  in 
the  support  of  heavenly  power  wherever  it  may  reside  ? 

However,  I  pass  on  lest  I  seem  over-subtle.  At  all  events 
no  one  will  contest  that,  inasmuch  as  the  story  was  bound 
to  move  with  a  kind  of  majestic  deliberation,  the  writer — 
otherwise  of  swiftest  movement — has  most  admirably,  in 
this  particular  part  of  his  work,  drawn  out  these  long 
evasive  digressions.  So  too,  in  the  whole  of  the  following 
book,  with  like  purpose,  he  takes  up  the  time  in  discus- 
sion and  debate :  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  this  seems  to 
me  rather  a  tedious  business,  though,  perhaps,  it  may  be 
that  Homer  has  here  been  deliberately  playful,  and  has 
exhibited  in  Agamemnon  the  sort  of  specious  relief  which 
men  invent  for  themselves,  when  in  spite  of  noble  aims 
they  are  restless  in  themselves,  through  the  remembrance 
of  past  actions.  It  is  at  least  true  that  the  irrelevant  stories 
which  that  king  of  kings  tells  about  the  births  of  Hercules 
and  Eurystheus,  of  Juno's  deceit  upon  Jove,  and  of  Dis- 
cord's ejection  from  heaven,  lie  open  to  such  a  suspicion. 
The  tenor  of  his  discourse  is  quite  true  to  nature,  though 
it  may  perhaps  seem  rather  too  remote  from  high-flown 
114  epic  and  the  grand  style.  But  I  leave  the  discussion  to 
those  who  would  have  an  epic  smooth  and  polished  through- 
out, always  on  a  high  level  and  striking  a  loud  note.  I  am 
satisfied  to  have  noted  in  a  sentence  or  two  how  persistently, 
whether  by  means  of  grave  affairs  or  trivial  interludes, 
Achilles'  return  to  combat  is  long  delayed  :  so  that  all 
careless  haste  might  be  avoided  in  what  was  really  the 
crown  of  the  work.  Thus  Homer,  who  had  pressed  rapidly 
up  to  the  crisis,  has  the  art  to  hold  us  in  suspense,  once  it 
begins  to  develop  :  a  mark,  assuredly,  of  a  master  hand, 
and  displaying  an  attitude  and  execution  very  different 
from  those  of  the  ordinary  run  of  poets. 

Achilles  now  at  last  having  appeared  on  the  scene,  there 
was  risk  lest,  being  the  man  he  was,  without  equal  or  rival, 
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he  might  end  with  one  decisive  action  the  whole  story  and 
fate  of  the  war.  Observe,  then,  with  what  skill  the  poet, 
while  retarding  the  inevitable  event,  yet  maintains  undi- 
minished  the  fame  and  renown  of  the  unconquerable  hero. 
First,  it  is  clearly  emphasized  that  the  Trojans  would  not 
even  have  dared  to  meet  him  at  all  without  the  prompting 
of  their  favouring,  deities  :  and  Jove  therefore  concedes 
them  permission,  hitherto  withheld,  to  interpose  in  the 
contest : 

Work  out  our  will,  Celestial  powers !   descend, 
And,  as  your  minds  direct,  your  succour  lend 
To  either  host.    Troy  soon  must  lie  overthrown, 
If  uncontroll'd  Achilles  fights  alone  : 
Their  troops  but  lately  durst  not  meet  his  eyes.1 

Then  Aeneas,  who  first  ventured  combat  with  Achilles, 
is  rescued  in  the  midst  of  the  contest  by  divine  interposition 
of  Neptune  (strange  to  say),  who  hitherto  had  ever  favoured 
the  Greeks.  We  must  consider  it  indeed  as  the  final  crown 
to  his  glory  that  the  very  gods  who  were  his  allies  took 
care  that  he  should  not  win  triumphs  greater  than  fate  had 
destined  for  him.  Lastly,  when,  after  incredible  carnage, 
the  war  seemed  to  have  been  brought  to  its  end,  suddenly 
the  genius  of  the  river  is  roused.  The  whole  detail  of  the  115 
action,  strenuous,  fiery,  full  of  keenest  excitement  as  it  is, 
seems  brought  before  our  very  eyes  : 

In  all  his  worst,  Achilles  yet  from  shore 
Leaped  to  his  midst.     Then  swelled  his  waves,  then 

raged,  then  boiled  again 

Against  Achilles.    Up  flew  all,  and  all  the  bodies  slain 
In  all  his  deeps,  of  which  the  heaps  made  bridges  to 

his  waves, 
He  belched  out,  roaring  like  a  bull.    The  unslain  yet 

he  saves 

1  //.  xx.  24  (Pope). 
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In  his  black  whirlpits  vast  and  deep.    A  horrid  billovr 

stood 

About  Achilles.     On  his  shield  the  violence  of  the  Flood 
Beat  so,  it  drave  him  back,  and  took  his  feet  up,  his 

fair  palm 

Enforced  to  catch  into  his  stay  a  broad  and  lofty  elm, 
Whose  roots  he  tossed  up  with  his  hold,  and  tore  up 

all  the  shore. 
With  this  then  he  repelled  the  waves,  and  those  thick 

arms  it  bore 

He  made  a  bridge  to  bear  him  off,  for  all  fell  in,  when  he 
Forth  from  the  channel  threw  himself.    The  rage  did 

terrify 
Even  his  great  spirit,  and  made  him  add  wings  to  his 

swiftest  feet, 
And  tread  the  land.    And  yet  not  there  the  Flood  left 

his  retreat, 
But  thrust  his  billows  after  him,  and  blacked  them  all 

at  top, 
To  make  him  fear,  and  fly  his  charge,  and  set  the  broad 

field  ope 
For  Troy  to  'scape  in.    He  sprung  out  a  dart's  cast,  but 

came  on 
Again  with  a  redoubled  force.    As  when  the  swiftest 

flown, 

And  strong'st  of  all  fowls,  Jove's  black  hawk,  the  hunt- 
ress, stoops  upon 
A  much  loved  quarry  :   so  charged  he  :    his  arms  with 

horror  rung 
Against  the  black  waves.    Yet  again  he  was  so  urged, 

he  flung 

His  body  from  the  Flood,  and  fled :  and  after  him  again 
The  waves  flew  roaring.1 

To  such  a  pitch  at  last  is  the  description  carried,  that, 
although  long  since  assured  of  the  issue,  readers  are  horror- 
stricken  with  anxiety  as  to  Achilles'  fate  :  this  is  almost 
the  highest  tribute  to  a  story-teller. 

As  for  the  light  skirmishing  on  the  part  of  the  gods, 
which  so  greatly  incurred  Plato's  displeasure,  I  am  inclined 
1  //.  xxi.  233  (Chapman). 
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indeed  to  think  it  is  below  the  dignity  of  the  subject  :  but 
it  certainly  seems  to  me  skilfully  introduced  at  this  particular 
juncture  of  affairs.  For  it  being  thus  once  made  apparent 
that,  should  it  come  to  a  pitched  battle,  the  Grecian  deities 
must  be  victorious,  forthwith  Juno,  Minerva,  Neptune, 
and  the  rest  retire  from  the  field,  relinquishing  the  glory 
of  triumph  to  Achilles  alone. 

And  so  I  come,  finally,  to  the  conclusion,  gentlemen,  that  116 
Homer  designedly  drew  out  his  story  by  slow  and  difficult 
stages  till  he  reached  the  climax  of  the  war — which  in  fact, 
as  I  have  said,  consists  in  the  death  of  one  man,  namely 
Hector. 

'  But ',  say  some,  '  after  Hector's  death,  must  not  the 
two  remaining  books  be  held  somewhat  needless  ?  One 
seeming  more  appropriate  to  athletes  than  to  warriors  : 
the  other  merely  describing,  and  indeed  most  beautifully, 
the  mourning  of  a  father  and  the  appeasement  of  a  hero's 
wrath  :  yet  neither  of  exciting  interest,  so  far  as  the  war  is 
concerned.' 

Unquestionably,  such  critics,  if  any  there  be,  show 
themselves  rather  crude  in  judgement,  and  we  need  not 
give  much  weight  to  their  appreciation  of  poetry.  Are  we, 
even  in  such  cases  as  this,  to  reduce  everything  to  the 
strict  and  unbending  standard  of  utility  ?  Surely  we  are 
not  wearied  in  lingering  for  a  short  while  over  funeral 
honours  paid  to  high-souled  heroes  ?  Do  the  funeral  rites 
and  ceremonials  of  such  men  as  Patroclus  and  Hector  move 
us  in  no  degree  ?  As  if  the  Iliad  did  not  fall  to  a  close  far 
more  delightfully  and  completely  than  if  (as  in  Virgil's 
Aeneid)  dead  blank  silence  followed,  when  the  fighting  was 
at  an  end. 

But  if  we  may,  not  altogether  improperly,  conclude  the 
whole  bias  and  disposition  of  Homer's  poetry  by  reference 
to  the  character  of  Achilles,  as  being  intended  by  the  poet 
to  be  a  highly-finished  example  and  model  of  all  heroes, 
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then  most  assuredly  weighty  reasons  are  not  wanting  to 
justify  an  elaborate  description  of  the  funeral  rites  of 
Patroclus  and  of  Hector,  as  part  of  the  perfected  and  com- 
pletely rounded  poem.  For  it  was  a  fitting  office  of  friend- 
ship to  spare  nothing  which  could  honour  a  departed 
comrade,  and  it  was  a  true  instinct  of  humanity  and  pity 
to  pardon  a  foe,  when  once  defeated.  Each  of  these  qualities, 
moreover,  results  from  a  most  scrupulous  religious  feeling, 
deep-rooted  in  heathen  societies,  and  such  as  Homer, 
without  doubt,  intended  to  have  great  weight  with  Achilles 
and  to  be  sufficient  by  its  sole  force  to  tame  the  unbridled 
passion  of  his  ardent  mind. 

And  this  is  the  reason  why,  even  now,  Christian  men  have 
a  kindly  feeling  for  Achilles  :  they  see  that  he  is  concerned 
not  merely  for  material  things  which  may  be  seen  and 
touched,  but  looks  beyond,  and  has  in  regard  the  heavenly 
abodes  of  heroes,  and  the  rites  due  to  their  departed 
spirits.  This  is  most  manifest  throughout  the  whole  book 
styled,  '  The  Funeral  Games  in  Honour  of  Patroclus/  and 
especially  in  that  well-known  passage,  one  of  the  sweetest 
and  most  pathetic,  as  I  think,  in  the  whole  range  of  poetry : 

The  friend  the  shores  maritimal 
Sought  for  his  bed,  and  found  a  place,  fair,  and  upon 

which  played 
The  murmuring  billows.    There  his  limbs  to  rest,  not 

sleep,  he  laid, 
Heavily  sighing.      Round  about,  silent   and  not  too 

near, 

Stood   all   his  Myrmidons,  when   straight,   so   over- 
laboured were 
His   goodly  lineaments  with   chase  of  Hector,  that 

beyond 

His  resolution  not  to  sleep,  Sleep  cast  his  sudden  bond 
Over   his  sense  and  loosed  his   care.     Then    of    his 

wretched  friend 
The   Soul  appeared :    at  every    part    the    form    did 

comprehend 
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His  likeness  ;   his  fair  eyes,  his  voice,  his  stature,  every 

weed 
His  person  wore  it  fantasied  ; 

Towards  the  close,  spondaic  feet  predominate,  so  that 
the  very  measure  itself,  being  subdued  and  mournful, 
bespeaks  a  profound  grief. 

and  stood  above  his  head 
This  sad  speech  uttering :   '  Dost  thou  sleep  ?  Aeacides, 

am  I 

Forgotten  of  thee  ?     Being  alive,  I  found  thy  memory 
Ever  respectful :  but  now,  dead,  thy  dying  love  abates. 
Inter  me  quickly,  enter  me  in  Pluto's  iron  gates, 
For  now  the  souls  (the  shades)  of  men,  fled  from  this 

being,  beat 

My  spirit  from  rest,  and  stay  my  much-desired  receipt 
Amongst  souls  placed  beyond  the  flood.    Now  every 

way  I  err 
About  this  broad-doored  house  of  Dis.     O  help  then  to 

prefer 
My  soul  yet  further  !    Here  I  mourn,   but,  had  the 

funeral  fire 

Consumed  my  body,  never  more  my  spirit  should  retire 
From  hell's  low  region  :   from  whence  souls  never  are 

retrieved 
To  talk  with  friends  here.' l 

These  quotations  are  somewhat  lengthy,  yet  I  may  be 
forgiven  for  introducing  them,  since,  unless  I  mistake,  they 
are  strikingly  significant  of  the  one  influence  which,  as 
I  have  said,  was  most  able  to  temper  and  soften  the  stern 
mind  of  the  hot-blooded  soldier.  Consider  a  little  more 
attentively,  and  seriously  ponder,  if  you  will,  those  reproach- 
ful words  : 

Being  alive,  I  found  thy  memory 
Ever  respectful :  but  now,  dead,  thy  dying  love  abates. 

Thus  even  in  sleep  he  is  pursued  by  the  reproach,  as  if  118 
it  were  a  base  and  signal  impiety,  of  having  been  for  a  mere 
1  //.  xxiii.  59  (Chapman). 
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short  hour,  forgetful,  not  of  a  living  but  a  departed  comrade. 
A  striking  contrast  this  to  our  daily  experience  and  observa- 
tion of  men  now.  So  effeminate  have  we  become,  that  we 
can  scarcely  endure,  when  we  have  lost  a  friend,  to  wear 
the  signs  of  mourning  for  a  month  or  so.  It  cannot  be 
wondered  at,  then,  if  some  of  our  critics  are  impatient  of 
Homer's  elaborate  detail  as  to  the  grief  of  the  Myrmidons, 
the  building,  dedication,  and  firing  of  the  funeral  pile,  the 
ordered  ceremonies  of  the  feast  and  games.  Some,  however, 
there  will  ever  be,  I  think,  whom  these  things  will  deeply 
and  solemnly  interest :  not  merely  as  antiquarian  lore,  of 
which,  indeed,  the  whole  picture  is  richly  full :  but  because 
of  their  close  connexion  with  the  deepest  instincts  of  nature 
and  of  human  life. 

And  then,  is  it  not  also  true  that  Achilles  is,  with  prophetic 
soul,  really  celebrating  his  own  obsequies,  at  the  same  time 
as  those  of  his  friend  ?  There  seems  some  such  suggestion 
in  the  rest  of  the  speech  of  the  shade  seen  in  a  dream  : 

'  Nor  shall  I  ;   a  hateful  fate  deprived 
My  being  here,  that  at  my  birth  was  fixed,  and  to  such 

fate 
Even  thou,  O  godlike  man,  art  marked  ;    the  deadly 

Ilion  gate 
Must  entertain  thy  death.     O  then,  I  charge  thee  now, 

take  care 
That  our  bones  part  not ;    but   as  life  combined  in 

equal  fare 
Our  loving  beings,  so  let  death.    When  from  Opunta's 

towers 
My  father  brought  me  to  your  roofs  (since,  'gainst  my 

will,  my  powers 

Incensed,  and  indiscreet  at  dice,  slew  fair  Amphidamas) 
Then  Peleus  entertained  me  well ;   then  in  thy  charge 

I  was 
By  his  injunction  and  thy  love  :  and  therein  let  me 

still 
Receive  protection.     Both  our  bones,  provide  in  thy 

last  will, 
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That  one  urn  may  contain  ;  and  make  that  vessel  all 

of  gold, 
That  Thetis  gave  thee,  that  rich  urn/ 

And  Achilles  himself  utters  expressions  to  just  the  same 
effect : 

And  then  let  search  Patroclus'  bones  .  .  . 

Being  found,  111  find  an  urn  of  gold  t'enclose  them, 

and  betwixt 

The  air  and  them  two  kels  of  fat  lay  on  them,  and  to  rest 
Commit  them,  till  mine  own  bones  seal  our  love,  my  119 

soul  deceased. 
The  sepulchre  I  have  not  charged  to  make  of  too  much 

state, 

But  of  a  model  something  mean,  that  you  of  younger  fate 
When  I  am  gone,  may  amplify  with  such  a  breadth  and 

height 
As  fits  your  judgements  and  our  worths.1 

Furthermore,  not  a  word  escapes  him  in  his  grief,  un- 
worthy of  a  brave  and  lofty  soul :  though  there  is  nothing 
harder  to  bear  than  such  enforced  calm.  It  is  evident 
that,  henceforward,  he  will  endure  a  lifelong  sorrow,  yet 
a  sorrow  not  weak  or  womanish  or  such  as  hinders  the 
duties  of  daily  life.  Indeed,  through  the  whole  course  of 
the  games  he  is  alert  in  mind,  ceremonious,  and  punctilious  : 
and  then,  finally,  yields  himself  to  mourning  and  lamenta- 
tion, as  to  a  fresh  duty  imposed  upon  him. 

And  now  I  will  deal  as  shortly  as  possible  with  the 
objections  to  that  other  episode.  Observe  first  that 
Achilles'  barbarous  treatment  of  the  body  of  Hector  was 
due  rather  to  a  sort  of  crude  and  savage  religious  instinct 
than  to  mere  blind  rage.  Wrought  upon  and  excited  as 
he  assuredly  was,  he  had  only  one  aim,  was  bent  upon  one 
thing  alone,  namely,  that  every  due  honour  should  be  paid 
to  his  dead  friend.  And  it  was  regarded  as  a  necessary 
part  of  such  honour  that  Hector  should  suffer  the  fullest 
1  II.  xxiii.  239  (Chapman). 
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penalty.  Those  barbarous  insults,  therefore,  happen  at 
their  due  time,  as  a  solemn  duty  ;  they  were  associated 
with  and  form  part  of  Patroclus'  funeral  rites.  Indeed, 
even  when  these  rites  were  ended,  at  the  very  outset  of 
the  last  book,  Achilles,  overcome  with  grief  and  watching, 
is  thus  described  : 

Although  he  saw  the  morn 

Show  sea  and  shore  his  ecstasy,  he  left  not,  till  at  last 
Rage  varied  his  distraction  ;  horse,  chariot,  in  haste 
He  called  for,  and,  those  joined,  the  corse  was  to  his 

chariot  tied, 

And  thrice  about  the  sepulchre  he  made  his  fury  ride, 
Dragging  the  person.    All  this  past,  in  his  pavilion 
Rest  seized  him,  but  with  Hector's  corse  his  rage  had 

never  done, 
Still  suffering  it  t'  oppress  the  dust.1 

It  needed  a  message  from  the  gods  to  convince  him  that 
it  was  right  and  fitting  for  him  to  allow  Hector's  burial, 
even  though  the  spirit  of  his  dead  friend  might  delight  in 
seeing  him  unburied.  And  further,  when  the  body  has  been 
surrendered,  and  indeed  it  was  with  his  own  hands  that  he 
120  placed  it  on  Priam's  chariot,  he  humbly  implores  %the  shade 
of  Patroclus  to  forgive  him,  as  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  some 
impiety  : 

O  friend,  do  not  except 

Against  this  favour  to  our  foe,  if  in  the  deep  thou  hear, 
And  that  I  give  him  to  his  sire :  he  gave  fair  ransom ;  dear 
In  my  observance  is  Jove's  will :  and  whatsoever  part 
Of  all  these  gifts  by  any  mean  I  fitly  may  convert 
To  thy  renown  here,  and  will  there,  it  shall  be  poured  upon 
Thy  honoured  sepulchre.2 

In  brief,  should  any  one  demand,  '  To  what  purpose  these 
last  two  books  ?  '  I  might  admit,  perhaps,  that  judged 
by  an  historian's  test  they  are  irrelevant.  For  history  is 
concerned  with  the  sequence  of  events :  once  this  is 
completed  (and  with  Hector's  death  it  is  plain  that  Troy's 

1  II.  xxiv.  12  (Chapman).  a  //.  xxiv.  592  (Chapman). 
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fall  cannot  be  delayed)  it  is  needless  to  add  more.  But  if 
the  great  poet  not  only  intended  to  chronicle  the  downfall  of 
Troy,  but  through  it  to  exhibit  the  ideal  of  heroic  valour, 
it  will  at  once  appear,  beyond  question,  that  little  indeed 
of  these  books  could  be  spared  without  loss. 

We  see  in  fact,  gentlemen,  that,  just  as  dramatists  are 
wont  to  adapt  their  plays  to  the  individualities  of  the 
leading  actors,  so  the  Iliad  was  carefully  planned  in  view 
of  the  character  of  Achilles.  And  we  may  add  this  crowning 
fact,  that,  whensoever  we  compare  him  with  the  other 
warriors,  the  more  glorious  his  qualities  appear.  Whilst 
so  many  great  warriors,  differing  widely  from  each  other, 
are  each  assigned  fitting  praise,  it  is  somehow  magically 
contrived  that  Homer  seems  not  only  to  discourse  of 
courage  and  resolution  better  than  all  the  philosophers, 
but  also  that  the  protagonist  Achilles  stands  forth  all  the 
greater  by  implied  comparison  with  the  other  chiefs. 

Hector  I  have  spoken  of  already :  while  far  more  121 
lovable,  he  is  without  the  majesty  of  Achilles.  The  poet 
represents  him  not  as  '  god-descended  ',  but  only  '  god-like  ' ; 
no  dark  shadow  of  destiny  hangs  over  his  fortunes.  He  is 
all  through  unvaryingly  brave  and  noble,  but  hardly  ever 
passes  the  measure  of  humanity.  He  insists,  just  like  any 
good  husband  and  father,  on  the  duty  of  dying,  should  need 
arise,  for  one's  country  : 

If  any  bravely  buy 

His  fame  or  fate  with  wounds  or  death,  in  Jove's  name 
let  him  die. 

(Who  for  his  country  suffers  death  sustains  no  shame- 
ful thing, 
His  wife  in  honour  shall  survive,  his  progeny  shall 
spring 
In  endless  summers,  and  their  roofs  with  patrimony 

swell. 

And  all  this,  though  with  all  their  freight  the  Greek 
ships  we  repel.1 

1  II.  xv.  494  (Chapman). 
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Compare  too  his  address  to  Paris  : 

But  come,  hereafter  we  shall  calm  these  hard  conceits 

of  theirs, 
When,  from  their  ports  the  foe  expulsed,  high  Jove  to 

them  hath  given 
Wished  peace,  and  us  free  sacrifice  to  all  the  Powers 

of  Heaven.1 

We  plainly  see  that  home,  peace,  and  ease  are  the  rewards 
of  victory  he  keeps  before  him.  Nothing  like  this  crosses 
Achilles'  mind,  after  he  has  once  decided  to  die  at  Troy  for 
sake  of  renown. 

What  need  to  linger  over  the  rest  ?  Take  Agamemnon  : 
intended  by  the  poet,  as  the  type,  I  think,  of  the  aristo- 
cratical  temper  :  a  lover  of  his  country,  but  still  more 
jealous  of  his  own  importance. 

Diomed  again,  keen  in  his  quest  for  reputation,  for 
renown,  nay,  even  for  wealth  :  he  seems  indeed,  more  than 
once,  to  put  himself  forward  as  a  rival  of  Achilles  :  as,  for 
instance,  in  passages  such  as  those  in  the  Ninth  Book, 
after  the  embassy  had  been  dismissed  : 

Would  God,  Atrides,  thy  request  were  yet  to  undertake, 
And  all  thy  gifts  unoffered  him  !    He  's  proud  enough 

beside, 
But  this  ambassage  thou  hast  sent  will  make  him 

burst  with  pride. 

But  let  us  surfer  him  to  stay,  or  go,  at  his  desire, 
Fight  when  his  stomach  serves  him  best,  or  when  Jove 

shall  inspire.2 

122  But  those  few  lines  alone — which  have  become  proverbial — 
describing  the  exchange  of  armour  with  Glaucus,  are 
sufficient  to  place  them  wide  apart  from  one  another  : 

And  then  did  Jupiter  elate 

The  mind  of  Glaucus,  who,  to  show  his  reverence  to 
the  state 

1  77.  vi.  526  (Chapman).  2  II.  ix.  692  (Chapman). 
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Of  virtue  in  his  grandsire's  heart,  and  gratulate  beside 
The  offer  of  so  great   a   friend,   exchanged,  in  that 

good  pride, 
Curets  of  gold  for  those  of  brass,  that  did  on  Diomed 

shine, 
One  of  a  hundred  oxen's  price,  the  other  but  of  nine.1 

Glaucus  does  not  lose  more  in  regard  to  repute  for  prudence 
and  caution,  than  does  Diomed  as  to  generosity  and  frank 
simplicity.  One  cannot  imagine  such  a  story  being  told  of 
Achilles  even  in  jest. 

Quite  different  from  both  is  the  character  of  Ajax, 
which  is  nevertheless  characteristic  of  a  simple  soldier  and 
camp  hero  :  frank  and  blunt  of  speech  :  always  ready  to 
obey,  quick  in  execution,  not  over-subtle  in  counsel.  I 
fancy  him  as  a  retainer,  serving  his  lord  whole-heartedly, 
without  thought  of  praise  or  reward.  Whether  an  order 
issued  is  right  or  wrong,  that  is  nothing  to  him  :  his  one 
thought  is  diligently  to  execute  his  task.  When  singled 
out  as  one  of  the  embassy  to  Achilles,  he  neither  objects 
nor  refuses,  in  this  respect  widely  different  from  Diomed  : 
when  Achilles  refuses,  he  plies  him  with  little  delicacy  of 
feeling  : 

Let  us  insist  no  more 
On  his  persuasion.     I  perceive  the  world  would  end 

before 
Our   speeches    end   in    this    affair.    We   must    with 

utmost  haste 
Return  his  answer,  though  but  bad.     The  peers  are 

elsewhere  placed, 
And  will  not  rise  till  we  return.    Great  Thetis'  son  hath 

stored 
Proud  wrath  within  him,  as  his  wealth,  and  will  not  be 

implored, 
Rude  that  he  is,  nor  his  friends'  love  respects,  do  what 

they  can, 
Wherein  past  all  we  honoured  him.  .  .  . 

1  //.  vi.  234  (Chapman). 
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But  thee  a  wild  and  cruel  spirit  the.  gods  for  plague 

have  given, 
And  for  one  girl,  of  whose  fair  sex  we  come  to  offer 

seven, 
The  most  exempt  for  excellence,  and  many  a  better 

prise. 
Then  put  a  sweet  mind  in  thy  breast : l 

The  soldierly  simplicity  of  the  man  !    Achilles,  he  thinks, 

wastes  time  on  trifles  :  and  Ajax  neither  sympathizes  with 

123  nor  understands  him.    *  One  maid  has  been  taken  :   seven 

are  offered  instead — what  possible  ground  for  hesitation 

is  there  or  what  more  can  you  want  ?  ' 

But  A j ax's  masterpiece  is  his  prayer  to  Jove  over  the  slain 
Patroclus  : 

O  father  Jupiter,  do  thou  the  sons  of  Greece  release 
Of  this  felt  darkness;  grace  this  day  with  fit  trans- 

parences, 
And  give  the  eyes  thou  giv'st,  their  use,  destroy  us  in 

the  light, 
And   work  thy  will  with  us,  since  needs  thou  wilt 

against  us  fight.2 

I  have  quoted  these  familiar  lines,  as  themselves  alone 
summing  up,  I  think,  the  tone  and  temper  of  Ajax :  a  plain 
unvarnished  soldier  unquestionably,  less  anxious  for 
success  than  for  a  hard  and  strenuous  contest.  In  a  word  : 
Homer's  conception  of  his  temper  and  quality  is  almost 
exactly  what  among  ourselves  we  are  wont  to  associate 
with  an  ordinary  average  man  of  the  people. 

For  him  who  desires  to  follow  up  this  clue,  there  is  a 
wealth  of  example  available  :  Ulysses,  Nestor,  Antilochus, 
Sarpedon  for  instance,  and  others  :  every  one  of  whom  is 
gifted,  over  and  above  the  splendid  and  glorious  soldierly 
virtues  common  to  them  all,  with  some  characteristic  and 
distinction  of  his  own.  But  I  am  afraid,  indeed,  I  have 
been  for  some  time  too  insistent  and  almost  tedious  upon 

1  II.  ix.  621  (Chapman).  2  //.  xvii.  645  (Chapman). 
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a  quite  obvious  theme.  However,  I  have  observed  it  often 
happens  that  students  of  Homer,  carried  av/ay  by  the 
swiftness  of  the  narrative  and  the  rush  of  the  emotions,  fail 
to  appreciate  his  wonderful  constructive  skill,  his  rich 
variety  and  marvellous  method.  And  thus  I  judged  it 
might  not  be  irrelevant,  especially  for  the  sake  of  my 
younger  hearers,  if  I  took  this  opportunity  to  show  some- 
what fully  how  Homer  keeps,  as  far  as  he  possibly  can, 
this  heroic  temper  and  quality  of  Achilles  before  his  mind, 
both  in  disposing  the  sequence  of  the  action  and  in  con- 
stituting the  characters  of  the  subordinate  actors. 

I  must  now  press  forward  to  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  subject :  and  examine  if  anywhere  soever,  either  from 
choice  of  subject  and  illustrations,  or  from  the  tone  and 
features  of  his  style,  we  can  arrive  at  some  conjecture  as 
to  the  poet's  bent  and  genius. 
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The  warlike,  and  therefore  the  heroic,  spirit  of  Homer  illustrated  by 
examples  drawn  from  his  treatment  of  camp  life,  of  active  combat, 
and  of  other  peculiarly  military  affairs. 

THE  ancients  were  wont  to  maintain,  gentlemen,  that 
Homer  merited  exceptional  praise,  not  merely  as  a  poet, 
but  as  being  universally  skilled  in  all  arts  whatsoever. 
This  was  of  course  an  absurd  and  childish  view  to  take  : 
yet  their  high-soaring  claim  possesses  a  certain  clear  and 
useful  significance  in  assisting  us  to  form  a  sound  judgement 
both  of  his  art  and  of  himself  as  an  artist.  For  they 
recognized  that  his  manner  of  handling  all  subjects  exhibits 
him  not  as  one  working  in  regions  foreign  to  himself,  but 
as  fashioning  and  moulding  at  his  own  will  subjects  which 
were  in  a  real  sense  his  own.  Now  our  discussion  has  long 
ago  made  it  quite  clear  that  it  is  in  exactly  this  power  that 
the  very  essence  of  poetic  art  is  to  be  found.  True  poets 
are  unquestionably  not  confined  to  one  region  only,  but 
range  widely  wheresoever  they  please.  One  and  all  they 
tinge  and  transfigure  each  subject  with  a  brilliance  and 
colour  that  are  all  their  own  : 

With  aether  vested  and  a  purple  sky — 

The  blissful  seats  of  happy  souls  below  : 

Stars  of  their  own,  and  their  own  suns  they  know.1 

125  Now  it  was  the  Heroic  Age,  as  it  is  called,  which  provided 
Homer  with  his  '  sun '  and  '  stars  '  :  and  he  was  either 
contemporary  with,  or  was  only  so  little  removed  in  date 
from  it,  that  he  was  yet  able  to  see  its  form  and  appearance 
with  his  own  eyes  :  he  was  wholly  absorbed  in  its  traditions, 

1  Aen.  vi.  640  (Dryden). 
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and  neither  knew  nor  cared  to  know  what  lay  beyond  it. 
In  a  word,  you  might  safely  say  he  would  have  wished,  had 
he  not  been  Homer,  to  be  Achilles. 

I  trust,  however,  that  this  has  already  been  emphasized 
sufficiently,  so  far  as  the  main  outline  of  the  Iliad  anjd  the 
personality  of  Achilles  are  concerned.  I  shall  now  add 
a  few  further  illustrations,  sufficient  to  show  that  even  in 
the  scenes  which  he  pictures,  and  the  very  words  and  phrases 
which  he  selects,  the  same  bias  clearly  dominated. 

And  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  my  contention  is  more 
strongly  enforced  by  these  instances  than  by  the  previous 
arguments.  For  it  may  well  be,  it  has  indeed  been  evidenced 
more  than  once  by  striking  examples,  that  in  the  general 
conception  of  a  poem  a  writer,  even  of  primary  rank,  is 
influenced  more  by  his  time  than  by  his  own  predilection. 
But  when  we  examine  single  passages,  when  we  scrutinize 
the  similes  and  imagery,  when  we  subject  language  and 
versification  to  criticism,  the  true  bias  of  the  poet's  own 
mind  will  again  and  again  come  to  the  surface,  whether  it 
be  naturally  ingrained  or  the  result  of  long  habit :  it  is 
from  these,  when  it  is  seen  that  there  is  a  real  consistency 
between  things  important  and  things  trivial,  between 
unexpected  illustrations  and  the  careful  plan,  between 
random  touches  and  the  whole  picture,  that  the  most 
confident  inference  may  be  drawn.  In  these  respects  no 
writer  was  ever  more  true  and  constant  to  himself  than  the 
author  of  the  Iliad :  he  informs  the  minutest  details  with 
the  very  same  spirit  which  he  impresses  on  the  whole  :  and 
that  with  the  absolute  freedom  and  felicity  of  one  who  is 
treating  of  themes  that  are  truly  his  own. 

But  let  us  come  to  examples.    And  that  we  may  observe 
some  sort  of  limitation  (for  as  many  instances  crowd  upon  126 
the  mind  as  the  Iliad  has  lines)  let  us  consider  first,  what 
are  the  subjects  upon  which  he  enthusiastically  delights  to 
discourse  :    secondly,  what  are  the  favourite  similes  and 

K2 
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comparisons  which  he  freely  and  eagerly  scatters  through 
his  work  :  lastly,  what  style  of  rhythm  and  metre  he  mainly 
affects. 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  point  whence  these  ancient 
panegyrists  start  and  to  which  they  again  work  round — 
I  suppose  that  we  shall  all  agree  that  Homer  when  he  treats 
of  war  and  combat  manifestly  takes  part  with  the  fighters 
and  marvellously  sympathizes  (o-v/xTrao-xet)  with  them 
(I  must  be  forgiven  for  employing  a  Greek  word  since  Latin 
does  not  readily  convey  my  meaning)  :  he  sympathizes, 
I  say,  with  his  warriors,  not  as  deliberately  seeking  out 
warlike  subjects  in  preference  to  others  :  but  rather  as 
displaying  the  spirit  and  tone  of  one  who  has  never  even 
dreamt  of  any  other  sort  of  virtue  and  glory  than  such  as 
he  had  daily  before  his  eyes. 

It  is  this  quality  which  pre-eminently  stamps  writers  as 
contemporaries  of  the  affairs  they  celebrate  :  a  quality 
hardly — if  indeed  at  all — to  be  attained  by  those  who  in 
after  times  attempt  to  describe  the  same  events,  however 
painstaking  be  their  study,  however  versatile  their  genius. 
This  it  is  which  infallibly  marks  off  our  own  primitive  lays, 
Runic  or  Teutonic,  from  their  modern  imitators.  I  do  not 
even  except  that  great  man  whose  loss  two  years  ago  we 
still  lament :  though  at  his  magic  touch  the  age  of  Western 
chivalry  all  but  sprang  into  life  again  before  our  very  eyes. 

But  if  ever  there  was  a  man  gifted  with  ability  to  make 
mere  strength  of  imagination,  and  the  fruits  of  learned 
research  and  study,  take  the  place  of  real  devotion  to  some 
contemporary  object,  it  was  surely  he,  gentlemen,  whom 
I  have  just  mentioned  :  whom  indeed  I  name  not  only  with 
reverence  for  his  memory,  but  with  deep  sorrow  for  his  loss. 
127  By  no  poet,  in  my  judgement,  has  that  vivacious,  swift, 
Homeric  rush  been  more  nearly  approached.  The  great 
and  important  difference  between  them  is  that  Homer  had 
actually  before  him  the  very  model  of  life  and  manners  to 
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which  he  could  at  any  moment  turn  for  inspiration  :  our 
own  great  poet  had  to  rely  on  books,  chronicles,  and  the 
poems  of  bygone  times.  Homer  saw  before  his  eyes  what 
he  described  ;  his  only  task  was  to  raise  the  whole  to  a 
higher  beauty  :  Scott  had  the  harder  task,  to  reclaim  from 
oblivion  and  obscurity,  as  best  he  could,  a  type  and  order 
of  men  long  since  departed. 

But  to  come  back  to  examples  of  Homer's  intimate 
knowledge  of,  and  delight  in,  all  that  belongs  to  military 
life.  The  whole  effect  of  the  facts  themselves  will  be  put 
in  clearer  light  if  we  follow  the  soldier  first  in  camp  life, 
then  in  line  of  battle,  and  finally  in  hours  of  relaxation, 
manly  games,  and  banquets.  We  shall  throughout  meet 
with  many  details  such  as  could  not  have  occurred  to  any 
but  one  taught  by  actual  facts  and  realities. 

To  begin  with,  let  us  summon  before  us  the  picture  of 
the  bustling,  restless  camp,  swayed  hither  and  thither  with 
various  impulses  : 

The  other  sceptre-bearing  States  arose  too,  and  obeyed 
The  people's   Rector.     Being  abroad,  the   earth  was 

overlaid 
With  flockers  to  them,  that  came  forth,  as  when  of 

frequent  bees 

Swarms  rise  out  of  a  hollow  rock,  repairing  the  degrees 
Of  their  egression  endlessly,  with  ever  rising  new 
From  forth  their  sweet  nest :   as  their  store,  still  as  it 

faded,  grew, 
And  never  would  cease  sending  forth  her  clusters  to 

the  spring, 
They  still  crowd  out  so  ;  this  flock  here,  that  there, 

belabouring 
The  loaded  flowers  ;   so  from  the  ships  and  tents  the 

army's  store 

Trooped  to  these  princes,  and  the  court,  along  th'  un- 
measured shore  ; 
Amongst  whom,  Jove's  ambassadress,  Fame,  in  her 

virtue  shined, 
Exciting  greediness  to  hear.    The  rabble,  thus  inclined, 
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Hurried  together  :  uproar  seized  the  high  court ;  earth 

did  groan 
Beneath  the  settling  multitude  :    tumult  was  there 

alone. 
Thrice  three  vociferous  heralds  rose  to  check  the  rout, 

and  get 
Ear  to  their  Jove-kept  governors,  and  instantly  was 

set 
The  huge  confusion  :  every  man  stood  fast,  the  clamour 

ceased.1 

128  Do  not  suppose  (as  I  fear  most  do  on  reading  this  passage 
for  the  first  time)  the  effect  is  wrought  by  a  confused 
resonance  of  words  and  random  press  of  hurrying  soldiers. 
I  never  remember  reading  a  clearer  or  more  accurate 
description,  whether  as  regards  ordered  sequence  or  welding 
together  of  detail ;  nor  do  I  believe  many  similar  examples 
can  anywhere  be  found  approaching  nearer  to  Nature  and 
Truth. 

To  begin  with,  the  soldiers  leave  their  tents,  as  bees 
one  by  one  issue  from  a  cave  :  the  unceasing  stream, 
familiar  to  us  as  boys,  being  finely  sketched  by  the  phrase 
aiet  veov  e/oxo/xej/aeoi/  (ever  freshly  pouring  forth).  Then 
they  advance,  not  in  close  marching  order,  but  in  loose 
groups — tXaSov  ets  dyopr/V  (by  troops  to  the  assembling), 
just  as  bees  which  hang  together  like  a  bunch  of  grapes  ; 
each  taking  his  own  path  as  it  may  chance,  along  the  beach : 
so  too  ^tovos  TTpoTrdpoiO*  paOuys  (along  the  unmeasured 
shore)  vividly  presents  the  setting  and  disposal  of  the 
soldiers  :  whom  the  poet  pictures  as  seen  from  the  land, 
disposed  between  the  spectator  and  the  immense  back- 
ground of  sea  and  sky,  or,  as  he  says,  ^lovos  /fcx&ojs 
(unmeasured  shore).  Can  anything  be  more  striking  ? 
And  yet,  forsooth,  critics  are  found  who  hesitate  to  allow 
to  the  ancient  poets — even  to  Homer  himself — any  praise  for 

1  //.  ii.  87  (Chapman). 
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the  power  of  clear  and  vivid  description  !  But  whatever 
they  may  say  as  to  that,  at  all  events  these  lines  support 
my  contention,  as  proving  Homer  an  eye-witness  of,  and 
keenly  touched  with  unaffected  pleasure  in,  warlike  affairs. 
Then  come  the  magnificent  lines  : 

Amongst   whom  Jove's  ambassadress,  Fame,  in  her 

virtue  shined, 
Exciting  greediness  to  hear. 

Pray  do  not  think  that  this  is  introduced  as  mere  poetic 
ornament — as  is  often  assumed  by  critics  when  trifles  are 
introduced  with  pomp  and  circumstance.  My  firm  belief 
is,  that  if  you  wish  to  sympathize  truly  with  the  poet  in  129 
such  details,  you  must  put  yourself  in  the  place  not  of 
a  rhetorician  or  romancer,  but  of  the  average  common 
soldier.  Such  men  are  wont  to  be  much  stirred  by  the 
movement  of  a  large  crowd,  such  as  is  usually  found  in 
bustling  camps  :  and  it  is  easily  believable  that  if  they 
have  to  express  their  feeling  in  words  they  will  largely  use 
hyperbole,  and  a  more  swelling  style  than  is  demanded  by 
strict  truth.  Thus,  with  them,  the  gossip  running  through 
the  ranks  becomes  '  Fame,  Jove's  messenger '  :  they 
describe  the  earth  as  groaning  under  the  tramp  of  soldiery, 
as  they  hurriedly  settle  on  the  resounding  earth  : 

Earth  did  groan 
Beneath  the  settling  multitude. 

But  there  are  dozens  of  like  instances  whereby  any  one  may 
easily  satisfy  himself  that  Homer  does  not  speak  merely 
from  hearsay  but  is  just  like  one  of  the  common  people, 
who  describe  things  which  have  keenly  struck  their  eye  or 
ear  with  ampler  language  than  the  fact  itself  justifies. 

So  much  for  camp  life,  full  of  stir  and  movement.  We 
next  proceed  to  scenes  of  rest  and  quiet.  Let  us  turn  to 
the  night-watch  of  the  chiefs  described  in  the  Tenth  Book. 
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We  need  not  stop  now  to  point  out  the  beauties  of  that  fine 
picture  of  the  wakeful  and  vigilant  Agamemnon  : 

And,  as  quick  lightnings  fly, 
From  well-deck'd  Juno's  sovereign,  out  of  the  thickened 

sky, 

Preparing  some  exceeding  rain,  or  hail  the  fruit  of  cold, 
Or  down-like  snow  that  suddenly  makes  all  the  fields 

look  old, 
Or  opes  the  gulfy  mouth  of  war  with  his  ensulphured 

hand, 
In    dazzling    flashes    poured    from    clouds,    on    any 

punished  land  ; 
So  from  Atrides'   troubled  heart,   through  his  dark 

sorrows,  flew 
Redoubled  sighs  ;   his  entrails  shook,  as  often  as  his 

view 
Admired  the  multitude  of  fires  that  gilt  the  Phrygian 

shade, 
And  heard  the  sounds  of  fifes,  and  shawms,  and  tumults 

soldiers  made. 
But  when  he  saw  his  fleet  and  host  kneel  to  his  care 

and  love, 

He  rent  his  hair  up  by  the  roots  as  sacrifice  to  Jove, 
Burnt  in  his  fiery  sighs,  still  breathed  out  of  his  royal 

heart.  .  .  .* 

I3°  Nor  need  we  dwell  on  the  passage  which  draws  such 
a  splendid  contrast  between  the  Trojans  banqueting  and 
exultant  over  their  victory,  and  the  Greeks  silent,  hushed, 
and  anxious  as  they  keep  watch  ;  those  incidents  will  suit 
my  purpose  better  which  incidentally  imply  Homer's 
intimate  acquaintance  with  camp  life.  For  example, 
Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  carefully  discuss  their  plans 
lest,  as  each  goes  his  own  way,  they  may  miss  finding  each 
other  in  the  gloom  of  night : 

'  Command'st   thou  then/  his  brother  asked,   '  that 

I  shall  tarry  here 

Attending  thy  resolved  approach,  or  else  the  message 
bear, 

1  //.  x.  5-16  (Chapman). 
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And  quickly  make  return  to  thee  ?  '    He  answered  : 

'  Rather  stay, 
Lest  otherwise  we  fail  to  meet,  for  many  a  different 

way 

Lies  through  our  labyrinthian  host.'1 

So  again,  there  is  another  detail  which  some  might  criticize 
as  even  too  minutely  elaborate  ;  not  merely  each  man's 
armour  and  accoutrement,  but  even  his  general  bearing, 
style  of  walk,  his  very  position  asleep  on  his  couch  and 
the  disposition  of  his  limbs  are  described.  Thus  Nestor, 
advanced  in  years,  reclines  on  a  luxurious  cushioned  bed, 
with  splendid  accoutrements  about  him  : 

Himself  to  Nestor,  whom  he  found  in  bed  within  his 

tent, 
By  him  his  damask  curets  hung,  his  shield,  a  pair  of 

darts, 
His  shining  casque,  his  arming  waist  :    in  these  he  led 

the  hearts 
Of  his  apt  soldiers  to  sharp  war,  not  yielding  to  his 

years.2 

Is  it  not  obvious  that  Homer  fastens  on  the  very  objects 
and  details  sure  to  strike  Agamemnon's  first  notice  on 
entering  the  tent  ? 

Diomed  again,  with  his  followers,  is  found  sleeping  on 
the  ground  in  the  open — a  type  of  strict  or  rough  discipline  : 

And  both  took  course  to  Diomed.    They  found  him 

laid  in  field, 
Far  from  his  tent  ;   his  armour  by  ;    about  him  was 

dispread 
A  ring  of  soldiers,  every  man  his  shield  beneath  his 

head  ; 
His  spear  fixed  by  him  as  he  slept,  the  great  end  in 

the  ground, 
The  point  that  bristled  the  dark  earth,  cast  a  reflection 

round 

1  //.  x.  6 1  (Chapman).  2  //.  x.  74  (Chapman). 
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Like  pallid  lightnings  thrown  from  Jove ;  thus  this 

heroe  lay, 

And  under  him  a  big  ox-hide  :  his  royal  head  had  stay 
On  arras  hangings,  rolled  up.1 

How  naturally,  too,  does  he  describe  the  anxious  conference 
of  the  chiefs,  sitting  on  the  ground  : 

Beyond  the  dike  they  chose  a  place,  near  as  they  could 

from  blood, 
Where  yet  appeared  the  falls  of  some,  and  whence, 

the  crimson  flood 
Of  Grecian  lives  being  poured  on  earth  by  Hector's 

furious  chace, 
He  made  retreat,  when  night  repoured  grim  darkness 

in  his  face. 
There  sat  they  down.2 

All  such  traits  as  these,  the  more  trivial  they  are  in  them- 
selves, and  the  less  claim  they  have  to  poetic  charm,  are 
only  clearer  and  more  decisive  proof,  I  think,  that  Homer 
had  either,  at  some  time,  himself  seen  service,  or  had  at 
all  events  mixed  familiarly  with  soldiers. 

Next,  let  us  observe  the  Homeric  battalions  issuing  to 
the  field  and  thence  to  battle  itself.  First,  before  all,  occur 
to  mind  those  beautiful  lines  breathing,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
the  warrior's  spirit,  if  ever  expression  did  : 

No  more  they  sigh,  inglorious  to  return, 

But  breathe  revenge,  and  for  the  combat  burn.3 

[And  dearer  to  their  hearts  than  thoughts  of  home 
Or  wish'd  return,  became  the  battle-field.]  4 

Think  for  a  moment,  a  little  carefully,  what  such  a  feeling 
really  implies.  First,  the  mere  act  of  fighting  appeals  to 
them  not  simply  as  an  avenue  to  fame  or  triumph,  but 
as  something  prized  and  pleasing  in  itself.  Notice,  next, 
the  instant  change  of  feeling  through  the  vast  array — so 

1  //.  x.  150  (Chapman).  2  II.  x.  199  (Chapman). 

3  //.  ii.  453  (Pope).  4  Ibid.  (Lord  Derby). 
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deeply  moved  are  they  all,  at  the  mere  touch  of  Ulysses* 
sceptre  :  how  true  this  is  to  the  fickle  moods  of  a  camp 
mob  !  In  a  word,  you  have  here  a  great  truth,  quite  simple 
and  the  worthy  expression  of  a  brave  spirit,  that  for 
warlike  renown  alone  men  should  readily  give  up  all  thought 
of  home,  of  country,  and  of  family  ;  nay,  when  such  a  hope 
is  once  raised,  they  cannot  feel,  they  ought  not  to  feel,  that 
they  have  any  choice.  The  same  truth,  though  more  fully 
elaborated,  is  found  in  those  well-known  lines  spoken  by 
Sarpedon  : 

Glaucus,  say,  why  are  we  honoured  more 
Than  other  men  of  Lycia,  in  place  :  with  greater  store 
Of  meats  and  cups  :   with  goodlier  roofs  :  delightsome 

gardens  ;    walks : 
More  lands  and  better:    so  much  wealth,  that  court 

and  country  talks 

Of  us  and  our  possessions,  and  every  way  we  go, 
Gaze  on  us  as  we  were  their  Gods  ?    This  where  we 

dwell  is  so  ; 
The  shores  of  Xanthus  ring  of  this  ;  and  shall  we  not 

exceed 

As  much  in  merit  as  in  noise  ?  Come,  be  we  great  in  deed 
As  well  as  look  ;  shine  not  in  gold,  but  in  the  flames  of  132 

fight; 
That  so  our  neat-armed  Lycians  may  say :    '  See,  these 

are  right 
Our  kings,  our  rulers  :   these  deserve  to  eat  and  drink 

the  best ; 
These  govern  not  ingloriously ;  these,  thus  exceed  the 

rest, 
Do  more  than  they  command  to  do.'     O  friend,  if 

keeping  back 
Would  keep  back  age  from  us,  and  death,  and  that  we 

might  not  wrack 

In  this  life's  human  sea  at  all,  but  that  deferring  now 
We  shunned  death  ever,  nor  would  I  half  this  vain 

valour  show, 

Nor  glorify  a  folly  so,  to  wish  thee  to  advance  : 
But  since  we  must  go,  though  not  like,  and  that,  besides 

the  chance 
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Proposed  now,  there  are  infinite  fates  of  other  sort  in 

death, 
Which,  neither  to  be  fled  nor  'scaped,  a  man  must  sink 

beneath, 

Come,  try  we,  if  this  sort  be  ours,  and  either  render  thus 
Glory  to  others,  or  make  them  resign  the  same  to  us.1 

These  instances,  then,  declare  Homer  as  a  man  to  whom 
battle  is  delight  :  and  I  pass  to  a  few  others  which  prove 
him  skilled  in  warlike  affairs — not  forgetting  that  many 
such  exist,  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible  for  us  now  to 
note  and  appreciate,  so  entirely  changed  are  the  methods 
of  warfare,  more  especially  for  men  such  as  most  of  us  here, 
who  have  led  retired  and  quiet  lives.  Still,  the  subject 
must  not  be  passed  over  :  it  should  be  fully  understood, 
however,  that  there  are  many  more  of  the  kind  than  even 
the  most  learned  expert,  still  less  we  ourselves,  can  in  these 
days  discover. 

I  select,  in  the  first  place,  one  or  two  which  unite  military 
knowledge  with  a  certain  poetic  beauty.  Not  more  splendid 
than  true  to  life  is  the  picture  of  Hector's  progress  through 
the  ranks  of  his  men  : 

And  as  amidst  the  sky 

We  sometimes  see  an  ominous  star  blaze  clear  and 
dreadfully, 

Then  run  his  golden  head  in  clouds,  and  straight  appear 
again  : 

So  Hector  otherwhiles  did  grace  the  vaunt-guard,  shining 
plain, 

Then  in  the  rear-guard  hid  himself , and  laboured  every- 
where 

To  order  and  encourage  all ;  his  armour  was  so  clear, 

And  he  applied  each  place  so  fast,  that,  like  a  lightning 
thrown 

Out  of  the  shield  of  Jupiter,  in  every  eye  he  shone.2 

1  II.  xii.  310  (Chapman).  2  //.  xi.  62  (Chapman). 
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I  am  reminded  of  that  great  king  of  France,  Henry  of  133 
Navarre,  who,  like  Hector,  was  a  '  plume-dazzling '  hero, 
and  who  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle  of  Ivry 
addressed  his  army  in  some  such  words  as  these  :  '  During 
the  fight  ever  have  regard  to  this  white  plume.  Advance 
as  it  advances  :  and  unless  it  leads  retreat  yield  not  you 
an  inch.' 1 

It  is  likely  enough  that  Hector,  like  Henry,  was  con- 
spicuous in  the  field,  not  so  much  through  his  flashing 
armour  as  by  his  swift  movement  ;  and  when  Homer  calls 
the  star  '  ominous  ',  we  all  feel  the  striking  significance  of 
the  word  :  for  not  with  eye  only,  but  with  foreboding  mind 
too,  we  see  him  dashing  hither  and  thither. 

In  a  wholly  different  situation,  but  exhibiting  the  like 
manner  and  force,  we  have  the  lines  describing  Hector's 
menacing  approach  to  the  Greek  ships  :  each  word  tells 
of  keenness,  of  quick  movement,  of  exact  truth : 

Great  Hector  still  directs 
His  powers  against  the  first  near  ship.     'Twas  that  fair 

bark  that  brought 
Protesilaus  to  those  wars,  and  now  herself  to  nought.2 

The  special  singling  out  of  the  ship  of  Protesilaus  seems 
fraught  with  omen  : 

One  slew  another  desperately,  and  close  the  deadly  toil 
Was  pitched  on  both  parts.     Not  a  shaft,  nor  far-off 

striking  dart 
Was  used  through  all.      One  fight  fell  out,  of  one 

despiteful  heart. 

1  Cf .  Macaulay's  Ivry : 

The  King  is  come  to  marshal  us,  in  all  his  armour  drest, 
And  he  has  bound  a  snow-white  plume  upon  his  gallant  crest. 

'  And  if  my  standard-bearer  fall,  as  fall  full  well  he  may, 
For  never  saw  I  promise  yet  of  such  a  bloody  fray, 
Press  where  ye  see  my  white  plume  shine,  amidst  the  ranks  of  war, 
And  be  your  oriflamme  to-day  the  helmet  of  Navarre.' 

2  //.  xv.  704  (Chapman). 
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Sharp   axes,  twybills,^two-hand  swords,   and  spears 

with  two  heads  borne, 
Were   then   the    weapons :    fair  short  swords,   with 

sanguine  hilts  still  worn, 
Had  use  in  like  sort :    of  which  last;  ye  might  have 

numbers  viewed 
Drop  with  dissolved  arms  from  their  hands,  as  many 

down-right  hewed 
From  off  their  shoulders  as  they  fought,  their   baw- 

dricks  cut  in  twain. 
And  thus  the  black  blood  flowed  on  earth  from  soldiers 

hurt  and  slain.1 

The  man  who  so  minutely  elaborates  this  picture  of  swords 
lying  on  the  ground,  partly  encased  in  sheaths,  partly 
withdrawn,  must  surely  have  had  a  fellow  sympathy  with 
soldiers : 

134         When  Hector  once  had  seized  the  ship,  he  clapt  his  fair 

broad  hand 
Fast  on  the  stern,  and  held  it  there,  and  there  gave 

this  command  : 
'  Bring  fire,  and  all  together  shout.    Now  Jove  hath 

drawn  the  veil 
From  such  a  day  as  makes  amends  for  all  his  storms 

of  hail ; 
By  whose  blest  lights  we  take  those  ships  that,  in 

despite  of  heaven, 
Took  sea,  and  brought  us  worlds  of  woe,  all  since  our 

peers  were  given 

To  such  a  laziness  and  fear  :  they  would  not  let  me  end 
Our  ling'ring  banes,  and  charge  thus  home,  but  keep 

home  and  defend, 
And  so  they  ruled  the  men  I  led.2 

Truly,  as  I  read  these  lines,  the  mere  words  and  rhythm 
make  me  feel  that  the  scene  is  being  enacted  before  my  eyes. 
Nor  am  I  conscious  in  any  part  of  this  vivid  sketch  (since 
as  to  that  even  one  unskilled  may  pronounce)  of  the  want 
of  a  hand  experienced  in  war. 

But  in  such  an  investigation  as  this,  the  most  decisive 
1  //.  xv.  707  (Chapman).  2  //.  xv.  716  (Chapman). 
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tests  are  passages  least  noticeable  for  beauty  of  ornament, 
since  they  carry  genuine  truth  on  the  face  of  them.  Such 
are  those  which  constantly  meet  us,  regarding  the  wounds 
of  the  heroic  warriors,  or  the  way  in  which  they  died,  and 
Homer  intentionally  varies  these  again  and  again.  The 
care  here  bestowed  is  extraordinary  ;  indeed,  it  is  almost 
wearisome  to  ourselves,  as  we  read  them,  A  notable 
instance  occurs  near  the  opening  of  the  Fifth  Book.  The 
Trojans  having  been  put  to  flight,  the  poet  spends  great 
pains  in  describing  the  wounds  of  each.  At  the  end  we 
seem  to  have  learned  completely  by  how  many  kinds  of 
wounds  men  having  turned  their  backs  in  flight  can  be 
slain.  Such  carefulness  of  detail  is  surprising,  if  judged 
as  poetry,  but  it  bears  unquestionable  stamp  of  truth  and 
actual  observation :  especially  since  in  that  age  men's 
vocations  not  yet  being  highly  specialized,  each  soldier 
was  wont  to  understand  and — even  in  critical  cases — to 
apply  remedies  to  his  own  wounds.  Thus  all  such  descrip- 
tions, and  there  are  very  many,  make  strongly  for  our 
contention  that  Homer  writes  of  soldiers  from  his  own 
experience,  and  that  this  enthusiasm  and  delight  is  shown 
for  a  theme  which  was  truly  his  own. 

And  I  almost  think  the  fact  that  frequently  even  his  135 
bravest  warriors  shrink  from  the  onset  of  the  foe  points  in 
the  same  direction.    He  has  no  scruple  in  saying  of  Hector, 
or  Diomed,  or  even  Achilles  himself  : 

He  saw,  and,  stopping,  shunn'd  the  brazen  death 
A  little  space.1 

Nor  do  the  wounded  show  themselves  ashamed  of  shivering 
at  sight  of  blood  : 

Yet,  fearing  he  had  fared  much  worse,  the  hair  stood 

up  on  end 
On  Agamemnon,  when  he  saw  so  much  black  blood 

descend  ; 

1  //.  xiii.  184  (Derby). 
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And  stiff  'ned  with  the  like  dismay  was  Menelaus  too, 
But  seeing  th'  arrow's  stale  without,  and  that  the  head 

did  go 
No  further  than  it  might  be  seen,  he  called  his  spirits 

again.1 

Not  at  once,  defied  by  Hector,  do  those  '  chosen  chieftains 
of  the  Danai,  foremost  of  men/  2  take  up  the  challenge  : 

Sham'd  to  refuse,  but  fearful  to  accept.3 

And  even  Hector  himself,  face  to  face  with  Ajax,  seems 
to  fall  short  not  a  little  of  that  unmoved  courage  which 
the  Stoics  praise  : 

So  th'  Achive  rampire,  Telamon,  did  'twixt  the  hosts 


appear  ; 
led  : 


Smiled  :    yet  of  terrible  aspect  :    on  earth,  with  ample 

pace, 
He  boldly  stalked,  and  shook  aloft  his  dart  with  deadly 

grace. 
It  did  the  Grecians  good  to  see  ;   but  heartquakes 

shook  the  joints 
Of  all  the  Trojans.      Hector's  self  felt  thoughts  with 

horrid  points, 
Tempt  his  bold  bosom  :    but  he  now  must  make  no 

counterflight, 
Nor,  with  his  honour,  now  refuse,  that  had  provoked 

the  fight.4 

Finally,  what  instinct  and  feeling  must  we  suppose  likely 
to  rule,  amid  the  full  press  of  battle,  the  man  who  in  the 
following  splendid  lines  has  summed  in  one  view  the  fate 
and  courage  of  those  who  fought  on  either  side  ? 

Had  some  brave  chief  this  martial  scene  beheld, 
By  Pallas  guarded  through  the  dreadful  field, 
Might  darts  be  bid  to  turn  their  points  away, 
And  swords  around  him  innocently  play, 

1  //.  iv.  148  (Chapman).  2  Lucretius,  i.  87. 

3  //.  vii.  93  (Derby).  4  IL  vii.  210  (Chapman). 
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The  war's  whole  art  with  wonder  he  had  seen, 
And  counted  heroes  where  he  counted  men. 

So  fought  each  host,  with  thirst  of  glory  fired, 
And  crowds  on  crowds  triumphantly  expired.1 

I  turn  now  to  certain  minor  details  carrying  a  like  136 
conclusion  :  they  imply,  that  is  to  say,  a  writer  naturally 
fitted  for  affairs,  well  taught  and  well  seen  in  the  most 
insignificant  cares  belonging  to  the  practice  of  war.  Such 
is  that  in  the  following  lines,  describing  Sarpedon  wounded 
by  a  spear : 

Sarpedon  from  the  field  his  comrades  bore, 

By  pain  o'erpowVd,  as  at  the  spear  they  tugg'd ; 

None  had  the  skill  the  weapon  to  withdraw, 

Which  baffled  all  their  efforts  on  the  car 

To  place  him  :    thus  they  labour'd  but  in  vain ; 2 

and  in  this  account  of  Diomed  : 

She  found  him  at  his  chariot,  refreshing  of  his  wound 
Inflicted  by  slain  Pandarus  ;  his  sweat  did  so  abound, 
It  much  annoyed  him  underneath  the  broad  belt  of 

his  shield  : 
With  which,  and  tired  with  his  toil,  his  soul  could 

hardly  yield 

His  body  motion.  With  his  hand  he  lifted  up  the  belt, 
And  wiped  away  that  clottered  blood  the  fervent 

wound  did  melt.3 

Much  the  same,  too,  is  the  picture  of  the  busy  doings  during 
the  night  attack  when  Rhesus  was  slain  : 

Ulysses  waited  on  his  sword,  and  ever  as  he  slew, 
He  drew  them  by  their  strengthless  heels  out  of  the 

horses'  sight, 
That,  when  he  was  to  lead  them  forth,  they  should 

not  with  affright 

Boggle,  nor  snore,  in  treading  on  the  bloody  carcasses; 
For  being  new  come,  they  were  unused  to  such  stern 

sights  as  these. 

1  //.  iv.  539  (Pope).  2  //.  v.  663  (Derby). 

3  //.  v.  794  (Chapman). 
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Meanwhile  Ulysses  loosed  his  horse,  took   all   their 

reins  in  hand, 
And  led  them  forth.1 

Then  there  is  the  scene  where  brave  Hector  shatters  the 
Grecian  gates  with  a  stone  : 

Close  to  the  gate  he  stood :   and  planting  firm 
His  foot,  to  give  his  arm  its  utmost  pow'r, 
Full  on  the  middle  dash'd  the  mighty  mass.2 

And  Patroclus  at  a  somewhat  similar  crisis  : 

Patroclus  from  his  car 

Leap'd  to  the  ground  :   his  left  hand  held  his  spear ; 
And  in  the  right  a  pond'rous  mass  he  bore 
Of  rugged  stone,  that  fill'd  his  ample  grasp.3 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  specially  sharp  and  long  stone 
137  which  gave  an  easy  hold ;  this  the  poet  pictured  clearly  to 
himself,  and  therefore  exactly  expressed  it  in  the  words  : 

That  fill'd  his  ample  grasp. 

Take,  too,  the  impulsive  thoughts  and  images  of  Agenor, 
at  a  life  and  death  crisis  : 

Or  should  I  leave  the  others  to  their  fate, 
Scatter'd  by  Peleus'  son  ;   and  from  the  wall 
And  o'er  the  plain  of  Troy  direct  my  flight, 
Far  as  the  foot  of  Ida's  hill,  and  there 
Lie  hid  in  thickest  covert ;  and  at  eve, 
Refresh'd  by  bathing  in  the  cooling  stream, 
And  purg'd  the  sweat,  retrace  my  steps  to  Troy  ?  4 

Is  this  a  description  such  as  could  easily  be  thought  out 
for  himself  by  some  unwarlike  and  timid  spirit  ?  Would 
those  who  strike  the  high  epic  note  have  tolerated  reference 
at  such  grave  crisis  to  '  washing  off  sweat  '  ?  Yet  nothing, 
if  we  see  things  as  they  truly  are,  could  be  more  apt  than 
this  very  thing.  For  in  some  strange  fashion  men's  minds 

1  //.  x.  489  (Chapman).  2  //.  xii.  457  (Derby). 

8  //.  xvi.  733  (Derby).  *  //.  xxi.  556  (Derby). 
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in  midst  of  grave  peril  catch  at  slightest  trifles  :  whether 
because  they  cannot  well  bear  even  a  single  additional  drop 
to  their  full  cup  of  anguish,  or  because  genuine  courage  in- 
stinctively fastens  on  these  everyday  troubles  lest  it  grow 
over-anxious  by  dwelling  on  greater  issues. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  in  this  connexion  to  cite  an 
illustration  within  recent  memory.  You  will  not  have 
forgotten  that  noble  French  lady  who  so  ably  narrated  the 
misfortunes  and  disasters  experienced  by  her  family  some 
forty  years  ago.  She  herself,  overcome  by  troubles,  bereft 
of  property,  her  husband  dying  before  her  eyes,  in  flight 
from  ruffianly  brigands,  after  describing  her  piteous  plight, 
adds  without  hesitation  a  detail  which  would  beyond  doubt 
scandalize  high-sounding  writers  such  as  I  just  mentioned — 
she  complains  that  when  following  on  foot  the  litter  in 
which  her  wounded  husband  was  carried,  her  feet  were 
hurt  and  pinched  by  a  tight  shoe.1 

This  little  touch  of  nature  and  Agenor's  human  simplicity  133 
are  of  a  pair  :  and  I  lay  the  more  stress  on  them  because  it 
is  just  this  simple  human  minuteness  which  people  are  wont 
to  reprehend  in  the  utterances  of  great  poets. 

Quite  in  accord  with  these,  too,  is  Homer's  careful  particu- 
larity in  his  description  of  banquets  and  feasts  :  witness 
the  oft-quoted  lines  : 

The  thighs  consum'd  with  fire,  the  inward  parts 
They  tasted  first ;  the  rest  upon  the  spits 
Roasted  with  care,  and  from  the  fire  withdrew ; 
Their  labours  ended  and  the  feast  prepar'd 
They  shar'd  the  social  meal,  nor  lack'd  there  aught.2 

And  the  reward  of  Ajax  with  a  larger  share  of  the  sacrificed 
victim  : 

All  had  enough  :  but  Telamon  the  king  fed  past  the 
rest 

With  good  large  pieces  of  the  chine.3 

1  Mem.  de  Madame  de  la  Roche  Jacquelein,  chap.  xiv. 
//.  i.  464  (Derby).  '  //.  vii.  321  (Chapman), 
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So,  too,  the  praise  assigned  to  Patroclus  for  his  skill 
(which  our  own  ancestors  fostered  in  well-born  young  men, 
whether  servants  or  pupils)  in  preparing  and  setting  forth 
the  banqueting  tables  of  his  chief  : 

How  oft  hast  thou,  ill-fated,  dearest  friend, 
Here  in  this  tent  with  eager  zeal  prepar'd 
The  tempting  meal,  whene'er  the  sons  of  Greece 
In  haste  would  arm  them  for  the  bloody  fray  1 1 

These  exquisite  lines  recall  to  mind  that  soldierly 
hospitality  with  which  Achilles  entertained  the  embassy 
of  Agamemnon — described  in  the  Ninth  Book  : 

Patroclus  kindled  then  a  blazing  fire  : 
And  when  the  fire  burnt  hotly  and  the  flame 
Subsided,  spread  the  glowing  embers  out, 
And  hung  the  spits  above  :   then  sprinkled  o'er 
The  meat  with  salt,  and  lifted  from  the  stand. 
The  viands  cooked  and  placed  upon  the  board, 
From  baskets  fair  Patroclus  portioned  out 
139         The  bread  to  each  :   the  meat  Achilles  shared. 
Facing  the  sage  Ulysses  sat  the  host 
On  th'  other  side  the  tent :    and  bade  his  friend, 
Patroclus,  give  the  gods  their  honours  due  : 
He  in  the  fire  the  wonted  offerings  burnt.2 

These  all  suggest  the  soldier  :  nor  can  any  one  fitly  criticize 
them  but  one  who  has  made  special  study  of  life  on  service, 
whether  in  the  camp  or  on  board  ship,  since  the  latter  is 
even  more  available  to  an  Englishman. 

We  pass  easily  from  banqueting  to  athletic  games  :  and 
find  here,  as,  too,  in  hunting  and  the  chase,  that  the  spirit 
of  war  and  martial  life  is  inculcated  and  felt  throughout. 

But  no  need  to  dwell  on  this  :  the  thing  speaks  for  itself. 
I  should  like,  however,  to  emphasize  the  great  difference 
in  this  particular  between  Homer  and  Pindar.  Homer, 
just  as  if  he  were  one  of  the  competitors,  strenuously 
throws  himself  now  into  this  contest,  now  into  the  other  : 

1  //.  xix.  315  (Derby).  8  II.  ix.  2ii(Derby). 
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and  with  pleasure  and  zest  shows  what  was  to  be  done, 
what  avoided.  But  Pindar,  you  will  find,  all  through  his 
many  odes,  hardly  two  or  three  times  describes  the  actual 
details  of  a  contest.  At  the  very  first  chance  occasion  gives 
him,  he  revels  in  far  and  wide  digression.  I  intend  to 
examine  this  contrast  to  the  best  of  my  power  when  the 
time  comes  for  reviewing  Pindar's  own  poems.  But  I  just 
touch  on  it  now  as  throwing  not  a  little  light  on  Homer's 
genius. 

Then  it  could  not  but  be  that  one  who  so  enthusiastically 
made  war  his  main  delight  should  expatiate  upon  chariots, 
horses,  weapons,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  military  glory. 
As  to  armour  and  weapons,  the  most  striking  passage  is 
where  Thetis  appears  before  Achilles'  tent  laden  with  the 
presents  of  Vulcan  : 

Then  drops  the  radiant  burden  on  the  ground  ; 

Clang  the  strong  arms,  and  ring  the  shores  around  : 

Back  shrink  the  Myrmidons,  with  dread  surprise,          140 

And  from  the  broad  effulgence  turn  their  eyes. 

Unmoved,  the  hero  kindles  at  the  show, 

And  feels  with  rage  divine  his  bosom  glow  ; 

From  his  fierce  eyeballs  living  flames  expire, 

And  flash  incessant  like  a  stream  of  fire  : 

He  turns  the  radiant  gift ;  and  feeds  his  mind 

On  all  th'  immortal  artist  had  designed.1 

And  lest  any  one  should  urge  that  these  are  praised  as 
being  the  gift  of  a  god  and  not  for  the  sake  of  the  accoutre- 
ment in  itself,  turn  to  the  lines  which  splendidly  describe 
the  Greeks  girding  themselves  for  the  battle  :  theirs  were 
without  doubt  arms  of  man's  workmanship  only  : 

So  helms  succeeding  helms,  so  shields  from  shields 
Catch  the  bright  beams,  and  brighten  all  the  fields  ; 
Broad  glittering  breastplates,  spears  with  pointed  rays, 
Mix  in  one  stream,  reflecting  blaze  on  blaze  : 

1  //.  xix.  12  (Pope). 
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Thick  beats  the  centre  as  the  coursers  bound, 
With  splendour  flame  the  skies,  and  laugh  the  fields 

around. 

Full  in  the  midst,  high-towering  o'er  the  rest, 
His  limbs,  in  arms  divine,  Achilles  dress'd; 
Arms  which  the  father  of  the  fires  bestow'd, 
Forged  on  th*  eternal  anvils  of  the  god.1 

The  whole  passage  shines  and  glitters  with  flaming  brilliance. 

Of  gentler  character,  yet  pointing  in  the  same  direction, 
is  the  description  of  the  favourite  bow  of  Pandarus,  of  the 
favourite  breastplate  of  Achilles,  or  that  of  the  armour 
which  Diomed  and  Ulysses  borrowed  when  preparing  for 
their  night  adventure. 

The  same  inference  may  be  drawn  from  Homer's  assign- 
ment of  all  these  equipments — chariots,  horses,  armour — 
to  the  very  gods  themselves!  not  only  to  Minerva  her 
helmet  and  shield,  to  Apollo  his  bow  and  arrows,  but 
to  Juno,  too,  her  chariot,  to  Neptune,  even  to  highest  Jove 
himself — all  the  apparatus  of  heroic  panoply  : 

This  said,  his  brass-hoofed  winged  horse   he  did  to 

chariot  bind, 
141         Whose  crests  were  fringed  with  manes  of  gold  ;  and 

golden  garments  shined 
On  his  rich  shoulders  ;   in  his  hand  he  took  a  golden 

scourge, 
Divinely  fashioned,  and  with  blows  their  willing  speed 

did  urge 
Midway  betwixt  the  earth  and  heaven.    To  Ida  then 

he  came, 
Abounding  in  delicious  springs,  and  nurse  of  beasts 

untame, 
Where  on  the  mountain  Gargarus,  men  did  a  fane 

erect 
To  his  high  name,  and  altars  sweet :    and  there  his 

horse  he  checked, 
Dissolved  them  from  his  chariot,  and  in  a  cloud  of  jet 

1  //.  xix.  357  (Pope). 
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He  covered  them,  and  on  the  top  took  his  triumphant  seat , 
Beholding  Priam's  famous  town,  and  all  the  fleet  of 
Greece.1 

It  may  be  suggested  that  all  this  is  simply  after  the  fashion 
of  that  age,  and  in  no  way  throws  light  on  the  leanings  of 
Homer  himself.  Now,  first,  I  hold  we  must  maintain 
strenuously — with  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  as  they  say — 
that  it  is  the  part  of  average  and  mediocre  poets  to  follow 
their  own  times  :  it  is  the  prerogative  of  Homer,  and  of  such 
as  stand  forth  commandingly  like  Homer,  to  impress  their 
own  personality  and  standpoint  upon  their  contemporaries. 
Next,  all  the  marks  by  which  great  writers  especially 
declare  their  own  true  aim  are  duly  found  here.  Nowhere 
does  the  verse  flow  more  smoothly,  nowhere  is  the  language 
more  impetuous,  or  the  imagery  clearer,  than  when  he 
marshals  the  gods  to  battle. 

Minerva  wrapt  her  in  the  robe  that  curiously  she  wove, 
With  glorious  colours,  as  she  sate  on  th'  azure  floor  of 

Jove, 
And  wore  the  arms  that  he  puts  on,  bent  to  the  tearful 

field. 
About  her  broad-spread  shoulders  hung  his  huge  and 

horrid  shield, 
Fringed  round  with  ever-fighting  snakes. 

On  her  big  head  she  placed 

His  four-plumed  glittering  casque  of  gold,  so  admir- 
ably vast 

It  would  an  hundred  garrisons  of  soldiers  comprehend : 

Then  to  her  shining  chariot  her  vigorous  feet  ascend ; 

And  in  her  violent  hand  she  takes  his  grave,  huge, 
solid  lance, 

With  which  the  conquests  of  her  wrath  she  useth  to 
advance, 

And  overturns  whole  fields  of  men,  to  show  she  was 
the  Seed 

Of  him  that  thunders.2 

1  II.  viii.  41  (Chapman).          a  //.  v.  733  (Chapman). 
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But  grant  that  this  story  suited  the  popular  taste,  yet 
even  then  the  realistic  power,  and  simple,  direct  clearness — 
142  eva/oyeia  as  it  is  called — with  which  it  is  told,  are  proof 
enough  that  the  poet  shared  the  popular  feeling. 

But  among  this  whole  class  of  examples  the  descriptions 
of  the  warriors'  horses  easily  take  the  first  place  in  impor- 
tance— not  that  they  are  very  numerous,  but  that  they  are 
so  appropriate,  so  impressive,  so  full  of  true  feeling.  It 
was  well  ordered  assuredly  that  the  poet  whose  trumpet 
call  was  for  all  ages  to  inflame  the  soldier's  spirit  should 
at  the  same  time  celebrate  with  a  peculiar  affection  the 
soldier's  friend  and  servant.  I  pass  by  that  well-known 
passage,  in  which  the  very  rhythm  and  free  movement  of 
the  lines  show  that  the  poet  is  revelling  in  a  subject  dear  to 
his  heart : 

The  wanton  courser  thus,  with  reins  unbound, 
Breaks  from  his  stall  and  beats  the  trembling  ground ; 
Pamper'd  and  proud  he  seeks  the  wonted  tides, 
And  laves,  in  height  of  blood,  his  shining  sides  : 
His  head  now  freed  he  tosses  to  the  skies  : 
His  mane  dishevell'd  o'er  his  shoulders  flies  : 
He  snuffs  the  females  in  the  distant  plain, 
And  springs,  exulting,  to  his  fields  again.1 

Note  how  appropriately  the  broken,  abrupt  phrases  accord 
with  the  horse's  wild  unchecked  career  : 

And  springs,  exulting,  to  his  fields  again. 

Now,  however,  I  wish  rather  to  examine  instances 
associating  the  fate  and  fortune  of  certain  noble  horses 
with  vital  events  in  the  Iliad,  where  they  are  shown  as 
actively,  and  indeed  intelligently,  playing  their  part,  at 
most  critical  junctures.  To  begin  with,  Diomed,  even 
when  in  actual  peril  of  his  own  life,  seems  after  all  most 
concerned  lest  the  enemies'  horses  may  escape  : 

1  //.  vi.  506  (Pope). 
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If  amply-wise  Athenia  give  both  their  lives  to  me, 
Rein  our  horse  to  their  chariot  hard,  and  have   a 

special  heed 
To  seize  upon  Aeneas'  steeds,  that  we  may  change 

their  breed, 
And  make  a  Grecian  race  of  them  that  have  been  long 

of  Troy.1 

Then  listen  to  him,  the  very  next  day,  boasting  of  them  as  143 
being  now  his  own  horses  : 

My  chariot  therefore  use, 
And  try  how  ready  Trojan   horse  can  fly  him  that 

pursues, 
Pursue  the  flier,  and  every  way  perform  the  varied 

fight; 
I  forced  them  from  Anchises'  son,  well  skilled  in  cause 

of  flight.2 

In  utter  contrast  is  Hector's  mind,  and  far  other  his  address 
to  his  horses  : 

Make  me  some  worthy  recompense  for  so  much  choice 

of  meat, 
Given  you  by  fair  Andromache  ;  bread  of  the  purest 

wheat, 
And  with  it,  for  your  drink,  mixed  wine,  to  make  ye 

wished  cheer, 
Still  serving  you  before  myself,  her  husband  young  and 

dear.3 

Although  some  scholars  amuse  themselves  by  rejecting 
these  lines,  to  my  mind,  nevertheless,  they  are  character- 
istic of  Hector  in  the  highest  degree  :  and  may  well  be 
compared  with  those  spoken  by  Achilles  which  we  have 
already  quoted,  and  which  form  the  most  splendid  illustra- 
tion of  my  present  point : 

Xanthus  and  Balius  !    of  Podarges'  strain 
(Unless  ye  boast  that  heavenly  race  in  vain), 
Be  swift,  be  mindful  of  the  load  ye  bear, 
And  learn  to  make  your  master  more  your  care  : 

1  //.  v.  260  (Chapman).  2  //.  viii.  105  (Chapman). 

3  //.  viii.  1 86  (Chapman). 
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Through  falling  squadrons  bear  my  slaughtering  sword, 
Nor,  as  ye  left  Patroclus,  leave  your  lord.1 

I  cite  them  here,  however,  not  as  illustrating  the  wonderful 
self-consistency  of  these  heroes  even  in  smallest  details, 
but  to  emphasize  the  more  clearly  Homer's  loving  care 
as  suggesting  his  personal  feeling  even  in  such  things  as 
these. 

But  since  mention  has  been  made  of  Achilles'  horses  it 
would  be  almost  a  crime  to  overlook  the  impressive  lines 
which  picture  them  weeping  in  sorrow  for  Patroclus.  And 
so  I  conclude  the  whole  argument  with  citation  of  them 
as  reaching  the  high-water  mark  of  such  passages  ;  our 
argument,  remember,  being  wholly  directed  to  maintain 
that  Homer  viewed  everything  with  the  eye  of  a  soldier  : 

When  strange  affects  contended 
In  these  immortal  heaven-bred  horse  of  great  Aeacides, 
144         Whom,  once  removed  from  forth  the  fight,  a  sudden 

sense  did  seize 
Of  good  Patroclus'  death,  whose  hands  they  oft  had 

undergone, 

And  bitterly  they  wept  for  him.    Nor  could  Automedon 
With  any  manage  make  them  stir  ;  oft  use  the  scourge 

to  them, 
Oft   use  his  fairest  speech,  as  oft  threats  never  so 

extreme, 
They  neither  to  the  Hellespont  would  bear  him  nor 

the  fight.2 

Everybody  knows  that  horses  are  wont  in  any  great 
confusion  and  excitement,  as,  for  instance,  when  their 
stables  are  ablaze,  to  stand  stock-still  and  immovable. 
Nor  should  this  particular  case  be  considered  a  miracle. 
Who  has  not  observed  how  dogs,  horses,  and  all  domestic 
animals  often  sympathize  with  us,  especially  when  they 
miss  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  feed  them  ? 

1  II.  xix.  400  (Pope).  2  //.  xvii.  426  (Chapman). 
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But  still  as  any  tombstone  lays  his  never  stirred  weight 
On  some  good  man  or  woman's  grave  for  rites  of 

funeral, 
So  unremoved  stood  these  steeds.1 

Observe  that  the  comparison  selected  is  pre-eminently 
appropriate  and  apt  for  mourners  :  we  may  fairly  match  it 
with  the  simile  of  our  great  Shakespeare  describing  a  girl 
pining  away  through  sorrow  : 

She  pin'd  in  thought, 
And  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy, 
She  sat  like  Patience  on  a  monument, 
Smiling  at  grief.2 

So  Shakespeare  :  but  no  one  will  suppose  he  had  Homer's 
lines  in  mind  :  Homer,  as  his  subject  demanded,  is  the  more 
simple  :  each  with  a  kind  of  consummate  instinct  (it  was 
no  art  to  be  taught)  has  so  adapted  the  same  image  to  his 
need  that  nothing  could  be  happier.  But  to  return  to 
Homer  : 

So  unremoved  stood  these  steeds,  their  heads  to  earth 
let  fall, 

And  warm  tears  gushing  from  their  eyes,  with  passion- 
ate desire 

Of  their  kind  manager,  their  manes,  that  flourished 
with  the  fire 

Of  endless  youth  allotted  them,  fell  through  the  yoky 
sphere, 

Ruthfully  ruffled  and  defiled.  Jove  saw  their  heavy 
cheer, 

And  pitying  them,  spake  to  his  mind.3 

A  creed  worthy  of  a  poet's  genius  and  the  wisdom  of  a  sage  145 
— that  Jove  cares  not  only  for  the  race  of  men  but  the  whole 
world  of  living  things. 
And  I  doubt  whether  thoughts  more  grave  and  solemn 

1  //.  xvii.  434  (Chapman).  8  Twelfth  Night)  Act  n,  sc.  iv. 

3  //.  xvii.  436  (Chapman). 
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than  he  attributes  to  the  god  are  to  be  found  in  ancient 
philosophy  : 

'  Poor  wretched  beasts/  said  he, 
'  Why  gave  we  you  t'  a  mortal  king,  when  immortality 
And  incapacity  of  age  so  dignifies  your  states  ? 
Was  it  to  haste  the  miseries  poured  out  on  human 

fates?  _ 
Of  all  the  miserablest  things  that  breathe  and  creep  on 

earth, 
No  one  more  wretched  is  than  man.'1 

He  touches  that  inscrutable  question  which  still  hides  its 
secret,  even  from  us  though  taught  by  revelation  :  Why 
should  it  be  that,  often  and  often,  even  innocent  dumb 
creatures  should  be  involved  in  the  evils  of  wretched  man  ? 

A  result  of  this  very  difficulty  is  that  not  only  in  the 
foregoing  instance,  but  throughout  the  whole  range  of 
poets,  so  far  as  dumb  animals  are  concerned,  we  can  even 
yet  clearly  sympathize  with  the  mind  and  feeling  of  the 
old  writers  ;  the  case  being  mostly  quite  otherwise,  through 
changed  views  of  religion,  where  men's  lives  and  manners 
are  in  question.  I  hope  to  deal  with  this  more  fully  in 
what  remains  to  be  said  of  the  Iliad  :  where  my  object  will 
be  to  show  that  Homer's  mind  and  disposition  can  be 
inferred  not  only  from  his  story,  but  from  his  imagery  and 
the  comparisons  which  he  draws  from  every  quarter,  and 
from  the  choice  which  he  makes  of  poetic  ornament  and 
beauty,  to  illustrate  both  the  language  and  the  subjects 
of  which  he  treats. 

1  //.  xvii.  443  (Chapman). 
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Importance,  for  the  true  appreciation  of  Homer,  of  acquaintance 
(i)  with  Eastern  life,  (2)  with  the  manners  and  habits  of  country  folk. 
Proof  drawn  from  the  similes  and  the  language  of  the  Iliad  that  its 
writer  lived  a  wandering  open-air  life,  and  was  a  poor  man.  The 
reason  why  boys  so  delight  in  Homer. 

As  I  now  propose  to  review  critically  that  aspect  of 
Homer's  art  which  relates  to  ornamental  imagery  and 
literary  style,  it  seems  not  irrelevant  to  indicate  here 
shortly  what  are  the  special  aids  which  will  assist  us  to 
form  a  just  inference  as  to  Homer's  character,  and  to  put 
ourselves  in  his  place. 

For  assuredly  (as  has  often  been  remarked)  it  is  much 
more  easy  for  those  writers  who  celebrate  the  charms  of 
country  scenes,  of  ease,  retirement,  and  of  love,  to  win  the 
sympathy  of  after  ages  :  whereas  I  am  afraid  that,  as  the 
result  of  the  complete  change  of  manners,  poems  of  action, 
real  life,  and  minutely  drawn  character  are  in  danger  of  fail- 
ing to  appeal  to  us.  So  much  the  more  was  Homer  divinely 
inspired  :  for  though  devoted  to  this  latter  class  of  subject, 
he  has  been  the  favourite  of  all  readers  throughout  the 
ages.  So  true  are  the  hues  with  which  he  colours  every  part ;  147 
so  real  his  sympathy  not  merely  with  all  that  is  Greek,  but 
with  all  that  is  truly  human,  that  under  his  spell  even  men 
like  ourselves,  leading  lives  widely  apart  from  the  camp, 
seem  able  at  every  point  to  detect  the  presence  of  a  martial, 
nay,  a  truly  heroic  spirit  in  the  poet.  He  does  not  seek  out, 
but  rather  catches  up  as  they  spontaneously  suggest  them- 
selves, just  the  exact  similes,  the  thoughts,  the  recurring 
phrases  which  we  can  well  suppose  would  occur  to  a  hardy 
weather-beaten  soldier. 
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And  I  am  emboldened  to  speak  the  more  confidently  by 
means  of  those  aids  to  which  I  just  referred,  and  which, 
I  think,  are  to  a  great  extent  derived  partly  from  the  Bible 
and  partly  from  the  everyday  talk  of  ordinary  men, 
especially  of  those  in  the  country. 

I  say,  first,  then,  that  careful  study  of  the  Jewish  poets 
and  prophets  must  necessarily  be  of  great  assistance  in 
reading  Homer  :  for  it  is  plain  that  in  both  similar  con- 
ditions prevail  to  a  very  great  extent,  not  only  in  warfare 
but  in  life  generally.  Whether  at  home  or  abroad :  whether 
in  fighting  or  feasting  :  whether  in  hospitality,  or  in  speech 
and  form  of  dress,  ancient  Judaism  bears  throughout  its 
history  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  heroic  age. 

Nor  is  it  without  importance  that  almost  all  the  Scriptures 
were  written — under  divine  guidance — by  men  Of  much 
the  same  condition  in  life  as  we  infer  Homer  to  have  been, 
neither  leisured  nor  of  high  station,  but,  if  ever  men  were, 
markedly  capable  and  experienced  in  affairs. 

And,  most  important  of  all,  in  reading  the  Scriptures, 
we  assuredly  know  that  we  are  in  presence  of  truth  itself, 
and  that  not  even  the  smallest  detail  need  be  withdrawn 
from  their  full  story.  Consequently  it  is  by  their  standard, 
when  we  have  once  ascertained  and  tested  it,  that  Homer 
and  his  fellows  must  be  judged.  Writers  who  are  found  in 
148  apt  harmony  with  the  Scriptures  may  safely  be  taken  as 
also  in  accord  with  nature  and  truth,  and  as  presenting 
us  with  a  lifelike  picture  of  a  heroic  race. 

In  Homer's  case,  moreover,  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are 
perhaps  of  more  assistance  than  in  most  others,  since  he 
was  himself  at  least  half  an  Asiatic.  So  it  comes  about  that, 
for  him,  the  general  features  of  sky,  land,  and  sea  are 
especially  touched  with  such  colour  as  must  necessarily 
have  day  by  day  met  the  eye  of  one  constantly  familiar 
with  the  flat  plains  of  Asia  or  the  shores  of  the  Aegean  Sea. 

By  way  of  test,  take  the  tropical  storm,  harbinger  not 
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of  rain  but  of  heat,  which  makes  such  a  striking  simile  of 
Mars  as  he  withdraws  from  the  battle  : 

Up  flew  the  God  to  heaven  ; 
And  with  him  was  through  all  the  air  as  black  a 

tincture  driven, 
To  Diomed's  eyes,  as  when  the  earth  half  choked  with 

smoking  heat 
Of  gloomy  clouds,  that  stifle  men  and  pitchy  tempests 

threat, 
Ushered  with  horrid  gusts  of  wind.1 

So,  too,  in  the  common  case  of  similes,  if  the  poet  happens 
to  let  fall  details  indicating  locality,  these  always  suggest 
an  inhabitant  of  the  district  near  the  Troad. 

And  as  two  lateral-sited  winds,  the  west   wind  and 

the  north, 
Meet  at  the  Thracian  sea's  black  breast,  join  in   a 

sudden  blore, 
Tumble  together  the  dark  waves,  and  pour  upon  the 

shore 
A  mighty  deal  of  froth  and  weed.2 

And  as  about  the  flood 

Caister,  in  an  Asian  mead,  flocks  of  the  airy  brood, 
Cranes,  geese,  or  long-necked  swans,  here,  there,  proud 

of  their  pinions  fly, 
And  in  their  falls  lay  out  such  throats,  that  with  their 

spiritful  cry 
The  meadow  shrieks  again.3 

Lastly,  to  take  the  most  frequent  illustration,  the  mention 
of  lions  would  be  quite  natural  in  a  Lydian  or  Carian,  but 
less  likely  in  a  Greek.  To  my  knowledge,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  lions  were  ever  met  with  in  Greece  :  yet  the  writer 
of  the  Iliad  may  be  inferred  to  have  reckoned  them  as 
a  familiar,  almost  a  daily,  experience. 

It  is  to  be  wished  indeed  that  some  learned  Orientalist 

1  //.  v.  864  (Chapman).  2  //.  ix.  4  (Chapman). 

3  //.  ii.  459  (Chapman). 
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149  would  test  these  details  systematically.  I  fully  believe 
that  they  would  prove  no  less  admirable  for  truth  and 
accuracy  than  for  literary  and  artistic  skill :  as  it  is,  they 
do  indeed  appeal  to  us,  yet  they  do  not  receive  the  praise 
they  really  deserve,  not  only  because  of  our  unfamiliarity 
with  the  subject,  but  also  because  insipid  imitators  have 
for  ages  past  talked  of  wild  animals  of  which  they  knew 
nothing,  simply  on  Homer's  authority.  But  do  not  imagine 
that  the  many  references  to  lions  in  the  Iliad  are  merely 
identical  repetitions  and  uniform.  From  no  source  does 
he  draw  similes  more  effective  or  more  varied  :  we  have 
before  our  very  eyes  the  spectacle  of  the  high-spirited 
beast  careering  through  the  thickets,  now  dashing  into 
sheepfolds,  now  at  bay  harassed  with  missiles  and  shouting, 
now  engrossed  in  feasting  on  a  goat  or  stag  he  has  killed  : 
now  (as  is  their  wont)  tenderly  carrying  the  cubs  or  holding 
them  with  his  teeth  : 

Then  Ajax  gathered  to  the  corse,  and  hid  it  with  his 

targe, 
There  setting  down  as  sure  a  foot  as,  in  the  tender 

charge 
Of  his  loved  whelps,  a  lion  doth,  two  hundred  hunters 

near 
To  give  him  onset,  their  more  force  makes  him  the 

more  austere, 
Drowns  all  their  clamour  in  his  roars,  darts,  dogs,  doth 

all  despise, 
And  lets  his  rough  brows  down  so  low  they  cover  all 

his  eyes.1 

All  this  savours  not  of  Europe,  but  of  Asia.  So  is  it,  too, 
with  other  wild  beasts  from  which  his  similes  are  some- 
times taken  :  such  as  those  '  raw  flesh  eating '  jackals,  well 
known  throughout  the  East  as  attendants  upon  lions,  and 
the  panther  found  in  Asia  Minor,  even  in  Cicero's  time,2 

1  //.  xvii.  132  (Chapman). 

2  Ad.  Fam.  viii.  9  and  elsewhere. 
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whose  incredibly  fierce  courage  Homer  paints  so  clearly 
that  we  feel  he  must  have  often  witnessed  it : 

This  last  heart  made  him  bold 

To  stand  Achilles,  and  stirred  up  a  mighty  mind  to  blows. 
And  as  a  panther,  having  heard  the  hounds'  trail,  doth 

disclose 
Her  freckled  forehead,  and  stares  forth  from  out  some  150 

deep-grown  wood 
To  try  what  strength  dares  her  abroad ;  and  when  her 

fiery  blood 
The  hounds  have  kindled,  no  quench  serves  of  love  to 

live  or  fear, 
Though  struck,  though  wounded,  though  quite  through 

she  feels  the  mortal  spear, 
But  till  the  man's  close  strength  she  tries,  or  strows 

earth  with  his  dart, 
She  puts  her  strength  out :    so  fared  it  with  brave 

Agenor's  heart, 
And  till  Achilles  he  had  proved,  no  thoughts  no  deeds 

once  stirred 
His  fixed  foot.1 

Instances  such  as  these  show  very  clearly  how  much 
a  scholar  would  gain  for  the  study  of  Homer,  who  had  come 
to  feel  himself  at  home  in  Asiatic  life  by  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures. 

I  pass  on  to  the  other  class  of  tests  which  may  serve 
to  set  in  clearer  light  the  whole  principle  and  method  of 
Homeric  poetry.  I  propose  to  compare  with  it  the  simple 
speech  of  plain  men,  either  relating  what  they  have  done,  or 
describing  picturesquely  what  they  have  seen.  If  I  do  not 
mistake  we  shall  find  a  striking  agreement  between  them. 

To  begin  with,  Homer,  when  he  has  to  make  a  comparison, 
delights  as  a  rule  to  suggest  simple  and  obvious  resemblances 
such  as  at  first  sight  arrest  the  attention  even  of  uncultivated 
people.  We  are  astonished,  not  without  reason,  that  the 
sources  from  which  he  draws  his  similes  are  so  few  when 

1  //.  xxi.  571  (Chapman). 
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the  similes  drawn  from  them  are  so  countless  and  so 
varied.  Just  as  in  music  no  more  than  seven  notes  are  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  rich  elaboration  of  the  divine  art, 
so  the  like  marvel  is  found  in  Homer,  the  prince  of  poets. 
With  the  aid  of  six  or  seven  general  types  he  has  pictures 
and  similes  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  whole  rich  world  of 
the  Trojan  war  and  the  heroic  age. 

Chief  among  these  are  those  which  depict  the  panorama 
of  the  sky,  now,  it  may  be,  calm,  now  again  disturbed  by 
wind  and  cloud.  Listen  to  the  following  few  lines  (out  of 
many  available),  which  clearly  imply  that  Homer's  observa- 
tion was  not  that  of  a  stay-at-home  or  leisured  student, 
151  but  gained  by  experience  of  voyagings  by  sea  and  land, 
under  martial  discipline  : 

The  winds  transferred  into  the  friendly  sky, 
Their  supper's  savour  :    to   the   which  they  sat  de- 
lightfully, 
And  spent  all  night  in  open  field.    Fires  round  about 

them  shined. 
As  when  about  the  silver  moon,  when  air  is  free  from 

wind, 
And  stars  shine  clear,  to  whose  sweet  beams,  high 

prospects  and  the  brows 
Of  all  steep  hills  and  pinnacles,  thrust  themselves  up 

for  shows, 

And  even  the  lowly  valleys  joy  to  glitter  in  their  sight, 
When  the  unmeasured  firmament  bursts  to  disclose 

her  light, 
And  all  the  signs  in  heaven  are  seen  that  glad  the 

shepherd's  heart : 
So  many  fires  disclosed  their  beams,   made  by  the 

Trojan  part, 
Before  the  face  of  Ilion,  and  her  bright  turrets  showed.1 

One  can  imagine  the  depths  of  the  clear  air  at  midsummer : 
the  freshening  breeze,  the  cleared  sky  :  the  moon,  almost 
at  her  full,  so  illuminating  the  whole  heaven  that  the  lesser 

1  //.  viii.  549  (Chapman). 
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stars  are  eclipsed  while  the  great  constellations  are  seen  in 
unrivalled  glory  :  then  the  mountain,  the  sea  cliffs,  the 
woody  groves,  the  bare  steeps  just  emerging  into  view  :  no 
wonder  that  the  shepherd  exults  with  joy  as  at  the  sight 
of  an  old  friend  after  a  long  absence. 
Let  us  consider  another  passage  : 

And  as,  upon  a  hill's  steep  top,  the  south  wind  pours 

a  cloud, 
To  shepherds  thankless,   but   by  thieves,  that  love 

the  night,  allowed, 
A  darkness  letting  down,  that  blinds,  a  stone's  cast 

off,  men's  eyes.1 

Most  writers  would  fasten  on  picturesque  surroundings  : 
his  first  thought  is  the  effect  on  the  flock  ;  does  not  this 
argue  a  mind  experienced  and  watchful  in  pastoral  cares  ? 
It  would  at  once  occur  to  any  one,  I  should  think,  how 
decisively  these  lines  suggest  the  daily  speech  of  some  simple 
countryman,  ever  preoccupied  with  his  own  cares  and 
duties,  whether  the  immediate  topic  be  rivers  and  woods 
or  the  phenomena  of  the  sky  or  aught  else  soever. 

A  third  passage  presents  a  description  of  a  sea  vapour 
rising  far  off,  terrible  in  the  gloom  : 

And  as  a  goatherd  spies, 

On  some  hill's  top,  out  of  the  sea,  a  rainy  vapour  rise, 
Driven  by  the  breath  of  Zephyrus,  which,  though  far  152 

off  he  rest, 
Comes  on  as  black  as  pitch,  and  brings  a  tempest  in 

his  breast, 
Whereat  he,  frighted,  drives  his  herds  apace  into  a 

den  ; 
So  dark'ning  earth  with  darts  and  shields  showed 

these  with  all  their  men.2 

There  are  many  such  passages  :  and  repeated  reading  only 
more  and  more  convinces  me  that  Homer  shows  the  same 
skill  in  his  choice  of  imagery  as  in  his  narration  of  events. 


//.  iii.  10  (Chapman).  a  //.  iv.  275  (Chapmau). 
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Aristotle's  words  apply  equally  to  both  :  '  Homer,  after 
a  few  preparatory  lines,  immediately  introduces  a  man, 
a  woman,  or  some  other  character  :  for  all  have  their 
character — nowhere  are  the  manners  neglected.'1  So  truly 
human  is  he  that  there  is  no  scene  in  nature,  not  even  the 
movements  of  a  cloud  or  the  flow  of  a  river,  which  he  does 
not  connect  with  some  fact  of  human  life. 

And  there  are  still  more  plain  and  pointed  instances 
where?  in  quite  alien  connexion,  images  are  sought  from 
husbandry,  thus  plainly  evincing  his  rustic  instinct  and 
sympathy  : 

Mulciber  prepared  a  mighty  fire, 
First  in  the  field  used,  burning  up  the  bodies  that  the 

ire 

Of  great  Achilles  reft  of  souls  .  .  . 
.  .  .  And  as  fields  that  have  been  long  time  cloyed 
With  catching  weather,  when  their  corn  lies  on  the 

gavel  heap, 
Are  with  a  constant  north  wind  dried,  with  which  for 

comfort  leap 
Their  hearts  that  sowed  them  :  so  this  field  was  dried.2 

A  ponderous  stone  bold  Hector  heaved  to  throw, 

Pointed  above,  and  rough  and  gross  below  : 

Not  two  strong  men  th'  enormous  weight  could  raise, 

Such  men  as  live  in  these  degenerate  days. 

Yet  this,  as  easy  as  a  swain  could  bear 

The  snowy  fleece,  he  toss'd  and  shook  in  air.3 

That  is  a  happy  and  vivid  description  of  the  stone's 
immense  massive  weight — so  vivid  that  we  find  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  it  could  be  lightly  swung  by  hand  :  but  the 
added  simile  of  the  fleece,  I  fancy,  no  one  could  have 
introduced,  unless  speaking  from  experience,  not  simply 
of  what  he  had  seen  others  do,  but  of  what  he  had  done 
with  his  own  hands. 

1  Poet.  in.  iii  (Twining).  2  //.  xxi.  343  (Chapman). 

3  //.  xii.  451  (Pope). 
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Again,  there  are  country  similes  used  to  illustrate  hurled 
darts  rebounding  from  the  light  breastplate  : 

As  on  some  ample  barn's  well  hardened  floor 
(The  winds  collected  at  each  open  door), 
While  the  broad  fan  with  force  is  whirl'd  around, 
Light  leaps  the  golden  grain,  resulting  from  the  ground: 
So  from  the  steel  that  guards  Atrides'  heart, 
Repell'd  to  distance  flies  the  bounding  dart.1 

And  the  following,  where  we  see  two  chiefs  fighting  side  153 
by  side,  like  two  oxen  beneath  one  yoke : 

Oileus  by  his  brother's  side  stood  close,  and  moved  not 

thence 
For  any  moment  of  that  time.    But,  as  through  fallow 

fields 
Black   oxen   draw   a   well-joined  plough,  and  either 

evenly  yields 
His  thrifty  labour,  all  heads  couched  so  close  to  earth 

they  plough 
The  fallow  with  their  horns,  till  out  the  sweat  begins 

to  flow, 
The  stretched  yokes  crack,  and  yet  at  last  the  furrow 

forth  is  driven  ; 
So  toughly  stood  these  to  their  task,  and  made  their 

work  as  even.2 

Then  there  is  the  picture  of  Achilles,  as  he  tries  vainly  to 
escape  the  on-rushing  river  : 

Yet  again  he  was  so  urged,  he  flung 
His  body  from  the  Flood,  and  fled  :  and  after  him  again 
The  waves  flew  roaring.    As  a  man  that  finds  a  water- 
vein, 
And  from  some  black  fount  is  to  bring  his  streams 

through  plants  and  groves, 
Goes  with  his  mattock,  and  all  checks  set  to  his  course 

removes  ; 

When  that  runs  freely,  under  it  the  pebbles  all  give  way, 
And,  where  it  finds  a  fall,  runs  swift,  nor  can  the 
leader  stay 

1  77.  xiii.  588  (Pope).  a  //.  xiii.  701  (Chapman). 
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His  current  then,  before  himself  full  paced  it  murmurs 

on  ; 
So   of  Achilles  evermore  the  strong  Flood  vantage 

won  ; 
Though  most  deliver,  Gods  are  still  above  the  powers 

of  men.1 

Perhaps  finest  of  all,  however,  is  the  picture  of  Achilles' 
chariot  urged  furiously  forth  over  the  fallen  foe  : 

And  look   how   oxen,    yoked  and  driven  about  the 

circular  floor 
Of  some  fair  barn,  tread  suddenly  the  thick  sheaves 

thin  of  corn, 
And  all  the  corn  consumed  with  chaff :  so  mixed  and 

overborne, 
Beneath  Achilles'  one-hoofed  horse,  shields,  spears,  and 

men,  lay  trod.2 

I  quote  these  lines  the  more  willingly,  that  I  may  be 
able  to  enter  my  protest  against  Lowth's  too  harsh  criticism 
of  them.3  Contrasting  them  with  Hebrew  poetry,  and 
rightly  adjudging  them  '  far  below  its  majesty  and  daring  ', 
he  urges  that  the  comparison  is  '  too  close  '  and  that  '  the 
two  things  are  too  nearly  alike  '.  But  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Homer  was  not  writing  to  win  credit  for 
ingenuity  in  the  judgement  of  learned  men  by  intricate  and 
154  subtle  imagery.  Nay,  entirely  forgetful  of  himself,  he  is 
wholly  absorbed,  if  I  may  so  say,  in  the  character  of  Achilles ; 
he  is  eager  to  show,  quite  simply  and  unmistakably,  how, 
without  effort,  he  swept  down  the  enemy's  ranks  to. 
annihilation.  Lowth  was  wrong,  therefore,  in  thinking  that 
Achilles  himself  ought  to  have  been  compared  to  the 
threshing-sledge :  nay,  it  was  he  who  was  resistlessly 
driving  the  sledge,  as  though  he  was  under  no  control  of 
God  or  man.  For  surely  we  cannot  expect  from  a  pagan 
writer  that  he  should  be  true  to  the  standard  of  revealed 

1  //.  xxi.  256  (Chapman).  z  II.  xx.  495  (Chapman). 

3  De  Sacr.  Poes.  Hebr.,  Prael.  vii,  p.  81,  ed.  1763. 
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religion,  and  take  account  of  God's  directing  providence 
in  such  a  matter. 

But  I  freely  grant  that  these,  and  indeed  all  Homer's 
images  from  rural  life,  fall  far  short  of  the  majesty  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  since  the 
whole  force  of  their  similitudes  depends  on  the  comparison 
drawn  between  the  very  greatest  things  and  those  of  least 
account  and  most  familiar. 

But  to  come  back  to  examples  of  Homer's  rustic  style — 
if  I  may  be  forgiven  the  phrase.  It  is  his  common  wont 
to  measure  size,  weight,  or  lapse  of  time  most  preferably 
by  those  simple  signs  and  marks  in  which  even  now  our 
country  folk  take  delight.  For  instance  : 

So  distant  they,  and  such  the  space  between, 
As  when  two  teams  of  mules  divide  the  green 
(To  whom  the  hind  like  shares  of  land  allows), 
When  now  few  furrows  part  th'  approaching  ploughs.1 

With  these  we  may  perhaps  suitably  compare  the 
scriptural  account  of  that  Philistine  garrison  destroyed  by 
two  Hebrew  warriors  :  for  there  the  position  is  indicated 
just  in  the  same  way  by  lines  drawn  by  a  plough.2  More- 
over, the  parenthesis  which  Homer  adds — '  To  whom 
the  hind  like  shares  of  land  allows ' — the  less  poetical  it 
seems,  all  the  more  shows  the  mind  of  the  genuine  country- 
man accustomed  to  honest  toil. 

The  same  thing,  I  think,  is  evidenced  by  the  following  155 
lines,  finely  describing  the  athletic  action  of  the  quoit- 
thrower  : 

Far  as  a  swain  his  whirling  sheephook  throws, 
That  distant  falls  among  the  grazing  cows, 
So  past  them  all  the  rapid  circle  flies.3 

1  //.  x.  351  (Pope). 

a  i  Sam.  xiv.  14  :  '  And  that  first  slaughter,  which  Jonathan  and 
his  armourbearer  made,  was  about  twenty  men,  within  as  it  were 
an  half  acre  of  land,  which  a  yoke  of  oxen  might  plow  '  (A.V.). 

3  II.  xxiii.  845  (Pope). 
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Observe  that  the  feat,  as  though  it  were  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  (and  this  is  the  special  and  chief  mark  of 
gymnastic  power),  is  performed  in  passing  and  without 
effort :  just  as  is  seen  in  sculpture,  in  proportion  to  its 
impression  of  consummate  beauty. 

If  these  seem  too  trivial,  my  next  quotation  will 
assuredly  delight  all  who  find  even  the  slightest  charm 
in  the  appearance  of  land  and  sky  : 

Far  as  a  shepherd,  from  some  point  on  high, 
O'er  the  wide  main  extends  his  boundless  eye  ; 
Through  such  a  space  of  air,  with  thundering  sound, 
At  every  leap  the  immortal  coursers  bound.1 

Here  is  subtly  suggested  that  common  experience  felt  even 
by  children,  in  gazing  down  from  a  lofty  height :  the 
indefinable  desire  to  throw  oneself  down  and  float  in  the 
thin  air.  Near  and  distant  objects  are,  moreover,  both 
shrewdly  and  truthfully  conjoined,  this  being  effected  by 
the  words  ^poeiSes  (in  the  far  distance,  dimly)  and  oiWa 
(wine-coloured). 

Time,  too,  he  likes  to  mark  similarly  : 

Thus  while  the  morning  beams  increasing  bright 
O'er  heaven's  pure  azure  spread  the  glowing  light, 
Commutual  death  the  fate  of  war  confounds, 
Each  adverse  battle  gored  with  equal  wounds. 
But  now  (what  time  in  some  sequester'd  vale 
The  weary  woodman  spreads  his  sparing  meal, 
When  his  tired  arms  refuse  the  axe  to  rear, 
And  claim  a  respite  from  the  sylvan  war  : 
But  not  till  half  the  prostrate  forests  lay 
Stretch'd  in  long  ruin,  and  exposed  to-  day) 
Then,  nor  till  then,  the  Greeks'  impulsive  might 
Pierced  the  black  phalanx  and  let  in  the  light.2 

This  loveliest  picture  of  the  peaceful  wood  is  felicitously 

suggested  amid  the  fight,  and  gives  breathing  time  to  the 

mind  jaded  with  the  details  of  wounds  and  unceasing 

1  II.  v.  770  (Pope).  2  //.  xi.  84  (Pope). 
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carnage.  Virgil,  too,  knew  well  how  to  mark  the  hour  by 
the  daily  tasks  performed  at  it : 

Now  when  the  Night  her  middle  race  had  rode, 

And  his  first  slumber  had  refresh'd  the  god — 

The  time  when  early  housewives  leave  the  bed ; 

When  living  embers  on  the  hearth  they  spread,  156 

Supply  the  lamp,  and  call  the  maids  to  rise  ;— 

With  yawning  mouths  and  with  half-open'd  eyes, 

They  ply  the  distaff  by  the  winking  light, 

And  to  their  daily  labour  add  the  night ; 

Thus  frugally  they  earn  their  children's  bread, 

And  uncorrupted  keep  their  nuptial  bed — 

Not  less  concerned,  nor  at  a  later  hour, 

Rose  from  his  downy  couch  the  forging  pow'r.1 

These  lines  are  unquestionably  more  beautiful  by  far  than 
Homer's  :  save  that  Homer's  have  the  charm  just  referred 
to,  arising  from  the  unlooked-for  relief  from  sterner  story — 
not  to  mention  that  this  picture  of  the  woman  at  her  house- 
hold duties  is  itself  borrowed  from  the  Iliad.  I  refer  to 
the  passage  where  the  Trojans  fight  long  and  indecisively 
on  the  very  ramparts  of  the  Greeks  : 

Nor  yet  the  Greeks  did  bear 

Base  back-turned  faces  :  nor  their  foes  would  therefore 
be  out -faced. 

But  as  a  spinster  poor  and  just,  ye  sometimes  see,  strait- 
laced 

About  the  weighing  of  her  web,  who,  careful,  having 
charge 

For  which  she  would  provide  some  means,  is  loth  to  be 
too  large 

In  giving  or  in  taking  weight,  but  ever  with  her  hand 

Is  doing  with  the  weights  and  wool,  till  both  in  just 
paise  stand  : 

So  evenly  it  stood  with  these  foes.2 

It  may  be  that  not  so  much  for  sake  of  comparison  as  (so 
to  say)  for  relief  details  like  these  are  introduced  at  such 

1  Aen.  viii.  407  (Dryden).  2  //.  xii.  432  (Chapman). 
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a  crisis  :  so  opportune  are  they  indeed  that  I  really  almost 
think  our  minds  are  more  impressed,  simply  on  this  account, 
unpolished  and  (I  had  wellnigh  said)  harsh  as  the  diction 
is,  than  by  that  most  tender  picture  in  Virgil. 

As  Virgil's  name  has  been  introduced,  I  take  leave  to 
note  a  difference,  of  no  slight  importance,  which  may  be 
detected  (so  at  least  it  seems  to  me)  between  him  and 
Homer.  I  mean,  that  where  there  is  question  of  wealth 
and  worldly  position,  Homer,  as  if  dazzled  by  a  kind  of 
splendour,  feels  just  like  poor  men  do  at  the  sight  of  riches. 
He  is  at  times  insistent  and  particular  as  to  the  market 
value  of  traffickable  goods,  recording  how  much  they  may 
be  priced  at  : 

One  of  a  hundred  oxen's  price,  the  other  but  of 
nine.1 

157  And  this  not  merely  when  offered  as  prizes  in  athletic 
contest,  but  even  in  mid-stress  of  stern  combat,  when  most 
men  have  little  leisure  for  such  trifles.  For  instance, 
Lycaon  appeals  to  Achilles  : 

Some  pity  to  a  suppliant's  name  afford, 
Who  shared  the  gifts  of  Ceres  at  thy  board : 
Whom  late  thy  conquering  arm  to  Lemnos  bore, 
Far  from  his  father,  friends,  and  native  shore  ; 
A  hundred  oxen  were  his  price  that  day, 
Now  sums  immense  thy  mercy  shall  repay.2 

Nor  does  he  hesitate  to  interweave  such  considerations  even 
in  the  most  harrowing  narratives  : 

He  fell  and  slept  an  iron  sleep  ;  wretched  young  man, 
he  died, 

Far  from  his  newly  married  wife,  in  aid  of  foreign 
pride, 

And  saw  no  pleasure  of  his  love  ;  yet  was  her  join- 
ture great, 

A  hundred  oxen  gave  he  her,  and  vowed  in  his  retreat 

1  //.  vi.  236  (Chapman).  2  //.  xxi.  75  (Pope). 
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Two  thousand  head  of  sheep  and  goats,  of  which  he 

store  did  leave, 
Much  gave  he  of  his  love's  firstfruits  and  nothing  did 

receive.1 

All  through  the  Iliad  he  loves  to  enumerate  and  extol 
any  one's  treasures,  ivories,  and  costly  heirlooms  :  such  as 
the  description  of  Achilles'  libation  cup  : 

But  mindful  of  the  gods,  Achilles  went 
To  the  rich  coffer  in  his  shady  tent : 
There  lay  on  heaps  his  various  garments  roll'd, 
And  costly  furs,  and  carpets  stiff  with  gold 
(The  presents  of  the  silver-footed  dame) : 
From  thence  he  took  a  bowl  of  antique  frame, 
Which  never  man  had  stain 'd  with  ruddy  wine, 
Nor  raised  in  offerings  to  the  powers  divine, 
But  Peleus'  son  :  and  Peleus'  son  to  none 
Had  raised  in  offerings,  but  to  Jove  alone.2 

And  do  we  not  see  the  same  instinct  when  Priam,  setting 
forth  to  ransom  his  son's  body  for  burial,  is  highly  praised 
for  being  willing  to  sacrifice  a  particular  splendid  dish? 
Or  when,  as  happens  more  than  once,  both  in  moments  of 
triumph  and  in  moments  of  sadness,  complaint  is  made  that 
the  armour  has  been  soiled  by  dust  ?  And  Sarpedon's 
grounds  of  exhortation  to  fight  courageously,  are  they  not 
just  such  as  are  eminently  natural  in  the  mouth  of  some  158 
common  soldier  imagining  himself  for  the  moment  in  the 
position  of  his  chief  ? 

Why  are  we  honoured  more 

Than  other  men  of  Lycia,  in  place ;  with  greater  store 
Of  meats  and  cups  ;  with  goodlier  roofs  :  delightsome 

gardens ;  walks  ; 
More  lands  and  better  :    so  much  wealth,  that  court 

and  country  talks 

Of  us  and  our  possessions,  and  every  way  we  go, 
Gaze  on  us  as  we  were  their  Gods  ?    This  where  we 

dwell  is  so  ; 

1  II.  xi.  241  (Chapman).  2  //.  xvi.  221  (Pope). 
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The  shores  of  Xanthus  ring  of  this  :  and  shall  we  not 

exceed 

As  much  in  merit  as  in  noise  ?  .  .  . 
That  so  our  neat-armed  Lycians  may  say  :     '  See, 

these  are  right 
Our  kings,  our  rulers  :   these  deserve  to  eat  and  drink 

the  best : 
These  govern  not  ingloriously ;  these  thus  exceed  the 

rest, 
Do  more  than  they  command  to  do.' 1 

I  detect  the  same  ring  in  the  lines  where  Phoenix  is 
described  as  dwelling  lovingly  on  each  particular  one  of  the 
gifts  offered  to  appease  Meleager.2 

And  further  yet,  more  than  once  in  Homer  the  mere  fact 
of  being  wealthy  is  praised,  as  if  it  were  something  noble 
in  itself.  Andromache  is  styled  richly  dowered  (TroAv'Sw/oos).3 
Aeneas  prides  himself  on  his  ancestor  Ericthonius,  in  that 
he  was  '  richest  of  mortal  men  '.4  We  meet  with  imagery, 
too,  which  unquestionably  derives  some  of  its  magnificence 
from  the  suggestion  of  wealth  : 

The  Trojans,  like  a  sort  of  ewes  penned  in  a  rich 

man's  fold, 
Close  at  his  door,  till  all  be  milked.5 

So,  too,  the  ornate  description  of  the  eagle  vouchsafed  to 
Priam  as  a  celestial  augury : 

And  how  broad  the  chamber  nuptial 
Of  any  mighty  man  hath  doors,  such  breadth  cast 
either  wing.6 

But  no  need  to  quote  further  :  always  and  at  every  turn 
we  trace  the  retainer  of  rich  men,  one  who  himself  is  not 
too  well  off. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  real  secret  of  Virgil's  love  of  the 

1  II.  xii.  310  (Chapman).  2  //.  ix.  576. 

3  II.  vi.  394  ;  xxii.  88.  4  77.  xx.  220. 

&  II.  iv.  433  (Chapman).  6  //.  xxiv.  317  (Chapman). 
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country  is  well  described  in  the  familiar  lines  of  his  friend 
Horace  : 

In  change  e'en  luxury  finds  a  zest :  159 

The  poor  man's  supper,  neat  but  spare, 
With  no  gay  couch  to  seat  the  guest, 
Has  smooth'd  the  rugged  brow  of  care.1 

I  have  cited  these  lines  here,  however,  not  in  the  least 
questioning  that  Virgil  really  loved  the  streams  and  the 
woods  with  his  whole  soul :  indeed,  I  always  think  that  he 
of  all  men,  in  writing  of  country  delights,  shows  not  only 
the  widest  observation  but  the  keenest  feeling.  But  what 
I  am  inclined  to  hold  is  this  :  that  just  as  rich  men's 
children,  throwing  away  their  costly  toys,  often  delight  to 
play  with  straws  and  twigs  of  trees,  while  those  of  the 
poor  are  struck  dumb  with  astonishment  at  the  sight  of 
gold,  splendid  costumes,  and  costly  gems  :  so  precisely 
I  apprehend,  Virgil  gladly  and  eagerly  turned  away  from 
the  magnificence  and  brilliance  of  the  imperial  palace  to 
betake  himself  to  his  country  farm  :  while  Homer  delighted 
in  lavish  display  and  the  halls  of  kings :  each  mainly  admiring 
what  was  least  in  keeping  with  his  own  worldly  fortunes.  • 
But  of  Virgil  I  shall  treat  elsewhere  :  here,  perhaps, 
I  may  cite  one  single  instance  from  the  Iliad  which 
strikingly  suggests  that  it  comes  from  a  man  who  earned 
his  daily  bread  by  the  work  of  his  hands.  You  know 
the  doubtless  rather  clownish  story  of  Neptune  and  Apollo, 
banished  from  heaven  and  engaged  for  hire  by  Laomedon. 
This  legend  Homer  by  mouth  of  his  own  Neptune  re-tells  : 

But  when  the  much- joy-bringing  Hours  brought  term 

for  our  reward, 

The  terrible  Laomedon  dismissed  us  both,  and  scared 
Our  high  deservings,  not  alone  to  hold  our  promised  fee, 
But  give  us  threats  too. .  . .  His  vow's  breach  and  reviles, 
Made  us  part  angry  with  him  then.2 

It  is  specially  to  day  labourers  that  the  hours  seem  '  much- 

1  Od.  iii.  29.  15  (Conington).  a  //.  xxi.  450  (Chapman). 
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joy-bringing  '  as  they  bring  at  last  the  welcome  time  for 
receiving  their  wage  :  as  we  are  told  in  weighty  words  by 
the  inspired  Hebrew  lawgiver,  who  himself  at  one  time  knew 
what  it  meant  to  be  poor  and  a  wanderer,  and,  it  may  be, 
160  had  worked  for  hire  :  '  At  his  day  thou  shalt  give  him  his 
hire,  neither  shall  the  sun  go  down  upon  it ;  for  he  is  poor, 
and  setteth  his  heart  upon  it :  lest  he  cry  against  thee  unto 
the  Lord,  and  it  be  sin  unto  thee.'  *  Moreover,  Neptune's 
epithet  to  Laomedon — '  terrible  ' — is,  of  course,  ironical 
contempt,  and  just  what  insolent  servants  might  say  after 
a  quarrel  with  their  master. 

There  remains  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most  fruitful  field  of 
all :  the  many  kinds  of  birds  and  beasts,  tame  and  wild ; 
whose  sports,  food,  fierce  contests,  and  whole  manner  and 
habit  of  living  afford  a  rich  source  of  splendid  imagery. 
But  I  do  not  propose  now  to  dwell  upon  these  :  partly 
because  their  character  is  so  clear  and  manifest  as  to  be 
obvious  to  the  most  casual  reader ;  partly  because  examples 
have  already  been  given  of  horses  and  lions,  certainly  two 
of  the  noblest  of  the  class,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  repeat 
myself.  But,  in  dismissing  the  subject,  let  us  remember 
that  it  is  summed  under  two  categories.  For  whatever 
examples  Homer  takes  of  this  sort,  they  all  seem  to  be 
proper  to  hunters  or  shepherds.  And  so  they  are  exactly 
what  might  be  looked  for  in  such  a  man,  as  we;  moved  by 
many  independent  reasons,  infer  that  he  must  have  been. 

But  I  press  on  to  the  subject  reserved  for  the  last — the 
style  of  language,  namely,  affected  by  the  author  of  the 
Iliad.  For  no  less  on  this  account  than  from  his  mode  of 
thought  and  choice  of  comparisons,  I  apprehend  that  he 
stands  out,  first  as  a  warrior,  next  as  a  countryman,  finally 
as  of  humble  birth  and  poor  in  station. 

The  first  fact  from  which  I  should  infer  all  these  points 

1  Deut.  xxiv.  15. 
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lies  in  the  fact  that  he  does  not  hesitate  to  repeat  again 
and  again,  not  words  merely,  but  even  whole  lines — indeed, 
one  may  say  sometimes  longish  narratives :  especially  where  161 
he  introduces  messengers,  delivering  their  message  with 
religious  precision, — Iris,  for  instance,  or  Apollo  charged 
with  messages  to  Achilles.  But  this  is  the  very  manner, 
as  we  ourselves  daily  experience,  of  simple,  rustic  characters 
when  narrating  events. 

And  further,  both  the  simple  rustic  and  the  soldier 
stand  pretty  clearly  revealed  in  the  fixed  epithets  which 
Homer  associates  with  all  but  perhaps  one  or  two  of  the 
whole  company  of  chiefs  and  leaders.  Thus  we  have 
'  swift-footed  '  Achilles,  '  cloud-compelling  '  Jove,  '  helmet- 
glancing  '  Hector,  and  many  others.  Such  formulae  had 
the  sanction  of  tradition,  almost  a  legal  sanction ;  it  was 
wellnigh  an  offence  to  omit  them.  Nor  are  these  homely, 
familiar  epithets  confined  to  deities  and  men  alone,  but 
even  an  impersonal  thing,  if  well  known,  has  its  distinctive 
characteristic  assigned  in  like  manner.  For  instance, 
death  '  that  lays  one  out  at  length  ',  the  '  unfruitful '  sea, 
'  articulate-speaking  '  men,  '  clear-voiced  '  heralds,  '  single- 
hoofed  '  horses,  and  others  of  the  same  kind.  Those  who 
criticize  such  frequent  epithets  show  themselves  little  • 
acquainted  with  the  simple  style  and  vocabulary  of  poor 
men,  which  is  a  sort  of  standard  whereby  almost  all  Homeric 
expressions  should  be  measured. 

One  set  there  is,  moreover,  of  these  '  appropriate ' 
epithets  which  is  eminently  graceful  in  itself  and  exactly 
natural  to  one  leading  an  out-of-door  life :  those,  I  mean* 
which,  as  soon  as  heard,  vividly  bring  before  us,  or  re-present, 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  thing  suggested.  Such  is  the  picture 

of  a  green-banked  river : 

When  they  reach'd 
Asopus'  grassy  banks  and  rushes  deep.1 

1  //.  iv.  383  (Derby). 
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And  those  splendid  lines  describing  a  herdsman  pasturing 
his  flocks : 

While  thou  didst  on  his  plodding  herds  attend, 
In  many-crested  Ida's  woody  glens.1 

162  Try  another  instance  : 

Swift  as  the  snow-flakes  from  the  clouds  descend, 
Or  wintry  hail  before  the  driving  blast 
Of  Boreas,  ether-born.2 

The  vividness  of  the  word  aWpyyevtos  (born  or  sprung 
from  ether)  has  always  seemed  to  me  most  wonderful. 
In  the  same  way  that  glittering  radiance  which  Job,  the 
inspired  poet  of  Nature's  realm,  portrays  as  issuing  from 
the  north,  drives  far  away  hail  and  watery  clouds  :  •  Fair 
weather  cometh  out  of  the  north :  with  God  is  terrible 
majesty.'  3  If  such  a  season  had  to  be  described  in  one 
word,  certainly  '  ether-born  '  would  be  that  word. 

Sometimes  an  object  is  placed  before  us  not  so  much  by 
attributes  and  appropriate  epithets  as  by  certain  results  very 
briefly  indicated  but  conspicuously  and  closely  associated 
with  it.  The  dead  Trojans  lay — mere  shapeless  corpses — 
on  the  plain,  and  Homer  flashes  the  situation  upon  us  in 
this  fashion.  They  were,  says  he  : 

More  grateful  now  to  vultures  than  their  wives  ! 4 

Note  the  curt  and  crisp,  almost  enigmatic,  phrasing  :   and 
such,  as  a  rule,  are  the  pithy  sentences  commonly  preferred 
and  employed  by  the  people. 
Then  there  is  Hector's  celebrated  reproach  of  Paris  : 

Infectious  cowardice 
In  thee  hath  terrified  our  host :  for  which  thou  well 

deserv'st 
A  coat  of  tombstone,  not  of  steel  in  which  for  form  thou 

serv'st.5 

1  //.  xxi.  449  (Derby).  2  //.  xv.   170  (Derby). 

3  Job  xxxvii.  22.  4  II.  xi.  162  (Pope). 

5  //.  iii.  56  (Chapman). 
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A  soldier's  characteristic  taunt.  Moreover,  I  almost  think 
we  may  include  under  this  head  the  sort  of  paean  sung 
over  the  soothsayer  Eurydamas'  slaughtered  sons  : 

And  the  sad  father  tried  his  arts  in  vain  : 

No  mystic  dream  could  make  their  fates  appear, 

Though  now  determined  by  Tydides'  spear.1 

Everything,  in    short,  points    to  the  conclusion  that  the  163 
permeating  tone  of  Homer's  diction  is  such  as  befits  a  man 
who  lived  no  student's  life,  but  was  inured  to  the  stress 
and  strain  of  the  camp,  and  reared  amidst  toil  and  hazard, 
direct  in  speech  and  manner,  simple,  unpolished  :  nor  was 
any  one  ever  nearer  that  unique  merit  of  the  sacred  writers.  I 
whose  precept  was.  that  he  who  writes  for  men  should!/ 
nowhere  deliver  himself  of  either  more  or  less  than  his  ownj 
best  judgement  approved. 

But  I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  the  point  which  I  am 
urging  to-day  is  not  one  that  can  be  decided  by  quoting 
a  few  lines  here  and  there  ;  a  few  examples  can  merely 
indicate  it,  certainly  not  prove  it.  The  Iliad  itself  must  be 
submitted  to  the  test  of  careful  perusal,  and  compared, 
on  the  one  hand  with  the  diction  of  rustics,  of  soldiers  and  ^ 
the  people  generally,  and  on  the  other  with  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  :  and  this  pre-eminently  holds  good  where  its 
expressions  on  first  acquaintance  appear  perhaps  trivial , 
or  of  obscure  meaning. 

I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  he  who  desires  to  know 
Homer  through  and  through  must  be  trained  in  the  same 
strict  discipline  as  Horace  enjoins  on  his  young  friend : 

To  suffer  hardness  with  good  cheer, 
In  sternest  school  of  warfare  bred, 
Our  youth  should  learn  .  .  . 
Cold  skies,  keen  perils,  brace  his  life.2 

In  fact,  I  imagine  this  is  just  the  reason  why  the  majority 
of  men,  and  even  of  boys,  however  little  devoted  they  are 

1  //.  v.  150  (Pope).  2  Od.  iii.  2  (Conington). 
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to  such  studies,  nevertheless  readily  admit  that  they 
delight  in  Homer.  For,  leading  an  open-air  life,  '  under 
cold  skies  ',  as  Horace  has  it,  they  are  surprised  and 
delighted  at  the  truthfulness  with  which  he  describes 
everything.  For  in  these  things,  too,  '  Truth  is  great  and 
will  prevail '.  Even  unlettered  men,  I  repeat,  are  astonished 
164  that  a  poet  who  lived  so  long  ago  should  so  exactly  agree 
with  their  own  daily  experience. 

Further,  Homer's  poetry  is  such  (nor  could  it  possess  a 
sweeter  charm)  that,  if  only  we  assume  that  the  picture 
which  it  presents  is  true  to  life  and  not  merely  fanciful,  it 
powerfully  appeals  to  us  by  reviving  the  memory  of  our 
own  childhood.  For  almost  all  of  us,  when  children,  lived 
mainly  in  the  open  air  :  we  were  thrown  among  servants, 
with  labourers,  with  those  who  worked  in  their  smocks  for 
their  daily  bread  :  we  were  wont  to  watch  their  work  and 
toil  with  absorbed  delight.  But  when  once,  as  time  passed 
on,  we  were  educated  and  settled  down  to  a  fixed  rule  of 
life,  by  degrees  we  learnt  rather  to  avoid  such  homeliness 
as  being  rough  and  vulgar  :  while,  nevertheless,  we  looked 
back  with  no  little  affection  upon  that  which  delighted 
us  in  boyhood. 

And  thus  it  comes  about  that  even  those  of  mature  age 
are  greatly  charmed  with  those  songs,  poems,  and  stories 
which  recall  the  country  without  being  countrified,  and 
which  savour  of  simple  life,  and  plain,  homely  manners, 
without  offending  our  taste.  In  just  the  same  way  men 
are  conscious  of  subtle  pleasure  in  the  reminder  of  their 
youthful  recreation  and  pastimes. 

Consequently  I  myself  by  no  means  tire,  though  having 
read  them  over  and  over  again,  of  those  detailed  accounts 
Homer  dwells  upon  so  lovingly,  such  as  the  building  of 
ships  and  chariots,  the  fashioning  of  armour,  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  evening  meal,  for  the  yoking  of  the  mules  to 
Priam's  chariot,  and  for  the  felling  of  timber  on  Mount  Ida : 
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With  proper  instruments  they  take  the  road, 

Axes  to  cut,  and  ropes  to  sling  the  load. 

First  march  the  heavy  mules,  securely  slow, 

O'er  hills,  o'er  dales,  o'er  crags,  o'er  rocks,  they  go  : 

Jumping  high  o'er  the  shrubs  of  the  rough  ground, 

Rattle  the  clattering  cars,  and  the  shock'd  axles  bound. 

But  when  arrived  at  Ida's  spreading  woods 

(Fair  Ida,  water 'd  with  descending  floods), 

Loud  sounds  the  axe,  redoubling  strokes  on  strokes  : 

On  all  sides  round  the  forest  hurls  her  oaks 

Headlong.    Deep-echoing  groan  the  thickets  brown  ; 

Then  rustling,  crackling,  crashing,  thunder  down  ;        165 

The  wood  the  Grecians  cleave,  prepared  to  burn  ; 

And  the  slow  mules  the  same  rough  road  return.1 

— One  realizes  here,  I  think,  the  very  march  of  the  mules, 
cautiously  and  with  a  sort  of  discrimination,  plodding  their 
way  over  the  rough  passes — 

The  sturdy  woodmen  equal  burthens  bore 
(Such  charge  was  given  them)  to  the  sandy  shore  ; 
There  on  the  spot  which  great  Achilles  shew'd, 
They  eased  their  shoulders  and  disposed  the  load  ; 
Circling  around  the  place,  where  times  to  come 
Shall  view  Patroclus'  and  Achilles'  tomb.2 

Do  you  ask  how  it  is  that  such  passages  so  greatly  charm  ? 
Not  only,  I  fancy,  by  reason  of  their  wonderful '  vividness ', 
but  also  because  in  reading  them  we  become,  as  it  were, 
young  again  and  enjoy  that  unalloyed  pleasure  of  fascinated 
contemplation  which  was  the  delight  of  our  childhood. 

The  same  chord  is  touched,  unless  I  mistake,  where  he 
lovingly  elaborates  the  very  smallest  incidents  :  as  when 
Lycaon  has  been  just  made  captive  by  Achilles  : 

Whom  lately  in  the  night 

He  had  surprised  as  in  a  wood  of  Priam's  he  had  cut 
The  green  arms  of  a  wild  fig-tree,  to  make  him  spokes 

to  put 

In  naves  of  his  new  chariot.    An  ill  then,  all  unthoughtj 
Stole  on  him  in  Achilles'  shape.3 

1  //.  xxiii.  114  (Pope).  2  H.  xxiii.  123  (Pope). 

3  //.  xxi.  35  (Chapman). 
N  2 
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Why  this  precise  detail  of  the  fig-tree  ?  Not  to  pass  it  over 
is  just  what  might  be  expected  in  some  simple  character : 
no  boy,  for  instance,  would  have  failed  to  note  it.  And  so 
those  who  have  loving  memory  of  their  youth  willingly 
linger  over  such  trifles,  nor  do  they  anywhere  find  these 
poems  weary  them. 

I  must  at  last  conclude.  I  have  amply  proved  at  least 
this,  that  Homer  both  as  to  choice  of  similes  and  in  quality 
of  style,  is  marvellously  self-consistent  throughout,  and, 
166  moreover,  that  the  general  effect  of  his  whole  work  is  to 
afford  restful  pleasure  to  such  a  mind  as,  by  many  tests, 
we  infer  that  Homer  possessed.  I  apprehend,  namely, 
that  he  wrote  as  one  deeply  moved  with  loving  care  for 
the  heroes  of  old  :  whom,  however,  he  knew  by  report 
only,  and  never  saw  face  to  face. 

Having  thus  supported  my  criticism  so  far  as  my  power 
allowed,  by  quotations  drawn  far  and  wide  from  the  whole 
Iliad,  it  will  be  my  next  task  to  deal  with  the  remaining 
round  of  the  Homeric  course,  and  proceed  to  test  my 
theories  by  review  of  the  Odyssey  also. 
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Consideration  of  the  opinion  of  Longinus  that  the  Odyssey  betrays  the 
old  age  of  the  author.  It  appeals  to  seamen  as  the  Iliad  does  to  soldiers. 
Inferences  from  the  pining  for  home  and  rest  which  runs  through  it. 

I  NOW  approach  that  other  heirloom  bequeathed  to  us 
by  the  golden  age  of  antiquity — the  Odyssey  :  which,  while 
having  much  in  common  with  the  Iliad,  at  the  same  time 
affords  some  ground  for  the  importunate  subtlety  of  those 
captious  critics  who  delight  in  questioning  the  most  obvious 
facts.  They  refuse,  indeed,  to  allow  that  such  differing 
streams  can  have  issued  from  one  and  the  same  source : 
they  maintain  either  that  no  such  person  as  Homer  ever 
lived,  or  at  any  rate  that  there  were  two  different  men  so 
called,  one  who  wrote  of  Troy,  the  other  of  Ithaca.  But 
I  have  decided  to  pass  over  for  the  present  such  trifling 
arguments  as  they  can  adduce  :  partly  because  we  have, 
I  think,  already  disposed  of  them  :  for  most  of  what  has 
been  said  about  their  contentions,  when  treating  of  the 
Iliad,  will  be  applied  here  without  difficulty :  and  what 
remains  I  shall  deal  with  to  the  best  of  my  power  in  due 
place,  as  occasion  arises.  And  here  let  me  appeal  to  that 
oft-quoted  judgement  of  the  celebrated  Longinus,  which,  168 
if  once  admitted,  is  in  itself  answer  enough  to  such  fancies. 
We  have  in  him  a  man  of  critical  instinct,  a  devoted  student 
of  Homer,  if  ever  there  was  one,  who  detected  as  he  thought 
in  the  Odyssey  clear  indications  of  the  poet  of  the  Iliad  as 
he  might  have  been  in  declining  years : 

'  Writing  the  Iliad  in  the  heyday  of  his  spirit,  he  made 
the  whole  structure  dramatic  and  combative  ;  that  of  the 
Odyssey  is  in  the  main  narrative,  which  is  the  special  mark 
of  age.  So  it  is  that  in  the  Odyssey  one  might  liken  Homer 
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to  a  setting  sun  ;  the  intensity  is  gone,  but  there  remains 
the  greatness.  Here  the  tone  of  those  great  lays  of  Ilium 
is  no  longer  maintained — the  passages  on  one  level  of 
sublimity  with  no  sinking  anywhere,  the  same  stream  of 
passion  poured  upon  passion,  the  readiness  of  turn,  the 
closeness  to  life,  the  throng  of  images  all  drawn  from  the 
truth :  as  when  Ocean  retires  into  himself,  and  is  left 
lonely  around  his  proper  bounds,  only  the  ebbings  of  his 
greatness  are  left  to  our  view,  and  a  wandering  among  the 
shallows  of  the  fabulous  and  the  incredible.  While  I  say 
this,  I  have  not  forgotten  the  storms  in  the  Odyssey,  nor 
the  story  of  the  Cyclops,  nor  certain  other  passages  ;  I  am 
describing  an  old  age,  but  the  old  age  of  Homer.' l 

Thus  Longinus  :  with  whom  I  am  mainly  in  accord, 
while  nevertheless  honouring  the  poem  as  a  whole  rather 
more  highly  than  he  does  :  much  indeed  for  which  he  tries 
to  find  excuse,  I,  on  the  contrary,  place  to  Homer's  credit. 
His  strictures  with  regard  to  those  marvellous  and  por- 
tentous stories  occurring  in  the  Odyssey — '  dreams  of  folly ', 
as  he  styles  them — savour  rather  too  much,  I  fancy,  of 
the  criticism  of  his  own  time.  For  in  the  decay  of  the  old 
theology,  rhetoricians  and  philosophers  found  aids  and  sup- 
ports where  they  could :  and  were  not  a  little  troubled 
that  Homer  lent  himself  to  the  association  of  such  triviali- 
ties, so  little  worthy  of  the  majesty  of  the  gods,  with  their 
most  venerable  rites  and  beliefs. 

,  Moreover,  Longinus  evidently  agrees  with  those  critics 
who  .insist  that  in  an  Epic  all  should  be  imposing,  spacious, 
magnificent,  and  maintained  throughout  at  the  same  level : 
just  as  if  even  the  Iliad  had  not  its  times  of  withdrawal 
and  relief,  as  I  may  call  them,  while  warriors  and  heroes 
enjoyed  rest  and  relaxation,  recruiting  themselves  for  new 
exploits. 

But,  with  these  qualifications,  there  is  much  in  Longinus' 
appreciation  with  which  I  agree — to  this  extent,  at  any 

1  Longinus,  De  Sublimitate,  sect,  ix,  translated  by  A.  O.  Prickard 
(Oxford  Translation  Series,  1906). 
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rate,  that  I  quite  believe  that  Homer,  when  advanced  in 
years,  wrote  the  Odyssey  as  a  sequel  to  the  Iliad.  I  now 
propose  to  develop  this  view,  and  point  out  how  well  it 
accords  with  our  own  previous  criticism. 

To  begin  with,  while  many  characteristics  confirm  the 
theory  of  Homer's  authorship  of  the  Odyssey,  by  far  the 
most  important  is  the  fact  that  it  is  completely  informed 
throughout  with  the  same  heroic  temper  as  the  Iliad. 

There  are,  and  always  have  been,  two  fields  or  careers 
pre-eminently  standing  out  as  offering  scope  for  heroic 
valour — one  of  which  belongs  to  the  soldier,  the  other  to 
the  sailor  :  and  to  this  division  these  two  noble  poems 
admirably  correspond  :  for  nothing  could  be  more  happily 
suited  to  soldiers  than  the  Iliad,  to  sailors  than  the  Odyssey. 
By  *  sailor '  I  mean  the  explorer  of  new  lands — not  the  man- 
of-war's  man.  For  it  is  to  such  exploration  that  ardent 
spirits  turn  when  there  has  been  for  a  long  time  no  outlet 
in  war.  As  it  was  with  the  ancient  Greeks  after  the  close 
of  the  Trojan  War,  so  was  it  with  our  own  ancestors,  when 
once  the  zeal  and  passion  of  the  Crusades  and  of  the  age 
of  Christian  chivalry  began  to  cool.  Forthwith  there 
appeared  and  spread  far  and  wide  a  new  field  for  winning 
fame  by  memorable  deeds  :  in  the  exploration  of  distant  170 
seas,  the  opening  up  of  new  countries,  the  description  of 
the  wonders  of  Nature  and  of  the  manners  of  barbarous 
races.  This  was  a  most  luxuriant  field  for  poets,  and  many 
worked  it  successfully.  In  that  age  every  poet  devoted 
much  of  his  poem  to  the  wanderings  of  heroes  and  maidens 
over  land  and  sea  ;  to  shipwrecks,  to  monsters  of  the  deep, 
and  fabled  islands  of  renown — all  being  mingled  with  wars 
and  battles. 

But  enough :  we  are  alternately  reminded  now  of  the 
Iliad,  now  of  the  Odyssey,  whenever  we  read  Spenser  or 
his  Italian  forerunners.  All  have  Virgil  as  their  common 
model.  But  I  doubt  whether  they,  or  most  of  them  at 
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1  least  (and  I  include  Virgil  himself),  were  well  advised  in 
weaving  together  such  opposed  modes  of  life  in  one  story. 
For,  as  in  real  life,  we  are  all  without  exception,  I  think, 
convinced  that  a  man  goes  far  towards  ensuring  success, 
who  has  one  clear  goal  in  view  from  the  first,  so  this 
seems  to  hold  good  in  a  strange  degree  in  Epic  story. 
Our  peerless  Homer  appeals  to  us,  in  a  manner  more 
direct  and  more  effective  than  if,  like  most  poets,  he  had 
given  us  the  wrath  of  Achilles  associated  with  Ulysses' 
wanderings,  perils  of  the  sea  mingled  and  interwoven  with 
the  chances  of  battle.  Once  our  interest  is  fixed  by  the 
excitement  of  hope  and  fear  we  turn  aside  reluctantly : 
and  on  resuming  the  main  thread  of  story  after  such 
a  digression,  we  feel  our  interest  flag. 

Any  one  will  see  what  I  mean  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
compare  carefully  the  Odyssey  with  the  Aeneid  at  those 
parts  in  which  the  Trojans  and  Ulysses  respectively  are 
described  as  at  last  approaching  the  shores  they  longed  to 
reach.  Reading  Virgil  we  feel,  I  suspect,  that  the  climax 
is  reached  :  and  so  our  minds  inevitably  relax  and  are 
171  unable  at  once  to  summon  up  any  interest  in  the  battle 
scenes  which  follow.  We  have  been  chilled,  and  our  zeal 
needs  kindling  afresh.  But  I  am  conscious  of  nothing  of 
the  sort  at  Ithaca  :  it  is  only  the  scene  that  has  changed ; 
the  same  story  is  being  told  :  I  feel  the  charm  of  hope  and 
fear,  just  as  I  did  through  all  the  sea  adventures. 

But  leaving  keener  critics  to  decide  this  question,  let  us 
return  to  the  subject.  I  repeat  that  what  we  may  call 
the  other  circle  of  the  heroic  heaven,  that,  namely,  which 
is  concerned  with  the  deeds  and  fortune  of  seafarers  and 
explorers,  afforded  a  theme  notably  worthy  of  Homer. 
Histories,  moreover,  without  exception  testify  that  much 
glory  was  acquired  by  such  means  throughout  Greece  just 
about  the  era  in  question.  Undoubtedly  after  Trojan  times 
the  nation  so  spread  itself  by  ceaseless  migration  beyond 
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sea,  that  at  last  the  Greeks,  welded  into  one  strong  empire, 
met  and  drove  back  the  might  of  the  East.  Even  Alexander 
the  Great  himself,  a  most  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Homer 
and  Achilles,  when  he  had  reduced  Asia  to  his  sway  added 
naval  renown  to  military  exploits,  exploring  first  the  mouths 
of  the  Indus,  and  subsequently,  by  his  officer  Nearchus, 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  And  thus,  as  we  may  say, 
he  followed  up  his  Iliad  by  a  sort  of  Odyssey  :  placing  it 
beyond  doubt  that  both  are  within  the  compass  of  one 
man's  spirit. 

'  But  consider  the  entire  silence  of  the  Odyssey,  for  the 
most  part,  as  to  war,  pitched  battles,  and  wounds  :  whereas 
in  the  Iliad  their  appearance  is  so  frequent  as  almost  to 
excite  disgust  in  some  readers.'  True  :  but  this  is  just 
the  reason  why  we  anticipated  that  his  declining  age  would 
choose  this  theme.  What  more  faithful  to  Nature  and 
truth  than  that  even  the  most  passionate  poet  should 
gradually  abate  his  martial  ardour,  when  we  find  that  not 
even  the  bravest  soldiers  maintain  their  campaigning  zeal 
to  the  end  of  their  life  ? — and  with  them  these  pursuits 
should  be  far  more  constant  than  with  any  poet,  both 
by  reason  of  daily  habit  and  through  the  risk  of  public 
censure  as  failing  in  professional  duty. 

But  after  all,  I  should  like  to  ask  what  marks  of  the  172 
veteran  soldier  are  wanting  in  the  Odyssey.     Indeed,  the 
lines  in  which  Virgil  sings  the  praises  of  a  noble  horse 
seem  not  inapplicable  to  the  tone  and  disposition  of  the 
poem  : 

The  fiery  courser,  when  he  hears  from  far 
The  sprightly  trumpets,  and  the  shouts  of  war, 
Pricks  up  his  ears ;  and  trembling  with  delight, 
Shifts  place,  and  paws,  and  hopes  the  promis'd  fight.1 

For  instance,  Ulysses  addresses  Eurymachus  at  the  as- 
sembly of  the  enraged  suitors  : 

1  Georg.  iii.  83  (Dryden). 
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Or  should  Saturnian  Jove  this  day  excite 

Here  battle,  or  elsewhere,  and  were  I  arm'd 

With  two  bright  spears  and  with  a  shield,  and  bore 

A  brazen  casque  well-fitted  to  my  brows, 

Me  then  thou  should'st  perceive  mingling  in  fight 

Amid  the  foremost  Chiefs,  nor  with  the  crime 

Of  idle  beggary  should'st  upbraid  me  more.1 

Does  he  not,  manifestly,  forgetting  his  assumed  character 
(for  as  you  know  he  was  posing  as  a  beggar),  let  himself 
go  in  the  very  style  of  the  Iliad  ? 

Then  his  donning  sword  and  armour  when  preparing  his 
attack  on  Scylla  : 

Just  then,  forgetful  of  the  strict  command 
Of  Circe  not  to  arm,  I  cloth'd  me  all 
In  radiant  armour,  grasp'd  two  quivering  spears, 
And  to  the  deck  ascended  at  the  prow.2 

So,  too,  the  oft-quoted  lines  about  the  wooden  horse  of 
Epeus,  and  the  secret  ambuscade  led  up  to  the  very  walls 
of  Troy 3 :  which,  while  admirably  illustrating  Ulysses' 
crafty  spirit,  at  the  same  time  show  how  Homer  lingers 
lovingly  on  the  thought  of  shores  and  places  known  long 
ago.  I  grant  indeed,  as  I  admitted  before,  that  such 
reminiscences  are  introduced  sparingly,  and  not,  moreover, 
without  a  certain  reserve,  but  that  itself  is  exactly  suitable 
to  a  veteran. 

We  must  also  before  everything  remember  this  too — 
and  nothing  could  be  more  delightful  or  more  suited  to 
mellowing  years — namely,  that  two  widely  severed  and 
most  differing  things  are  mingled  in  the  Odyssey,  as  it  were 
173  under  one  artistic  form  :  on  one  side  the  heroic  temper — 
wandering,  restless,  adventuresome  :  on  the  other  the  con- 
suming love  and  craving  for  home  and  native  land. 
This  appears  notably  in  the  whole  plan  of  the  work. 

1  Od.  xviii.  376  (Cowper).  *  Od.  xii.  226  (Cowper). 

3  Od.  viii.  500. 
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Not  to  win  fame,  like  the  Argonauts,  not  for  gain,  not  for 
empire,  does  Ulysses  adventure  :  on  one  quest  alone  his 
heart  is  set,  the  quest  of  home  : 

I  rather  wish,  that  I  might  home  retire, 
After  my  sufferance  of  a  world  of  woes 
Far  off,  and  then  my  glad  eyes  might  disclose 
The  day  of  my  return.1 

Yet  earnestly  as  he  begs  the  gods  to  grant  him  rest  from 
wandering,  it  is  always  with  a  spirit  braced  to  danger  and 
toil.  And  this  is,  indeed,  the  very  character  of  seafarers. 
Nor  is  it  without  its  heroic  side,  though  far  from  the 
splendour  of  the  Achillean  standard  :  and  here  again  it 
answers  better  to  a  genius  tempered  by  declining  years. 

You  grasp  then  the  general  scheme  of  the  story.  Now 
let  us  consider  Ulysses'  personality  :  which  differs  from 
that  of  Achilles  as  does  the  Odyssey  from  the  Iliad.  He 
is  older  by  many  years  :  and  on  this  account  even  in 
council  influences  Achilles  by  that  well-known  line  : 

In  wisdom,  yet,  no  less,  I  dare  advance 
My  right  above  thee,  since  above  in  years,  and  knowing 
more.2 

All  through,  the  things  he  says,  the  things  he  does,  are 
those  in  which  riper  age  delights. 

Then  each  has  his  distinguishing  epithet,  singularly  fitted 
to  express  the  difference  ;  for  Ulysses  is  '  many-counselled  ', 
Achilles  is  '  swift-footed  '.  Nor  is  it  without  significance 
that  the  one  generally  acts  from  impulse,  the  other  acts 
by  plan  and  with  deliberation  :  one  is  swayed,  as  it  were, 
by  passion,  the  other  ever  cool  and  self-mastered.  This 
is  most  conspicuously  illustrated  by  the  deeds  done  in  the 
cave  of  Polyphemus  :  I  confess  that  I  am  surprised  that 
Longinus  praised  the  scene  as  magnificent  and  splendid  ; 
indeed,  it  would  shock  my  mind,  were  it  not  that  I  feel 

1  Od.  iii.  233  (Chapman).  2  II.  xix.  219  (Chapman). 
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that  there  is  a  vein  of  humour  running  through  it.  Besides, 
174  I  believe  that  it  was  adopted  from  the  traditional  story 
which  Homer  was  obliged  to  respect.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  balanced  deliberation  in  the  cave  at  all  events  implies 
the  most  collected  and  resolute  temper  conceivable  : 

When  thus  the  Cyclops  had  with  human  flesh 

Fill'd  his  capacious  belly,  and  had  quaff'd 

Much  undiluted  milk,  among  his  flocks 

Outstretch'd  immense,  he  press'd  his  cavern-floor. 

Me,  then,  my  courage  prompted  to  approach 

The  monster  with  my  sword  drawn  from  the  sheath, 

And  to  transfix  him  where  the  vitals  wrap 

The  liver  :    but  maturer  thoughts  forbad. 

For  so,  we  also  had  incurr'd  a  death 

Tremendous,  wanting  power  to  thrust  aside 

The  rocky  mass  that  closed  his  cavern-mouth 

By  force  of  hand  alone.1 

I  quote  these  lines  fully  and  freely,  because  they  are  a  clear 
example  of  that  dramatic  description  so  much  admired  in 
the  Iliad.  Again,  there  is  Ulysses'  account  of  his  recogni- 
tion of  his  mother  in  Hades  (ignorant  as  he  was  of  her 
death  at  home  during  his  absence  at  Troy)  :  here  he 
appears  not  only  master  of  his  fears,  but  of  his  grief,  and 
that  in  marvellous  degree. 

Whom  when  I  sought  the  shores 
Of  Ilium,  I  had  living  left  at  home. 
Seeing  her,  with  compassion  touch'd,  I  wept ; 
Yet  even  her  (although  it  pain'd  my  soul) 
Forbad,  relentless,  to  approach  the  blood, 
Till  with  Tiresias  I  should  first  confer.2 

Another  significant  difference  between  the  two  lies  in 
the  fact  that  Achilles  believed  that  his  whole  career  was 
swayed  by  fate  and  destiny,  and  in  this  belief  offered 
himself  as  a  victim  consecrated  to  the  gods  below.  There 
is  not  a  trace  of  anything  like  this  with  Ulysses  :  all 
1  Od.  ix.  296  (Cowper).  2  Od.  xi.  86  (Cowper). 
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through  he  is  guided  by  his  own  skill  and  foresight.  Perils 
follow  upon  perils  :  but  he  is  equal  to  each  as  it  arrives  ; 
from  each  he  extricates  himself  wisely,  sagaciously,  and 
with  vigour  :  meanwhile  we  read  on  without  anxiety  :  for 
we  feel  well  assured  the  issue  is  safe,  whether  he  is  in  peril 
on  the  seas  or  is  himself  plotting  his  scheme  of  vengeance. 
In  a  word,  we  admire  Achilles  in  the  hour  of  success  :  we 
watch  with  fascinated  interest  to  see  how  one  self-devoted  175 
and  dedicated  to  a  fatal  end  will  act :  Ulysses  attracts  us 
in  the  time  of  adversity  :  we  curiously  speculate  how  he 
will  release  himself  and  issue  to  his  destined  reward. 
I  need  not  say  which  of  the  two  more  strongly  appeals 
to  youthful  minds. 

But  now,  dismissing  Achilles,  it  will  perhaps  be  worth 
while  to  quote  a  few  passages  which  strikingly  place  in 
strong  light  before  us  that  craving  for  home  and  rest 
which,  as  I  have  said,  not  only  inspires  the  character  of 
Ulysses,  but  breathes  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
Odyssey.  No  other  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  lines 
where  we  first  meet  with  him  at  the  opening  of  the  poem  : 

'  But  my  heart  is  torn  for  wise  Odysseus,  the  hapless 
one,  who  far  from  his  friends  this  long  while  suffer eth 
affliction  in  a  seagirt  isle,  where  is  the  navel  of  the  sea, 
a  woodland  isle,  and  therein  a  goddess  hath  her  habitation, 
the  daughter  of  the  wise  and  terrible  Atlas,  .  .  .  while 
Odysseus  ' l 

is  not  like  that  other  unwearied  hero  who  complains  that 
he  is  become 

A  useless  load  upon  the  Earth,2 
but  simply 

'  yearning  to  see  if  it  were  but  the  smoke  leap  upward 
from  his  own  land,  hath  a  desire  to  die/  3 

1  Od.  i.  48  (Butcher  and  Lang).  2  //.  xviii.  104. 

3  Od.  i.  57  (Butcher  and  Lang). 
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The  reference  to  Atlas  seems  introduced  advisedly  and 
with  meaning :  being  of  the  race  of  Titans  he  naturally 
placed  himself  and  his  followers  in  opposition  to  Olympian 
deities,  pursuing  other  ways  than  those  they  desired,  and 
is  therefore  called  by  Minerva,  '  terrible.'  I  suspect,  indeed, 
that  underlying  this  are  certain  vague  traces  of  that 
religious  or  philosophical  belief  which  held  sway  in  every 
age  far  and  wide  in  the  East,  of  another  race  of  gods, 
of  evil  influence  and  alwaj^s  contending  in  deadliest  hate 
176  with  the  Olympians.  And,  certainly,  on  this  view,  the 
detention  of  Ulysses  on  the  island  becomes  a  problem  more 
adequate  to  the  intervention  of  a  goddess. 

But  returning  to  him,  let  us  give  attention  to  that 
sweetest  scene  of  fond  converse  where  the  goddess  and 
hero  interchange  their  last  farewells : 

Laertes'  noble  son,  for  wisdom  famed 

And  artifice  !    Oh  canst  thou  thus  resolve 

To  seek,  incontinent,  thy  native  shores  ? 

I  pardon  thee.     Farewell !    but  couldst  thou  guess 

The  woes  which  fate  ordains  thee  to  endure 

Ere  yet  thou  reach  thy  country,  well-content 

Here  to  inhabit,  thou  would'st  keep  my  grot 

And  be  immortal,  howsoe'er  thy  wife 

Engage  thy  every  wish  day  after  day. 

Yet  can  I  not  in  stature  or  in  form 

Myself  suspect  inferior  aught  to  her, 

Since  competition  cannot  be  between 

Mere  mortal  beauties,  and  a  form  divine. 

To  whom  Ulysses  ever-wise  replied. 
Awful  Divinity  !    be  not  incensed. 
I  know  that  my  Penelope  in  form 
And  stature  altogether  yields  to  thee, 
For  she  is  mortal,  and  immortal  thou, 
From  age  exempt ;    yet  not  the  less  I  wish 
My  home,  and  languish  daily  to  return.1 

I  have  cited  these  lines,  familiar  though  they  are,  because 
1  Od.  v.  203  (Cowper). 
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nothing  can  more  strikingly  indicate  the  guiding  impulse 
of  the  whole  work.  Note  how  gently  and  kindly  Calypso 
speaks  to  the  lover  who  is  on  the  point  of  deserting  her  : 
a  situation  where  many  by  no  means  inferior  poets  make 
a  stormy  scene,  depicting  a  deserted  Dido  or  Medea,  who 
fills  heaven  and  earth  alike  with  her  bewailings.  But 
Homer  deliberately  sets  aside  these  passionate  outbursts  : 
and  this  scene  I  would  again  and  again  commend  to  the 
reflection  of  those  to  whom  poetry  destitute  of  lovers' 
vows  and  reproaches  seems  but  cold  and  insipid.  But  it 
was  no  case  of  a  mistress  first  won  and  then  wantonly 
deserted,  such  as  Dido  or  Medea.  All  through  those  seven  177 
years  of  delay  Ulysses  had  openly  and  plainly  declared, 
that  he  remembered  his  wife  and  his  native  land  with 
longing  and  desire.  Calypso  might  complain  of  his  neglect, 
but  not  that  he  had  deceived  her :  and  so  her  freedom  from 
passionate  sorrow  adds  to  Ulysses'  credit. 

Then  with  what  grace  and  tact  he  declines  the  marriage 
with  an  immortal  goddess  !  We  say,  clearly  this  man  has 
known  what  it  is  to  negotiate  with  princes.  At  the  same 
time  he  shows  his  constancy  and  proves  that  his  preference 
of  his  mortal  wife  to  a  goddess  was  not  due  to  youthful 
passion,  but  to  a  man's  ripened  judgement,  otherwise  he 
would  not  have  conceded  fully  Calypso's  superior  beauty. 
Every  word  shows  us  the  same  man  who  elsewhere  honours 
his  native  Ithaca  with  praise  like  this  : 

I  dwell  in  Ithaca,  earth's  most  renown 'd, 
All  over-shadowed  with  the  shake-leaf  hill, 
Tree-fam'd  Neritus  ;    whose  near  confines  fill 
Islands — a  number,  well  inhabited, 
That  under  my  observance  taste  their  bread  ; 
Dulichius,  Samos,  and  the  full-of-food 
Zacynthus,  likewise  grac'd  with  store  of  wood. 
But  Ithaca,  though  in  the  seas  it  lie, 
Yet  lies  she  so  aloft,  she  casts  her  eye 
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§uite  over  all  the  neighbour  continent ; 
ar  northward  situate,  and,  being  lent 
But  little  favour  of  the  morn  and  sun, 
With  barren  rocks  and  cliffs  is  over-run  ; 
And  yet  of  hardy  youths  a  nurse  of  name  : 
Nor  could  I  see  a  soil  where'er  I  came 
More  sweet  and  wishful.1 

He  longs  to  see  it  again,  not  because  it  is  the  best  of  lands, 
but  because  it  is  his  own. 

Very  beautiful,  too,  is  the  scene  in  which  he  describes  his 
own  return  to  the  followers  who  had  despaired  of  seeing 
him  again  :  and  in  which  he  incidentally  shows  his  un- 
quenchable longing  for  his  native  country  : 

You  have  not  seen  young  heifers  (highly  kept, 
Fill'd  full  of  daisies  at  the  field,  and  driven 
Home  to  their  hovels,  all  so  spritely  given 
That  no  room  can  contain  them,  but  about 
Race  by  the  dams,  and  let  their  spirits  out 
In  ceaseless  bleating)  of  more  jocund  plight 
Than  my  kind  friends,  even  crying  out  with  sight 
Of  my  return  so  doubted  ;   circled  me 
With  all  their  welcomes,  and  as  cheerfully 
Dispos'd  their  rapt  minds,  as  if  there  they  saw 
Their  natural  country  cliffy  Ithaca, 
And  even  the  roofs  where  they  were  bred  and  born.2 

These  lines — whether  fittingly  or  not  I  cannot  say,  but 
178  irresistibly — always  bring  to  my  mind  certain  verses  of 
holy  writ :  those  verses,  I  mean,  with  which  the  last  of 
the  Prophets,  Malachi,  brings  his  visions  to  a  close  :  '  But 
unto  you  that  fear  my  name  shall  the  Sun  of  righteousness 
arise  with  healing  in  his  wings  ;  and  ye  shall  go  forth  and 
gambol  (R.V.)  as  calves  of  the  stall.'3  Foretelling  a  day 
which  shall  see  the  destruction  of  the  wicked,  he  prophesies 
that  it  will  be  propitious  and  unspeakably  joyous  to  the 
righteous  :  that  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  will  arise,  with 

1  Od.  ix.  21  (Chapman).  2  Od.  x.  410  (Chapman). 

3  Mai.  iv.  2. 
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rays  outspreading  from  side  to  side,  like  the  shining  circuit 
of  wings,  and  will  protect  and  comfort  all  around.  Those 
in  whom  true  and  living  goodness  resides,  having  descried 
will  forthwith  advance  to  meet  it,  and  dance  with  delight 
as  calves  at  sight  of  their  dam. 

As  I  am  almost  ignorant  of  Hebrew  literature,  I  make 
this  comparison  with  diffidence  and  hesitation :  but 
assuredly  it  seems  to  me  that  the  imagery  is  much 
more  beautiful  when  we  also  associate  these  '  gambollings  ' 
with  joy  born  at  sight  of  the  new-risen  sun,  than  if  we 
merely  think  of  calves  eager,  after  their  wont,  for  a  richer 
pasture. 

But  to  return  to  the  Odyssey.  More  than  once  in  it, 
when  we  have  almost  made  the  port,  we  are  driven  out 
to  sea  by  some  mischance.  Such  experiences  somehow  or 
other  intensify  and  wonderfully  sharpen  the  desire  for  the 
rest  of  home.  Thus  at  the  outset,  having  passed  the 
Aegean,  the  ship's  prow  is  turned  round  towards  the  Ionian 
Sea: 

And  now,  all  danger  pass'd,  I  had  attain'd 
My  native  shore,  but,  doubling  in  my  course 
Malea,  waves  and  currents  and  North-winds 
Constrained  me  devious  to  Cythera's  isle.1 

And  the  episode  of  Aeolus  : 

Nine  days  continual,  night  and  day  we  sail'd, 
And  on  the  tenth  my  native  land  appear 'd. 
Not  far  remote  my  Ithacans  I  saw 
Fires  kindling  on  the  coast  ; 

.     Whose  mischievous  advice  prevail'd. 
They  loos'd  the  bag  ;    forth  issued  all  the  winds, 
And  caught  by  tempests  o'er  the  billowy  waste,         179 
Weeping  they  flew,  far,  far  from  Ithaca. 
I  then,  awaking,  in  my  noble  mind 
Stood  doubtful,  whether  from  my  vessel's  side 

1  Od.  ix.  79  (Cowper). 
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Immersed  to  perish  in  the  flood,  or  calm 
To  endure  my  sorrows,  and  consent  to  live. 
I  calm  endured  them  ;    but  around  my  head 
Winding  my  mantle,  laid  me  down  below.1 

Tending  in  the  like  direction,  I  think,  is  that  passage 
where  he  is  shown  under  a  subtle  illusion  ;  forgetting  for 
a  time  the  familiar  scenes  of  his  home,  and  lamenting,  on 
the  very  shore  of  his  own  Ithaca,  in  belief  that  he  had 
been  conveyed  elsewhere  : 

Meantime  Ulysses  woke, 

Unconscious  where  ;   stretch'd  on  his  native  soil 
He  lay,  and  knew  it  not,  long  time  exiled. 
For  Pallas,  progeny  of  Jove,  a  cloud 
Drew  dense  around  him. 
All  objects,  therefore,  in  the  Hero's  eyes 
Seem'd  alien,  footpaths  long,  commodious  ports, 
Heaven-climbing  rocks,  and  trees  of  amplest  growth. 
Arising,  fixt  he  stood,  his  native  soil 
Contemplating,  till  with  expanded  palms 
Both  thighs  he  smote,  and  plaintive  thus  began, 
Ah  me  !    what  mortal  race  inhabits  here  ?  2 

Homer  deliberately  intended  that  Ulysses  should  not 
enjoy  his  native  land  all  at  once,  but  slowly,  step  by  step  : 
thus  teaching  us  more  fully  and  effectually  what  a  brave 
man  can  endure,  and  how  deeply  the  love  of  one's  native 
soil  sinks  into  the  heart.  Minerva,  who  meets  him  in  the 
guise  of  a  young  man,  is  the  first  to  suggest  Ithaca  to  him  : 

This  joy'd  him  much,  that  so  unknown  a  land 
Turn'd  to  his  country.3 

But,  discovering  her  to  be  Minerva,  he  is  still  troubled 
with  a  vague  misgiving  :  this  she  finally  relieves  and  dissi- 
pates, having  assured  herself  by  test,  that  he  is  not  minded 
to  proceed  hastily  or  under  mere  impulse,  but  will  advance 
with  method  and  plan,  lest  he  may,  as  they  say,  '  suffer 

1  Od.  x.  28  (Cowper).  2  Od.  xiii.  187  (Cowper). 

3  Od.  xiii.  250  (Chapman). 
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shipwreck  '  even  at  home  :  then,  it  is,  I  repeat,  the  goddess  180 
withdraws  the  veil  and  points  out  to  him  one  after  another 
his  well-remembered  haunts  : 

But  I  will  give  thee  proof — come  now — survey 
These  marks  of  Ithaca,  and  be  convinc'd. 

This  is  the  port  of  Phorcys,  sea-born  sage  : 
That,  the  huge  olive  at  the  haven's  head : 
Fast  by  it,  thou  behold'st 1  the  pleasant  cove 
Umbrageous,  to  the  nymphs  devoted  named 
The  Naiads  ;   this  the  broad-arch' d  cavern  is 
Where  thou  wast  wont  to  offer  to  the  nymphs 
Many  a  whole  hecatomb  ;    and  yonder  stands 
The  mountain  Neritus  with  forests  clothed. 

So  saying,  the  Goddess  scatter'd  from  before 
His  eyes  all  darkness,  and  he  knew  the  land. 
Then  felt  Ulysses,  Hero  toil-inur'd, 
Transport  unutterable,  seeing  plain 
Once  more  his  native  isle.     He  kiss'd  the  glebe, 
And  with  uplifted  hands  the  nymphs  adored. 
Nymphs,  Naiads,  Jove's  own  daughters  !    I  despair'd 
To  see  you  more,  whom  yet  with  happy  vows 
I  yet  can  hail  again.     Gifts,  as  of  old, 
We  will  hereafter  at  your  shrines  present.2 

Truly  a  splendid  picture  :  which  some  nevertheless  criticize 
because  (so  they  read  it)  the  poet  names  the  same  cave 
twice  : 

Fast  by  it,  thou  behold'st  3  the  pleasant  cove 
Umbrageous. 

And  subsequently : 

This  the  broad-arch'd  cavern  is. 

They  criticize  this  as  a  meaningless  repetition.  But  I  rather 
think  they  do  not  rightly  see  Homer's  meaning  here.  For 
he  was  recalling  or  imagining  a  shore  with  a  cavern  having 
two  entrances,  one  of  which  is  more  gloomy  and  withdrawn 

1  'Thou  behold'st '  should  probably  be  'there  is  found  (or  placed) '. 
See  infra. 

2  Od.  xiii.  344  (Cowper).  3  See  note  supra. 
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than  the  other,  and  guarded  with  more  sacred  observance  : 
he  calls  it  '  sacred  to  the  nymphs  ',  and  a  little  before  had 
himself  described  it  in  these  lovely  lines  : 

In  that  cave  beakers  of  stone 
And  jars  are  seen  :    bees  lodge  their  honey  there ; 
And  there,  on  slender  spindles  of  the  rock 
The  nymphs  of  rivers  weave  their  wondrous  robes. 
Perennial  springs  water  it,  and  it  shows 
A  twofold  entrance  :    ingress  one  affords 
To  mortal  man,  which  Northward  looks  direct, 
But  holier  is  the  Southern  far  :    by  that 
No  mortal  enters,  but  the  Gods  alone.1 

181  The  other  cavity  was  more  exposed,  wider,  and  accessible 
to  mortal  men  :  it  formed  a  kind  of  vestibule  to  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  nymphs  :  and  it  may  well  be  that  here  the 
Ithacans  sacrificed  their  hecatombs.  This,  as  I  have  said, 
Minerva  pointed  out :  but  implies  that  the  other  was  out 
of  sight : 

That,  the  huge  olive  at  the  haven's  head: 
Fast  by  it,  thou  behold'st  the  pleasant  cove 
Umbrageous.2 

I  perhaps  over-refine  here  :  but  scholars  know  that  such 
questions  turn  on  the  minutest  details. 

The  next  point  to  be  well  noted  is  that  Ulysses,  though 
wandering  so  many  years,  and  touching  so  many  shores 
and  harbours,  almost  everywhere  falls  upon  peaceful  scenes 
of  life,  so  that  on  each  occasion  the  sad  remembrance  of 
home  and  rest  springs  up  again  in  his  heart.  The  many 
kinds  and  aspects  of  quiet  life  in  the  heroic  age  all  come 
within  his  voyaging  :  not  as  of  design,  which  would  be 
displeasing  and  affected,  but  as  the  natural  result  of  poetic 
inspiration  and  of  an  unwritten  law  that  guides  the  whole 
work. 

To  begin  with,  he  lands  among  the  Lotophagi,  a  race 
1  Od.  xiii.  105  (Cowper).  2  Cowper,  ubi  supra. 
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of  simplest  life  and  diet,  passing  their  days  under  a  genial 
sun  ;  for  Ulysses  had  sailed  southward  from  Malea  for  nine 
days  before  reaching  their  land  ; 

Nine  days  by  cruel  storms  thence  was  I  borne 
Athwart  the  fishy  Deep,  but  on  the  tenth 
Reach'd  the  Lotophagi,  a  race  sustain 'd 

On  sweetest  fruit  alone 

Nor  hostile  aught 
Or  savage  the  Lotophagi  devised 
Against  our  friends,  but  offered  to  their  taste 
The  lotus  :    of  which  fruit  what  man  soe'er 
Once  tasted,  no  desire  felt  he  to  come 
With  tidings  back,  or  seek  his  country  more, 
But  rather  wish'd  to  feed  on  lotus  still 
With  the  Lotophagi,  and  to  renounce 
All  thoughts  of  home.     Them,  therefore,  I  constrain'd 
Weeping  on  board,  and  dragging  each  beneath 
The  benches,  bound  him  there.1 

Change  but  the  name  and  we  might  be  reading  of  the  182 
Pacific  islands  discovered  almost  within  our  own  memory  : 
their  inhabitants  feed  upon  a  shrub  called  the  bread-tree ; 
and  some  of  our  own  countrymen,  careless  of  their  native 
land,  have  chosen  to  remain  there,  beguiled  by  the  luxurious 
delights  and  enervating  ease  of  the  clime. 

The  Cyclopes,  again,  introduce  us  to  another  type  of 
quiet  life,  a  shepherd's  life  rich  with  the  abundance  that 
the  country  can  supply : 

Attaining  soon  that  neighbour  land,  we  found 

At  its  extremity,  fast  by  the  sea, 

A  cavern,  lofty,  and  dark-brow'd  above 

With  laurels  ;   in  that  cavern  slumbering  lay 

Much  cattle,  sheep  and  goats,  and  a  broad  court 

Enclosed  it,  fenced  with  stones  from  quarries  hewn, 

With  spiry  firs  and  oaks  of  ample  bough.2 

1  Od.  ix.  83  (Cowper).  *  Od.  ix.  182  (Cowper). 
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With  lambs  and  kids  his  pens 
Close-throng'd  we  saw,  and  folded  separate 
The  various  charge.  .  .  .  "  . 

.     His  pails  and  bowls  with  whey 
Swam  all,  neat  vessels  into  which  he  milk'd.1 

Then  down  he  sat, 

And  as  he  milk'd  his  ewes  and  bleating  goats 
All  in  their  turns,  her  yeanling  gave  to  each  ; 
Coagulating,  then,  with  brisk  despatch, 
The  half  of  his  new  milk,  he  thrust  the  curd 
Into  his  wicker  sieves,  but  stored  the  rest 
In  pans  and  bowls — his  customary  drink.2 

But  when,  at  length, 

Aurora,  day-spring's  daughter  rosy-palm'd, 
Look'd  forth,  then  kindling  fire,  his  flocks  he  milk'd 
In  order.3 

Then,  hissing  them  along,  he  drove  his  flocks 
Toward  the  mountain.4 

At  even-tide  he  came,  his  fleecy  flocks 
Pasturing  homeward.5 

Is  it  not  obvious  that  all  these  scenes  were  calculated  to 
delight  the  minds  of  sailors  wearied  with  buffetings  on 
sea  ?  all  suggesting  a  wild  primitive  abundance,  and  a  life 
led  '  far  from  the  madding  crowd  '  under  the  open  sky. 

Should  any  one  find  difficulty  in  understanding  how 
such  manners  could  possibly  be  associated  with  ruthless 
massacre  of  strangers  and  savage  orgies,  let  him  remember 
the  ancient  Scythians  :  though  they  were  a  race  of  shep- 
herds and  herdsmen,  their  name  has  become  a  proverb  for 
fierce  savagery,  and  we  may  well  believe  that  some  part 
of  Sicily  formerly  contained  inhabitants  of  a  like  unspeak- 
183  able  ferocity.  Yet  a  stranger  who  chanced  upon  their 
huts,  while  the  savage  owners  were  absent,  might  well  be 
filled  with  admiration  for  the  signs  of  plenty  and  security. 

1  Od.  ix.  219,  222  (Cowper).  a  Od.  ix.  244  (Cowper). 

3  Od.  ix.  307  (Cowper).  4  Od.  ix.  315  (Cowper). 

6  Od.  ix.  336  (Cowper). 
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There  is  one  thing  more,  which  I  had  almost  passed 
over,  but  which  claims  mention  lest  perhaps  some  may 
imagine  that  the  address  of  Polyphemus  to  his  ram, 
detailed  in  these  charming  lines,  is  incongruous  with  his 
savage  nature  : 

My  darling  ram  !    why,  latest  of  the  flock 
Comest  thou,  whom  never,  heretofore,  my  sheep 
Could  leave  behind,  but  stalking  at  their  head, 
Thou  first  wast  wont  to  crop  the  tender  grass, 
First  to  arrive  at  the  clear  stream,  and  first 
With  ready  will  to  seek  my  sheep-cote  here 
At  evening  :    but,  thy  practice  changed,  thou  comest 
Now  last  of  all.     Feel'st  thou  regret,  my  ram  ! 
Of  thy  poor  master's  eye  by  a  vile  wretch 

Bored  out  ? 

.  Ah  !  that  thy  heart 
Were  as  my  own,  and  that  distinct  as  I 
Thou  couldst  articulate,  so  shouldst  thou  tell, 

Where  hidden,  he  eludes  my  furious  wrath.1 

^t 

This  shows  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature  :  for 
it  is  common  experience  that  the  most  callous  men  not 
seldom  exhibit  a  softer  disposition  towards  their  dogs 
and  horses  or  favourite  animal,  whatever  it  may  be  :  in 
dealing  with  them,  sparks  of  a  true  feeling,  which  is  sup- 
pressed within,  flash  out  from  time  to  time.  The  truth 
is,  these  morose  and  rough-spoken  natures  are  generally 
somewhat  proud  and  sensitive,  and  show  a  shamefaced 
reluctance  to  relax  and  soften  for  a  while  in  the  presence 
of  other  men  ;  so  by  some  subtle  instinct  they  choose 
confidants  which  can  babble  to  nobody.  Caligula's  horse 
and  the  pet  dragon  of  Tiberius  are  well-known  instances  : 
and  we  may  see  the  same  spirit,  perhaps,  in  Mezentius, 
that  scorner  of  the  gods,  when  he  so  mournfully  and 
affectionately  addressed  his  horse  :  '  Rhoebus,  long  (if 
aught  be  long  in  this  our  mortal  life)  you  and  I  have 

1  Od.  ix.  447  (Cowper). 
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lived.'  x  Indeed,  he  had  been  less  than  human  had  not 
a  gentler  vein  run  through  his  stern  and  ruthless  career. 
184  I  pass  with  Ulysses  to  the  isle  of  Aeolus.  For  here  also 
we  read  of  devices  which  would  strike  the  observation  of 
sailors  with  their  charm  of  repose,  though  of  a  different 
kind  from  that  offered  by  the  sight  of  Cyclops  alone  in 
his  cave  with  his  sheep  and  goats.  The  hospitality  of 
Aeolus,  on  the  other  hand,  drew  them  within  well-built 
walls  and  approached  a  high  standard  of  civilization  : 

A  brazen  wall  impregnable  on  all  sides 

Girds  it,  and  smooth  its  rocky  coast  ascends. 

His  children  in  his  own  fair  palace  born, 

Are  twelve  ;   six  daughters,  and  six  blooming  sons. 

He  gave  his  daughters  to  his  sons  to  wife  ; 

They  with  their  father  hold  perpetual  feast 

And  with  their  royal  mother,  still  supplied 

With  dainties  numberless  :    the  sounding  dome 

Is  fill'd  with  savoury  odours  all  the  day, 

And  with  their  consorts  chaste  at  night  they  sleep 

On  stateliest  couches  with  rich  arras  spread. 

Their  city  and  their  splendid  courts  we  reach'd. 

A  month  complete  he,  friendly,  at  his  board 

Regaled  me,  and  enquiry  made  minute 

Of  Ilium's  fall.2 

Next  to  Aeolus  comes  Circe  (for  I  pass  by  the  Laestry- 
gonians  as  little  relevant).  Nor  do  I  deny  even  that  there 
is  more  than  one  incident  on  Circe's  island  which  seems 
little  to  accord  with  my  proposition.  For  the  very  man 
who  elsewhere  was  consumed  with  unquenchable  yearning 
to  revisit  his  native  land,  fritters  away  with  unbecoming 
patience  a  whole  year  in  a  witch's  palace.  And  even  then 
it  is  the  importunity  of  his  companions,  not  his  own 
motion,  which  induces  him  to  beg  the  goddess  to"  let  them 
depart.  We  must  either  say  that  '  Homer  nodded  here  ' 

1  Aen.  x.  861.  2  Od.  x.  3  (Cowper). 
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or  that  the  explanation  is  found  in  Mercury's  precept  to 

Ulysses  : 

Decline  not  thou 

Her  love,  that  she  may  both  release  thy  friends, 
And  may  with  kindness  entertain  thyself.1 

The  long  dalliance  was  needed  to  win  Circe,  to  open  up, 
by  her  advice,  the  way  first  to  Tiresias  and  finally  to 
Ithaca. 

And,  after  all,  they  had  reached  her  island  jaded  and  185 
shaken  by  strange  adventures,  needing  a  long  rest  :    and 
Circe  blended  with  her  ent icings  seductive  suggestions  of 
return  to  Ithaca  and  home  : 

Provoke  ye  not  each  other,  now,  to  tears. 
I  am  not  ignorant,  myself,  how  dread 
Have  been  your  woes,  both  on  the  fishy  Deep, 
And  on  the  land  by  force  of  hostile  powers. 
But  come — Eat  now,  and  drink  ye  wine,  that  so 
Your  freshen 'd  spirit  may  revive,  and  ye 
Courageous  grow  again,  as  when  ye  left 
The  rugged  shores  of  Ithaca,  your  home.2 

Clearly,  with  her  subtle  penetration,  she  well  read  the 
hearts  of  the  seafarers  :  and  to  her  may  be  applied  with 
absolute  truth  what  is  said  in  the  Iliad  of  Ulysses  : 

thy  mind 
Knows  how  sweet  gentle  counsels  are.3 

Moreover,  all  the  details  woven  into  the  story, — the  lonely 
home  in  the  forest ;  the  smoke,  seen  far  off,  rising  among 
the  trees  ;  the  voice  of  Circe  herself  singing  sweetly  at  her 
loom — all,  while  in  themselves  of  greatest  beauty,  are  also 
skilfully  apt  to  touch  each  man's  heart  with  keen  remem- 
brance of  his  own  far-off  home  and  his  darling  children  : 

I  stood,  and  on  the  distant  plain,  beheld 

Smoke  which  from  Circe's  palace  through  the  gloom 

Of  trees  and  thickets  rose.4 

1  Od.  x.  297  (Cowper).  z  Od.  x.  457  (Cowper). 

3  //.  iv.  361  (Chapman).  4  Od.  x.  148  (Cowper). 
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And  now  before  the  Goddess'  gates  arrived, 
They  heard  the  voice  of  Circe  singing  sweet 
Within,  while  busied  at  the  loom.1 

Thus  then  Polites,  ...  the  rest  bespake  :— 

Ye  hear  the  voice,  comrades,  of  one  who  weaves 

An  ample  web  within,  and  at  her  task 

So  sweetly  chaunts  that  all  the  marble  floor 

Re-echoes  :    human  be  she  or  divine 

I  doubt.2 

But  I  am  the  more  sparing  of  these  quotations,  since  they 
are,  in  great  measure,  similar  to  that  loveliest  of  all  Homer's 
pictures,  that  of  the  grove  and  cave  of  Calypso  : 

They  reaching,  now,  that  isle  remote,  forsook 
The  azure  Deep,  and  at  the  spacious  grot, 
Where  dwelt  the  amber-tressed  nymph,  arrived, 
186         Found  her  within.     A  fire  on  all  the  hearth 
Blazed  sprightly,  and,  afar-diffused,  the  scent 
Of  smooth-split  cedar  and  of  cypress  wood 
Odorous,  burning,  cheer 'd  the  happy  isle. 
She,  busied  at  the  loom,  and  plying  fast 
Her  golden  shuttle,  with  melodious  voice 
Sat  chaunting  there  :    a  grove  on  either  side, 
Alder  and  poplar,  and  the  redolent  branch 
Wide-spread  of  cypress,  skirted  dark  the  cave.3 

There  is  indeed  this  material  distinction  between  them, 
namely,  that  these  last  are  wholly  rural,  while  Circe's 
surroundings  suggest  a  more  artificial  elegance  :  thus  we 
read  of  them  : 

'  And  they  found  the  house  of  Circe  built  in  the  woods 
with  polished  stones,  in  a  lofty  situation.'4 

'  And  they  stood  in  the  gates  of  the  beautiful-haired 
Goddess.'  5 

'  But  she  immediately  coming  out  opened  the  shining 
doors  and  called  them.'6 

1  Od.  x.  220  (Cowper).  2  Od.  x.  226  (Cowper). 

3  Od.  v.  55  (Cowper).  4  Od.  x.  208. 

5  Od.  x.  220.  6  Od.  x.  230. 
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How  much  more  delightful  and  pleasing  are  the  following 
lines  breathing  the  free  air  of  nature  ! 

There  many  a  bird  of  broadest  pinion  built 
Secure  her  nest,  the  owl,  the  kite,  and  daw 
Long-tongued,  frequenter  of  the  sandy  shores.1 

Here,  most  elegantly,  those  birds  are  singled  out  which 
generally  take  their  sleep  in  highly  remote  and  withdrawn 
retreats  :  thus  actually  leaving  the  impression  of  wildest 
solitude  : 

A  garden-vine  luxuriant  on  all  sides 
Mantled  the  spacious  cavern,  cluster-hung 
Profuse  :    four  fountains  of  serenest  lymph 
Their  sinuous  course  pursuing  side  by  side, 
Stray'd  all  around,  and  everywhere  appear'd 
Meadows  of  softest  verdure,  purpled  o'er 
With  violets  :    it  was  a  scene  to  fill 
A  God  from  heaven  with  wonder  and  delight.2 

It  might  be  suggested,  and  not  without  ground,  that 
the  writer  recalled  in  these  lines  some  favourite  spot  of 
his  own  which  he  yearned  to  immortalize  in  sweetest 
flowing  verse.  Assuredly,  indeed,  it  has  served  as  a  model 
and  type  for  all  later  poets  who  have  dealt  with  the  same  187 
theme  :  and  such  pictures  abound  in  poetic  romance  and 
travellers'  tales,  pictures,  that  is,  of  mariners  whom  a  ship- 
wreck casts  by  chance  on  some  uninhabited  shore,  of  their 
doings,  their  means  of  shelter,  their  provision  for  food  and 
the  requisites  of  life.  Among  these  romances  the  first 
place  is,  and  I  believe  always  will  be,  due  to  that  story, 
which  every  boy  knows,  of  a  certain  countryman  of  ours, 
the  sailor  who  was  for  twelve  years  stranded  in  a  southern 
island.3  He  it  is  and  that  long  exile  which  most  recall 
what  we  are  told  of  Ulysses  :  and  in  especial  where  he 
betakes  himself  to  building  a  boat :  except  that  in  his 
case  it  was  no  visible  goddess,  but  as  it  were  a  kind  of 

1  Od.  v.  65  (Cowper).        2  Od.  v.  68  (Cowper).        *  Robinson  Crusoe. 
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tutelar  genius  who  after  leaving  him  long  in  despair  at  last 
suggests  a  bare  chance  of  escape  : 

To  her  waist  she  bound 

Her  golden  zone,  and  veil'd  her  beauteous  head, 
Then,  musing,  plann'd  the  noble  Chief's  return. 
She  gave  him,  fitted  to  the  grasp,  an  axe 
Of  iron,  ponderous,  double  edged     . 

.     Then,  placing  in  his  hand 
A  polish'd  adze,  she  led,  herself,  the  way 
To  her  isle's  utmost  verge,  where  tallest  trees 
But  dry  long  since  and  sapless  stood,  which  best 
Might  serve  his  purposes,  as  buoyant  most, 
The  alder,  poplar,  and  cloud-piercing  fir. 

.'V        .         .     Then  slept  not  he, 
But,  swinging  with  both  hands  the  axe,  his  task 
Soon  finish'd  ;   trees  full  twenty  to  the  ground 
He  cast,  which,  dexterous,  with  his  adze  he  smooth'd, 
The  knotted  surface  chipping  by  a  line. 
Meantime  the  lovely  Goddess  to  his  aid 
Sharp  augers  brought,  with  which  he  bored  the  beams, 
Then,  side  by  side  placing  them,  fitted  each 
To  other,  and  with  long  cramps  join'd  them  all. 

Meantime,  Calypso  brought  him  for  a  sail 

Fittest  materials,  which  he  also  shaped, 

And  to  his  sail  due  furniture  annex 'd 

Of  cordage  strong,  foot-ropes  and  ropes  aloft, 

Then  heaved  her  down  with  levers  to  the  Deep.1 

But  if  the  comparison  just  made  springs  up  unbidden  to 
the  reader's  mind,  assuredly  the  very  nature  of  the  thing 
emphasizes  the  unique  predominance  in  the  Odyssey  of  love 
for  country,  home,  and  family. 

188  Yet  we  must,  I  think,  hold  well  in  mind  that  Ulysses 
craved  not  merely  for  return  home  and  rest,  but  for  such 
a  home  and  such  a  rest  as  might  befit  a  great  and  brave 
man.  Hence  springs  the  second  half  of  the  plot,  one  that 
has  the  true  epic  ring,  of  richest  variety  and  of  deepest 

1  Od.  v.  233  (Cowper). 
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passion.  But  in  my  judgement  we  should  not  proceed  to 
consider  this  till  I  have  developed  a  few  points  touching 
on  our  topic  of  to-day  :  being,  some  of  them,  drawn  from 
what  Homer  tells  us  of  the  adventures  in  Phaeacia,  and 
the  remainder  lying  scattered  here  and  there  at  random 
and  running  through  the  whole  poem. 


i8g  LECTURE  XII 

The  guiding  principle  of  Ulysses'  wanderings  is  to  kindle  more  and 
more  his  longing  for  his  native  land  and  an  honourable  rest.  Much 
in  the  Odyssey,  notably  the  '  oracles  of  the  dead ',  accords  with  this 
postulate.  The  central  theme  of  the  Odyssey  connected  with  the  general 
social  condition  of  Greece  in  Homer's  time. 

THE  net  result  of  our  long  discussion  about  the  Odyssey 
is,  in  a  word,  this  :  that  we  have  there  placed  before  us, 
in  splendid  poetry,  what  may  be  called  the  spirit  of  the 
explorer,  the  '  sailor  character '.  And  inasmuch  as  the 
special  peculiarity  of  this  character  is  to  blend  in  strange 
fashion  thirst  for  renown  and  glory  with  yearning  for  one's 
fatherland,  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  spirit  most  happily 
accords  with  the  advancing  years  whether  of  the  hero  or 
the  poet ;  and  further,  the  plan  of  the  whole  Odyssey 
exhibiting,  as  it  does,  one  form  of  civil  life  and  repose 
after  another,  has  been  proved  well  fitted  to  portray  it. 
For  whether  we  consider  the  effeminate  softness  of  the 
Lotophagi,  the  rich  pastoral  possessions  of  Polyphemus, 
190  or  Aeolus  feasting  with  his  children  round  him,  or  Circe 
with  her  abandonment  to  song  and  magic  art,  or  finally 
Calypso's  luxurious  retreat  in  mid-ocean,  they  are,  one 
and  all,  framed  to  enhance  the  charms  of  rest  and  quiet 
living,  and  to  delight  the  mind  with  reminiscence  of  the 
rest  fulness  of  home. 

And  of  the  same  tenor  are  the  experiences  which  meet 
Ulysses  when  cast  on  the  shore  of  Phaeacia  :  indeed,  this 
part  of  the  Homeric  writings  is  pre-eminent  in  picturing 
a  refined  ease,  and  all  which  marks  an  ordered  and  civilized 
life. 
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To  begin  with,  all  we  are  told  so  delightfully,  and  not 
without  a  certain  naive  simplicity,  of  that  band  of  girls 
who  were  the  first  to  meet  Ulysses  when  cast  on  the  strange 
shore,  is  exactly  calculated  to  revive  in  the  mind  of 
the  shipwrecked  guest  recollection  of  his  own  household 
engaged  in  their  daily  tasks.  One  can  well  believe  that  the 
suffering,  weary,  and  much  sea-tossed  wanderer  would  be 
not  a  little  touched  by  their  merriment  and  games,  so  true 
to  that  of  maidens  whiling  away  the  long  summer  hours, 
without  a  disturbing  thought,  under  the  blue  heaven  : 

When  they  had  all  purified,  and  no  spot 

Could  now  be  seen  or  blemish  more,  they  spread 

The  raiment  orderly  along  the  beach 

Where  dashing  tides  had  cleansed  the  pebbles  most, 

And  laving,  next,  and  smoothing  o'er  with  oil 

Their  limbs,  all  seated  on  the  river's  bank, 

They  took  repast,  leaving  the  garments,  stretch'd 

In  noon-day  fervour  of  the  sun,  to  dry. 

Their  hunger  satisfied,  at  once  arose 

The  mistress  and  her  train,  and  putting  off 

Their  head-attire,  play'd  wanton  with  the  ball, 

The  princess  singing  to  her  maids  the  while.1 

It  was  not  without  design,  perhaps,  that  Nausicaa  is  intro- 
duced, not  like  Virgil's  Dido  in  royal  robe, 

'  With  her  Sidonian  mantle  bordered  with  an  embroidered 
hem,'  2 

but  busied  with  household  duty.  In  estimating  such  a 
scene  we  are  told  that  we  must  always  judge  by  the 
standard  of  primitive  simplicity  and  unsophisticated  anti- 
quity ;  that  is  true,  yet  such  a  rule  will  not  carry  us  far  I9I 
in  our  present  discussion.  For  granting  that  a  house- 
maiden's  work  well  became  Nausicaa,  the  daughter  of 
a  king :  why  should  it  be  selected  before  all  as  the  one 

1  Od.  vi.  93  (Cowper).  a  Aen.  iv.  137. 
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occupation  in  which  the  shipwrecked  Ulysses  was  to  find 
her  ?  We  are  bound  to  believe  that  even  in  such  small 
matters  the  greatest  poets  have  a  distinct  purpose  in  view 
and  choose  their  details  on  a  deliberate  plan.  And  as 
a  matter  of  fact  it  is  the  custom  even  now  in  Eastern 
countries  for  women,  otherwise  strictly  secluded  from  gaze 
of  men,  to  wash  garments  out  of  doors  by  the  river-side. 
This  custom  is  alluded  to  in  the  Iliad,  where  certain  springs 
are  assigned  as  a  stage  in  Hector's  flight  from  Achilles  : 

There   water's   concrete   crystal  shined,   near  which 

were  cisterns  made, 
All  paved  and  clear,  where  Trojan  wives  and  their 

fair  daughters  had 
Laundry  for  their  fine  linen  weeds,  in  times  of  cleanly 

peace 
Before  the  Grecians  brought  their  siege.1 

These  are  most  beautiful  lines  in  themselves,  and  where 
they  occur,  they  in  a  moment  recall  and  shed  a  ray  of 
peacefulness  and  repose  over  that  scene  of  savage  cruelty. 
It  cannot  but  be  that  Homer,  in  his  wanderings  through 
Asia,  must,  like  any  traveller  of  to-day,  have  often  met 
with  scenes  such  as  that  which  he  has  made  such  a  beautiful 
setting  for  his  Nausicaa.  And  how  charming  such  scenes 
appeared  to  the  benign  and  refined  old  man,  is  evidenced 
by  those  verses  of  his  quoted  by  Thucydides — a  precious 
relic  if  ever  there  was  one.  In  it  the  poet  thus  greets  the 
maidens  of  Delos  : 

But  come,  Latona,  and  thou  King  of  flames, 
With  Phoebe,  rect'ress  of  chaste  thoughts  in  dames, 
Let  me  salute  ye,  and  your  graces  call 
Hereafter  to  my  just  memorial. 

And  you,  O  Delian  virgins,  do  me  grace, 
When  any  stranger  of  our  earthy  race, 
Whose  restless  life  affliction  hath  in  chace, 

1  //.  xxii.  153  (Chapman). 
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Shall  hither  come  and  question  you,  who  is, 

To  your  chaste  ears,  of  choicest  faculties 

In  sacred  poesy,  and  with  most  right 

In  author  of  your  absolut'st  delight, 

Ye  shall  yourselves  do  all  the  right  ye  can  ^ 

To  answer  for  our  name  : — '  The  sightless  man 

Of  stony  Chios.     All  whose  poems  shall  192 

In  all  last  ages  stand  for  capital.' 1 

These  lines  are  clearly  akin,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  the  passage 
concerning  Nausicaa  now  under  reyiew  :  which,  I  repeat, 
is  assigned  its  exact  place  with  finest  judgement,  being 
so  pre-eminently  fit  to  recreate  the  mind  after  the  un- 
speakable unrest  and  buff e tings  of  the  sea. 

Then  recollect  the  leading  natural  features  by  means  of 
which  she  instructs  Ulysses  as  to  the  path  to  follow :  the 
approach  to  the  city,  the  neighbouring  grove  where  a 
traveller  can  rest  for  a  while,  even  the  very  arrangements 
of  her  father's  palace  and  the  family  circle  as  it  sits  before 
the  hearth  : 

Sacred  to  Pallas  a  delightful  grove 
Of  poplar  skirts  the  road,  which  we  shall  reach 
Ere  long  :    within  that  grove  a  fountain  flows, 
And  meads  encircle  it :    my  father's  farm 
Is  there,  and  his  luxuriant  garden-plot : 
A  shout  might  reach  it  from  the  city-walls. 
There  wait,  till  in  the  town  arrived  we  gain 
My  father's  palace,  and  when  reason  bids 
Suppose  us  there,  then  entering  thou  the  town, 
Ask  where  Alcinoiis  dwells,  my  valiant  Sire. 
Well  known  is  his  abode,  so  that  with  ease 
A  child  might  lead  thee  to  it,  for  in  nought 
The  other  houses  of  our  land  the  house 
Resembles,  in  which  dwells  the  Hero,  King 
Alcinoiis.    Once  within  the  court  received 
Pause  not,  but,  with  swift  pace  advancing,  seek 
My  mother  ;   she  beside  a  column  sits 
In  the  hearth's  blaze,  twirling  her  fleecy  threads 
Tinged  with  sea-purple,  bright,  magnificent, 

1  Hymn  in  Apoll.,  165  :   Thucyd.  iii.  104  (Chapman). 
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With  all  her  maidens  orderly  behind. 

There  also  stands  my  father's  throne,  on  which 

Seated,  he  drinks  and  banquets  like  a  God. 

Pass  that  ;  then  suppliant  clasp  my  mother's  knees.1 

One  sees  how  all  converges  to  picture  a  scene  of  quiet 
and  dignified  leisure  :  such  as  those  enjoy  who  pass  through 
life,  one  day  little  varying  from  another,  and  with  regular 
time  and  place  allotted  to  each  td$k. 

But  in  truth  throughout  the  whole  region  of  the  Phaea- 
193  cians,  whithersoever  our  eyes  are  directed,  everything  is 
typical  of  town  life  and  liberal  means  :  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that  Homer  had  met  with  such  a  manner  of  life 
in  his  own  experience.  This  is  suggested  by  that  splendid 
garden,  so  artistically  laid  out  and  disposed,  and  by  the 
gardeners'  elaborate  care,  never  suffering  the  sequence  of 
fruit-bearing  trees  to  fail.  And  there  is  another  detail 
which  more  than  any  points  to  wealthy  and  leisured 
inhabitants  ;  there  are  aqueducts  throughout  the  town, 
and  the  gardens  too,  it  appears,  are  artificially  watered. 
The  whole  forms  an  admirable  contrast  to  the  wilds  of 
Ortygia,  with  their  pathless  regions  innocent  of  reclaiming 
skill.  So,  too,  the  manners  and  acquirements  of  the  Phaea- 
cians notably  savour  of  riches  and  refinement :  they  are 
like  men  who  have  each  and  all  so  devotedly  applied 
themselves  from  youth  up  to  some  special  pursuit  that 
they  have  no  skill  or  aptitude  for  anything  else  ;  nor  are 
hands  or  mind  capable  of  departing  even  a  hair's  breadth 
from  the  groove  of  their  daily  function. 

I  am  not  certain  that  this  may  not  have  occurred  to 
Homer  himself  :  undoubtedly  he  makes  Phaeacia  claim  for 
itself  special  pre-eminence  in  two  arts,  those  of  seamanship 
and  wool-weaving  : 

Far  as  Phaeacian  mariners  all  else 

Surpass,  the  swift  ship  urging  through  the  floods, 

1  Od.  vi.  291  (Cowper). 
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So  far  in  tissue-work  the  women  pass 
All  others,  by  Minerva's  self  endow'd 
With  richest  fancy  and  superior  skill.1 

Yet  in  the  other  accomplishments  which  seem  more  appro- 
priate to  a  warrior  and  a  hero,  Alcinous  allows  that  they 
are  easily  surpassed : 

We  must  needs  give  place 
To  other  countrymen,  and  freely  yield 
We  are  not  blameless  in  our  fights  of  field, 
Buffets,  nor  wrestlings  :    but  in  speed  of  feet, 
And  all  the  equipage  that  befits  a  fleet, 
We  boast  us  best :    for  table  ever  spread, 
With  neighbour  feasts,  for  garments  varied, 
For  poesy,  musique,  dancing,  baths  and  beds.2 

Yet  I  take  it  that  even  this  boasted  superiority  in  seaman- 194 
ship  is  not  the  skill  of  the  adventurous  voyager,  but  rather 
that  of  those  who  are  expert  in  skilful  and  dexterous 
handling  of  a  vessel  as  a  mere  machine.  The  names  with 
which  their  chiefs  are  graced,  indicate  prettily  and  subtly 
that  the  Phaeacians  were  more  famous  for  such  skill  than 
for  any  warlike  qualities  : 

Up  stood  Acroneus  and  Ocyalus, 
Elatreus,  Nauteus,  Prymneus,  after  whom 
Anchialus  with  Anabeesineus 
Arose,  Eretmeus,  Ponteus,  Proreus  bold, 
Amphialus  and  Thoon.3 

Can  any  one  doubt  that  the  poet  played  the  more  freely 
with  such  trifles  when  writing  of  people  who  attached 
supreme  importance  to  these  nautical  subtleties  ?  To  the 
same  effect  are  the  high-sounding  claims  of  Alcinoiis  : 

For  our  ships 

No  pilot  need  or  helm,  as  ships  are  wont, 
But  know,  themselves,  our  purpose  ;    know  beside 
All  cities,  and  all  fruitful  regions  well 

1  Od.  vii.  108  (Cowper).  a  Od.  viii.  246  (Chapman). 

3  Od.  viii.  1 1 1  (Cowper). 
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Of  all  the  earth,  and  with  dark  clouds  involved 
Plough  rapid  the  rough  Deep,  fearless  of  harm 
(Whate'er  betide)  and  of  disastrous  wreck.1 

This  assuredly  assigns  extraordinary  swiftness  and  skill  to 
the  rowers.  One  would  think  the  vessels  made  the  port 
without  rudder  or  pilot. 

But  these  wool-weaving  and  nautical  accomplishments 
were,  as  I  have  said,  associated  with  grave  drawbacks  to 
Phaeacia ;  her  '  young  dandies,  who  spent  too  much  time 
in  caring  for  their  bodies/  2  grew  lax  and  self-indulgent  in 
the  midst  of  their  wealth.  Moreover,  as  usually  happens 
with  a  city  populace,  once  it  becomes  well-fed  and  indolent, 
a  malicious  and  unbridled  licence  of  speech  was  very  pre- 
valent :  so  Nausicaa  gives  a  prudent  warning  against  those 

Whose  bitter  tongues  I  shun,  .  .  . 

(For  these  vile  vulgars  are  extremely  proud, 

And  foully  languag'd), —  3 

195  My  motive  in  thus  quoting  so  many  instances  is  to  make 
more  clear  the  poet's  purpose  ;  while  thus  sketching  a  life 
devoted  to  wealth,  a  life  without  vigour  and  without  the 
warlike  spirit,  a  life  lived  in  one  unbroken  groove,  he  has 
wished  to  imply  a  certain  reproach  :  while  at  the  same 
time  he  has  also  meant  by  it  to  keep  Ulysses,  worn  with 
perils  of  the  sea,  mindful  of  his  daily  longed  for  home. 

Nor  was  the  life  there  entirely  without  means  of  tempting 
and  proving  a  man,  devoted  to  his  wife  and  his  native 
land,  a  man  of  unblemished  probity  and  constant  to  his 
standard  of  right.  I  pass  by  the  charm  of  Nausicaa — the 
loveliest  and  most  modest  figure  in  all  ancient  poetry — 
though  that  most  tender  farewell  of  hers  declares  how 
deeply  the  godlike  bearing  of  the  hero  had  impressed  her  : 

But,  as  he  pass'd,  the  Princess  all  divine 
Beside  the  pillars  of  the  portals,  lost 

1  Od.  viii.  557  (Cowper).  *  Hor.  Ep.  i.  2.  29. 

8  Od.  vi.  273  (Chapman). 
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In  admiration  of  his  graceful  form, 

Stood,  and  in  accents  wing'd  him  thus  address'd. 

Hail,  Stranger  !    at  thy  native  home  arrived 
Remember  me,  thy  first  deliverer  here.1 

And  this,  after  her  father  had  more  than  once,  with  no 
disguise  of  his  meaning,  offered  her  hand  to  Ulysses  :  but, 
passing  by  Nausicaa,  take  the  address  of  Alcinous  himself, 
conveyed  with  such  kindness  and  delicate  courtesy  : 

And  oh,  I  would  to  heaven,  that,  being  such 
As  now  thou  art,  and  of  one  mind  with  me, 
Thou  would'st  accept  my  daughter,  would'st  become 
My  son-in-law  and  dwell  contented  here  ! 
House  would  I  give  thee  and  possessions  too, 
Were  such  thy  choice  :    else,  if  thou  choose  it  not, 
No  man  in  all  Phaeacia  shall  by  force 
Detain  thee.     Jupiter  himself  forbid  !  2 

And  he  alone  of  all  the  banqueters  detects  Ulysses'  silent 
emotion,  when  he  listens  to  the  story  of  Troy  sung  by  the 
bard  : 

Thus,  unperceived  by  all,  the  Hero  mourn 'd, 
Save  by  Alcinous  :    he  alone  his  tears  196 

(Beside  him  seated)  mark'd,  and  his  deep  sighs 
O'erhearing,  the  Phaeacians  thus  bespake. 
Phaeacia's  Chiefs  and  Senators  attend  ! 
We  have  regaled  sufficient,  and  the  harp 
Heard  to  satiety,  companion  sweet 
And  seasonable  of  the  festive  hour. 
Now  go  we  forth  for  honourable  proof 
Of  our  address  in  games  of  every  kind.3 

He  well  knew — and  it  is  not  given  to  every  one — with 
what  tact  and  reserve  a  mourner  must  be  treated ;  with 
a  like  thoughtfulness,  deserving  our  highest  praise,  does 
he  invite  the  hero  to  unfold  the  cause  gf  his  grief  : 

Say  also,  from  what  secret  grief  of  heart 
Thy  sorrows  flow,  oft  as  thou  hear'st  the  fate 

1  Od.  viii.  457  (Cowper).  2  Od.  vii.  311  (Cowper). 

8  Od.  viii.  93  (Cowper). 
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Of  the  Achaians,  or  of  Ilium  sung  ? 

That  fate  the  Gods  prepared :    they  spin  the  thread 

Of  man's  destruction,  that  in  after-days 

The  bard  may  make  the  sad  event  his  theme. 

Did  some  heroic  kinsman  perish  there  ? 

Or  hast  thou  at  the  siege  of  Ilium  lost 

Father-in-law  or  son-in-law  ?    for  such 

Are  next  and  dearest  to  us  after  those 

Who  share  our  own  descent :    or  was  the  dead 

Thy  bosom-friend,  whose  heart  was  as  thy  own  ? 

For  worthy  as  a  brother  of  thy  love 

The  constant  friend  and  the  discreet  I  deem.1 

Observe  that  he  omits  any  suggestion  of  those  nearest  ties 
of  all,  brothers,  parents,  children,  since  mention  of  them 
might  perchance  be  more  than  could  be  borne.  In  short, 
Homer  obviously  endowed  the  king  with  a  disposition  of 
the  most  refined  courtesy,  so  that  we  might  rate  the 
constancy  at  no  common  height  which  enabled  Ulysses  to 
decline  so  definitely  such  hospitality  and  such  offer  of 
alliance,  nor  forget,  at  any  moment,  Penelope  and  his 
native  Ithaca. 

From  all  that  has  been  instanced  we  may  perhaps 
reasonably  infer  that  Homer  led  his  Ulysses  through  so 
many  seas  and  islands,  and  familiarized  him  with  the 
manners  and  cities  of  so  many  peoples,  on  such  a  plan 
that,  after  testing  every  kind  of  peaceful  life,  he  yet  might 
find,  go  where  he  would,  something  that  kindled  into 
higher  flame  his  ever-present  longing  for  his  paternal  home. 
197  We  may  now  fall  back  on  a  few  passages  from  the 
earlier  books  of  the  Odyssey  which  seem  to  point  much 
the  same  way.  First,  there  is  the  fact  that  so  many  delays 
are  spun  out  round  the  fortunes  of  Telemachus.  One  or 
two  whole  books,  indeed,  are  devoted  to  his  wrangling  with 
the  circle  of  suitors  :  but  I  let  these  incidents  pass  for 
the  present,  as  associated  more  with  the  last  act  of  the 

1  Od.  viii.  577  (Cowper). 
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Odysseian  drama,  which  is  principally  concerned  with  the 
slaughter  of  the  suitors.  But  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
purpose  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  first  four  books  are 
designedly  domestic  :  everything  takes  place  within  doors, 
within  the  house  of  Nestor,  or  Menelaus,  or  of  Ulysses  him- 
self and  Penelope  :  so  that  the  reader,  like  Telemachus 
himself,  is  constantly  pained  by  the  contrast  between  the 
sight  of  the  peaceful  calm  of  the  palace  and  the  thought 
of  Ulysses  encompassed  by  toils  and  danger.  In  this  con- 
nexion the  episode  of  Menelaus  stands  out  pre-eminently. 
Read  that,  and  you  seem  to  taste  at  once  the  flavour 
of  the  whole  poem :  especially  where  there  is  flashed 
upon  us  for  a  fleeting  instant  a  vision  of  consummate  and 
perfect  rest : 

But,  Menelaus,  dear  to  Jove  !    thy  fate 
Ordains  not  thee  the  stroke  of  death  to  meet 
In  steed-famed  Argos,  but  far  hence  the  Gods 
Will  send  thee  to  Elysium,  and  the  earth's 
Extremes t  bounds  :    (there  Rhadamanthus  dwells, 
The  golden-hair'd,  and  there  the  human  kind 
Enjoy  the  easiest  life  ;    no  snow  is  there, 
No  biting  winter,  and  no  drenching  shower, 
But  zephyr  always  gently  from  the  sea 
Breathes  on  them,  to  refresh  the  happy  race  :) 
For  that  fair  Helen  is  by  nuptial  bands 
Thy  own,  and  thou  art  son-in-law  of  Jove.1 

These  lines  make  perhaps  the  greater  impression  as  closely 
following  the  utterance  about  the  fortunes  of  Ulysses — an 
oracle  speaking  only  of  trouble  and  disquiet : 

Him  in  an  island  weeping  I  beheld, 

Guest  of  the  nymph  Calypso,  by  constraint 

Her  guest,  and  from  his  native  land  withheld 

By  sad  necessity :    for  ships  well-oar'd, 

Or  faithful  followers  hath  he  none,  whose  aid 

Might  speed  him  safely  o'er  the  spacious  flood.2 

1  Od.  iv.  561  (Cowper).  2  Od.  iv.  556  (Cowper). 
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198  It  seems  somehow  to  heighten  our  concern  that  Ulysses 
should  be  tried  by  so  many  bitter  experiences  when  a  happy 
and  lasting  repose  is  confidently  assured  to  Menelaus. 

More  than  this,  the  very  same  repose  is  shown  to  please 
and  satisfy  the  Gods  themselves  : 

So  saying,  Minerva,  Goddess  azure-eyed, 
Rose  to  Olympus,  the  reputed  seat 
Eternal  of  the  Gods,  which  never  storms 
Disturb,  rains  drench,  or  snow  invades,  but  calm 
The  expanse  and  cloudless  shines  with  purest  day. 
There  the  inhabitants  divine  rejoice 
For  ever.1 

It  may  be  noticed,  by  the  way,  that  Lucretius  in  following 
this  surpassingly  beautiful  passage,  has  hardly  ventured 
to  vary  it  by  as  much  as  a  single  word  : 

Thro'  parted  Heavens  I  see  the  Mighty  Space, 
The  Rise  of  Things,  the  Gods,  and  Happy  Seats, 
Which  Storm  or  violent  Tempest  never  beats  : 
Nor  Snow  invades,  but  with  the  purest  Air, 
And  gawdy  light  diffus'd,  look  gay  and  fair  ; 
There  bounteous  Nature  makes  supplies  for  ease, 
There  Minds  enjoy  an  undisturbed  Peace.2 

Unquestionably  a  fine  passage  :  but  Lucretius  has  not 
dared  to  approach  Homer's  most  felicitous  phrase  describ- 
ing the  pellucid  air  of  a  high  noon  : 

And  cloudless  shines  with  purest  day. 

Perhaps  it  was  an  impossible  phrase  in  Latin  :  anyway 
Lucretius'  substitution  'laughs  with  diffused  light'  is 
neither  like  it  nor  even  to  be  named  with  it. 

1  Od.  vi.  41  (Cowper). 

z  Lucr.  iii.  18  (Creech).  '  The  divinity  of  the  gods  appears,  and 
their  tranquil  seats,  which  no  winds  shake  nor  clouds  sprinkle  with 
mist,  nor  the  white  falling  snow,  congealed  with  sharp  frost,  violates ; 
but  the  pure  air  is  cloudless  ever,  and  laughs  with  diffused  light. 
Nature,  too,  provides  the  gods  with  all  things :  nor  does  anything  ever 
take  their  peace  of  heart  away  from  them.' — Lucretius  on  Life  and 
Death,  London,  1900,  p.  5  7,  by  kind  permission  of  Mr.  W.  H.Mallock. 
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But  to  return  :  '  The  oracles  of  the  dead,'  as  they  are 
called,  plainly  indicate  advancing  age  and  a  spirit  much 
changed  from  that  which  was  dominant  in  the  Iliad.  The 
poet  absolutely  revolts  at  and  flees  from  the  idea  of  death, 
as  something  chilling,  forbidding,  grievous.  Indeed,  by  the 
mouth  of  Achilles  himself  he  does  not  hesitate  to  give 
utterance  to  sentiments  which  seemed  so  unbecoming  in  199 
Plato's  judgement  that  largely  on  their  account  he  banishes 
the  whole  tribe  of  poets  .from  his  ideal  state  : 

Renown'd  Ulysses  !    think  not  death  a  theme 

Of  consolation  ;    I  had  rather  live 

The  servile  hind  for  hire,  and  eat  the  bread 

Of  some  man  scantily  himself  sustain'd, 

Than  sovereign  empire  hold  o'er  all  the  shades.1 

But  this  is  so  trite  and  commonplace  that  it  has  long 
since  crystallized  into  the  proverb  that  '  a  live  dog  is 
better  than  a  dead  lion' — it  is,  I  say,  this  well-worn 
platitude  which  Achilles  puts  in  his  own  fashion.  But, 
if  we  assume  with  Longinus  that  the  Odyssey  was  written 
when  Homer  was  somewhat  weakened  by  age,  there  will 
be  some  excuse  since  the  aged  (if  we  may  trust  Aristotle) 
are  naturally  '  attached  to  life,  and  particularly  at  its  last 
closing  day,  for  it  is  the  absent  which  is  the  object  of 
desire'.2 

And  here  it  will  be  instructive  to  note  the  view  which 
Homer  held  of  the  state  of  the  departed.  He  is  quite  at 
one  with  the  ignorant  crowd,  and  apparently  neither 
assigns  them  a  fixed  abode  nor  any  stated  manner  of 
existence.  Rather,  on  the  other  hand,  do  they  wander 
hither  and  thither,  feebly  and  flutteringly,  unresting,  dis- 
consolate ;  '  images  of  the  dead  ',  '  unsubstantial  heads  of 
the  dead ' — these  are  his  names  for  them.3  In  the  Odyssey 
the  summoned  shades  depart  with  a  groan,  just  like  those  . 

1  Od.  xi.  488  (Cowper).     Plato,  Republic,  iii.  ad  init. 

*  Arist.  Rhet.  ii.  15.  3  Od.  xxiv.  14,  x.  521,  536. 
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visions  which  we  see  in  our  dreams.  There  is  not  a  trace 
of  the  Virgilian  Elysium,  where  the  sojourners  agreeably 
cheat  the  long  hours  with  imaged  shadows  of  their  past 
deeds  : 

Their  lances  fix'd  in  earth — their  steeds  around, 
Free  from  their  harness,  graze  the  flow'ry  ground: 
The  love  of  horses  which  they  had,  alive, 
And  care  of  chariots,  after  death  survive.1 

200  Very  different  from  this  is  Homer's  '  Oracles  of  the  Dead '. 
Nor  is  the  passing  shade  of  Hercules,  though  absorbed  as 
ever  in  delight  of  the  chase,  to  be  excepted : 

Around  him,  clamorous  as  birds,  the  dead 
Swarm'd  turbulent ;   he  gloomy-brow'd  as  night, 
With  uncased  bow  and  arrow  on  the  string 
Peer'd  terrible  from  side  to  side,  as  one 
Ever  in  act  to  shoot.2 

True,  he  is  shown  indeed  busied  in  pursuits  which  in  life 
he  loved :  but  then  it  is  not  really  Hercules,  but  a  mere 
shade  raised  up  to  represent  him  for  the  moment : 

The  might  of  Hercules  I  next  survey'd : 
His  semblance  :    for  himself  their  banquet  shares 
With  the  immortal  Gods  and  in  his  arms 
Enfolds  neat-footed  Hebe.3 

From  these  and  like  passages  we  may  confidently  infer, 
I  apprehend,  that  Homer  followed  here  the  beliefs  not  of 
educated  men,  but  of  the  common  people  :  especially  as 
the  whole  episode  is  inaugurated  by  the  popular  method 
of  divination  through  the  sacrificial  blood.  Consequently, 
Ulysses  does  not  gain  admission  into  the  region  of  the  de- 
parted :  he  only  attains  the  extreme  boundary  of  it,  and,  as 
it  were,  stands  on  the  threshold  of  closed  doors.  In  a  word, 
any  one  who  chooses  may  hold  the  writer's  own  view  to 

1  Aen.  vi.  652  (Dryden).  2  Od.  xi.  605  (Cowper). 

Od.  xi.  60 1  (Cowper). 
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have  been  such  that  he  sincerely  laments  and  bewails  the 
doubtful  doom  of  the  departed,  their  gloomy  dwelling  and 
dark  future  :  though  yet  not  without  cherishing  some  hope 
that  mortals  might  possibly  win  a  better  estate,  since  he 
assigns  Menelaus  to  Elysium  and  Hercules  to  the  heaven 
of  the  gods.  Any  one  to  whom  this  supposition  commends 
itself  will  at  once  recognize  that  even  these  '  oracles  of 
the  dead  '  well  accord  with  the  whole  tone  of  the  Odyssey  : 
the  old  passion  for  renown  has  become  dimmed,  when  the 
hope  of  rest  is  not  assured  even  in  the  grave. 

Finally  the  whole  subject  may  be  most  ably  summed  201 
up  in  the  prophecy  of  Tiresias,  in  which  he  teaches  Ulysses 
the  rites  which  will  enable  him  to  bid  a  long  farewell  to  the 
perils  of  the  deep  : 

That  once  perform'd,  and  every  suitor  slain 

Either  by  stratagem,  or  face  to  face 

In  thy  own  palace,  bearing,  as  thou  goest, 

A  shapely  oar,  journey  till  thou  hast  found 

A  people  who  the  sea  know  not,  nor  eat 

Food  salted  :    they  trim  galley  crimson-prow'd 

Have  ne'er  beheld,  nor  yet  smooth-shaven  oar. 

With  which  the  vessel  wing'd  scuds  o'er  the  waves. 

Well  thou  shalt  know  them  :    this  shall  be  the  sign ; 

When  thou  shalt  meet  a  traveller,  who  shall  name 

The  oar  on  thy  broad  shoulder  borne,  a  van,1 

There,  deep  infixing  it  within  the  soil, 

Worship  the  King  of  Ocean  with  a  bull, 

A  ram,  and  a  lascivious  boar,  then  seek 

Thy  home  again,  and  sacrifice  at  home 

A  hecatomb  to  the  Immortal  Gods, 

Adoring  each  duly,  and  in  his  course. 

So  shalt  thou  die  in  peace  a  gentle  death, 

Remote  from  Ocean  ;    it  shall  find  thee  late, 

In  soft  serenity  of  age,  the  Chief 

Of  a  blest  people. — I  have  told  thee  truth.2 

Should  any  one  be  inclined  to  object  that  the  meaning 

1  Mistaking  the  oar  for  a  corn -van.     A  sure  indication  of  his 
ignorance  of  maritime  concerns.  2  Od.  xi.  119  (Cowper). 
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of  this  is  not  quite  clear,  since  it  appears  probable  that 
some  small  historical  detail,  perhaps,  or  some  custom, 
which  the  writer  was  thinking  of  has  not  come  down  to  us, 
I  should  assuredly  agree  with  him  :  but  it  is  at  least  quite 
evident,  I  think,  that  what  is  here  said  is  exactly  in  keeping 
with  the  wonted  usage  of  old  sailors  :  who  hold  it  a  sacred 
duty  when  they  return  safe  and  sound,  before  abandoning 
themselves  to  their  well-earned  leisure  and  home  life,  to 
sacrifice  with  all  solemnity  to  the  Sea  God.  And  this  is 
why  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  appease  the  God,  not 
merely  that  victims  should  be  sacrificed,  but  that  men 
living  far  from  the  sea  should  be  initiated  in  his  rites.  But 
further,  in  this  narrative  it  is  especially  noteworthy  with 
what  fidelity  the  characteristics  of  the  true  landsman  are 
202  reproduced.  They  have  no  idea  of  the  sea  at  all :  they 
are  innocent  even  of  adding  salt  to  their  food  :  they  have 
never  seen  a  ship,  or  learnt  to  row  ;  and  as  for  an  oar 
they  suppose,  on  first  sight  of  one,  that  the  blade  belongs 
to  a  winnowing-fan. 

This  is  all  told  with  such  spirit  that  we  are  convinced 
the  poet  sympathized  with  sailors,  to  whom  it  would  be 
incredible  that  through  the  whole  world  there  could  any- 
where be  men  so  ignorant :  and  he  adds  in  conclusion, 
what  would  comfort  any  sailor's  heart,  taking  his  farewell 
of  Ocean  :  that  death  would  meet  Ulysses,  as  a  sailor 
would  desire,  coming  from  the  sea : 

'And  thine  own  death  shall  come  upon  thee  from  the 
sea,  a  gentle  death,  which  shall  end  thee,  foredone  with 
a  smooth  old  age.' 1 

All  acquainted  with  sailors  know  that  something  like  this 
is  not  seldom  on -their  lips  and  in  their  prayers  when  they 
think  about  their  death  and  burial. 

Having  dealt  with  that  part  of  the  Odyssey  which  presents 
Ulysses  in  peril  by  land  and  sea,  we  may  now  proceed  to 
1  Od.  xi.  134  (Butcher  and  Lang). 
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the  second  act  of  the  Tragedy,  as  it  may  be  called,  namely, 
the  story  after  he  returns  to  Ithaca  and  his  own  palace  ; 
and  this  clearly  points  to  the  same  issue,  setting  forth  the 
charm  of  rest  after  toil,  yet  not  rest  merely,  but  such  rest 
as  is  worthy  of  a  brave  man  and  a  truly  regal  spirit.  For 
Ulysses  was  to  revisit  his  native  land  certainly,  but,  more 
than  that,  to  restore  its  liberty  and  release  it  from  an 
infamous  crowd  of  mischievous  parasites.  I  know  that 
some  have  been  misled  by  this  fact  and  have  held  the 
Odyssey  to  be  essentially  opposed  to  the  Iliad,  in  that  the 
whole  scene  of  the  former  is  placed  within  private  dwellings, 
while  the  latter  is  concerned  with  public  affairs  and  the 
fortunes  of  kings,  chiefs,  and  peoples.  And  it  seems  that 
the  high  priest  of  criticism  was  of  this  opinion  :  for  this 
is  how  he  sums  up  the  Odyssey  : 

'  A  certain  man  is  supposed  to  be  absent  from  his  own  203 
country  for  many  years  ;  he  is  persecuted  by  Neptune, 
deprived  of  all  his  companions,  and  left  alone.  At  home 
his  affairs  are  in  disorder — the  suitors  of  his  wife  dissipating 
his  wealth,  and  plotting  the  destruction  of  his  son.  Tossed 
by  many  tempests,  he  at  length  arrives,  and,  making  him- 
self known  to  some  of  his  household,  attacks  his  enemies, 
destroys  them,  and  remains  himself  in  safety.  This  is 
essential,  the  rest  is  episode.'  * 

But  with  all  due  respect  to  so  great  an  authority,  I  think 
he  should  not  have  failed  to  notice  the  one  fact  of  all  which 
chiefly  contributes  to  give  both  reality  and  dignity  to  the 
story — namely,  that  he  to  whom  these  insults  were  shown, 
whose  return  and  vengeance  are  here  related,  was  no 
ordinary  man  but  a  king,  yes,  and  a  king  of  the  heroic 
age.  Such  a  one  was  by  divine  right  the  shepherd 
and  father  of  his  people,  and  therefore  the  greater  the 
peril  incurred,  the  deeper  and  more  serious  the  wrong 
done,  were  any,  in  his  absence  on  public  duty,  to  usurp  his 

Arist.  Poet.  30  (Twining). 
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place  in  his  home,  corrupt  his  household,  and  violently  or 
fraudulently  waste  his  substance. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  according  to  the 
most  simple  theory  of  kingly  power  which  was  held  in 
ancient  times,  the  king's  property  was  that  of  the  State 
itself  :  just,  I  apprehend,  as  among  the  primitive  Celtic 
tribes,  where  each  hereditary  chieftain  was  bound  by 
inviolable  custom  to  extend  the  hospitality  of  his  lands, 
pastures,  and  granaries  to  the  whole  clan.  Traces  of  these 
manners  linger  in  what  we  read  in  the  Odyssey  itself  of 
the  table  and  banquets  of  Alcinoiis,  whither  it  appears 
the  leading  citizens  without  exception  resorted  daily.  Any 
one  can  see  that  it  was  much  more  of  a  public  matter, 
if  a  household  of  this  kind  were  upset  and  thrown  into 
confusion,  than  can  be  conceived  possible  in  modern 
times. 

Unquestionably,  therefore,  on  Ulysses'  return  and  triumph 
over  the  suitors  depended  not  only  the  fortunes  of  his  own 
house,  but  those  too  of  Ithaca  herself. 

204  But  if  we  rightly  infer  that  Homer  flourished  during  the 
decline  of  the  heroic  age,  it  follows  that  his  Odyssey  to 
a  great  extent  records  a  state  of  affairs  which  he  had  him- 
self witnessed,  and  indeed,  should  occasion  have  offered, 
may  in  some  degree  have  actively  influenced.  For  at  that 
epoch  the  kingly  power  was  in  decline  throughout  Greece, 
and  there  was  a  general  tendency,  not  without  grave  social 
disorder,  towards  popular  government.  And  this  revolu- 
tion was  not  seldom  the  work  of  pushing  and  forward  men 
of  low  type,  able  to  push  their  schemes  in  consequence  of 
their  chief's  absence.  The  chiefs  were  in  those  times  much 
away  from  their  domains,  since  wars  were  frequent,  and 
all  the  soldiers'  tasks  were  expected  to  be  performed  by 
the  commanders  in  person.  Suppose  that  this  was  the 
condition  of  things  in  the  time  of  Homer  himself,  and  we 
go  far  to  explain  the  general  scheme  of  the  Odyssey. 
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At  all  events  I  am  strongly  of  .opinion  that  the  Odyssey 
has  a  far  wider  range  of  interest  than  the  limitations  of 
a  single  family.  Rather  should  I  say  that  it  is  associated 
with  the  fortunes  of  all  Greece.  Just  as  the  Iliad  is  not 
merely  concerned  with  one  single  man,  Achilles,  but  with 
the  issue  of  a  war  greater  than  all  which  had  up  to  that 
time  ever  been  waged,  and  with  the  destinies  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  so  in  the  Odyssey  our  minds  are  directed  not 
only  to  Ulysses  and  Ithaca,  but  to  the  whole  problem  of 
the  political  stability  of  Greece,  when  unrest  had  once  been 
caused,  either,  as  was  often  the  case,  owing  to  the  pro- 
tracted absence  of  a  chieftain,  or  through  failure  of  the 
regal  succession,  or  through  defeat  in  war,  or  in  any  other 
way.  In  those  times  some  stood  in  the  old  ways,  upholding 
the  customs  of  the  heroic  age,  whose  ideal  of  the  state  is 
well  summed  and  defined  by  Thucydides  as  an  'hereditary 
monarchy  with  fixed  prerogatives  ' l:  while  others,  regard- 
less of  past  traditions,  either  openly  seized  upon  power  for  205 
themselves,  or  more  subtly  and  cunningly  invoked  the 
sacred  name  of  the  people  :  and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  at  such  a  crisis  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  should  not 
have  had  leanings  to  one  side  or  the  other. 

It  will  not  perhaps  be  irrelevant  to  develop  this  view 
somewhat  further,  and  endeavour  to  show  that  Homer's 
sympathies  were  on  the  aristocratic  side  :  if  indeed  we 
must  style  aristocrats  those  who  supported  in  these  com- 
munities the  ancient  form  of  government.  But  this  is 
a  rather  large  question,  and  may  be  more  conveniently 
postponed  to  a  later  opportunity. 

'But  how,  possibly,  could  a  man  who  never  even  by 
report '  (so  they  say)  '  knew  anything  of  democratic 
government  have  been  conversant  with  such  political  con- 
troversies ?  '  This  is  maintained  by  an  eminent  author  of 
our  own  country,  whose  Greek  History  is  hardly  rivalled 

1   i-  13- 
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in  respect  of  keen  insight  and  lucid  statement.  '  In  Homer/ 
he  says,  '  there  is  no  record  of  a  State  without  king  or 
chief.'  1  True  :  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  no 
beginnings  of  discord  and  unrest  had  shown  themselves 
in  Homer's  time.  Indeed,  the  writer  just  quoted  himself 
says  that  '  immediately  after  the  Homeric  age  the  rule  of 
the  chiefs  ceased,  and  throughout  almost  the  whole  of  Greece 
the  very  name  of  king  disappeared :  the  individuals  who  held 
chief  power  were  called  tyrants — an  extraordinary  change 
truly  unless  in  Homer's  time  even  under  the  kings  there 
had  not  existed,  if  not  positive  laws,  certainly  manners 
suited  to  free  government.'  2 

So  he  writes  :  and  it  necessarily  follows  that  discussion 
as  to  the  best  form  of  government  cannot  have  been 
unknown  in  Homer's  time.  Already  in  those  days  the 
passions  of  restless  men  were  inflamed  :  already  there  was 
strife  between  desperate  adventurers  and  men  of  means  : 
206  between  restless  innovators  and  sober  citizens.  And  per- 
haps it  was  this  state  of  things,  in  part  at  all  events,  which 
Homer's  near  contemporary,  Hesiod,  lamented  in  his  gravely 
pregnant  lines  : 

O  would  that  Nature  had  denied  me  birth 

Midst  this  fifth  race,  this  iron  age  of  earth  ; 

That  long  before  within  the  grave  I  lay, 

Or  long  hereafter  could  behold  the  day  ! 

Corrupt  the  race,  with  toils  and  griefs  opprest, 

Nor  day  nor  night  can  yield  a  pause  of  rest : 

Still  do  the  gods  a  weight  of  care  bestow, 

Though  still,  some  good  is  mingled  with  the  woe. . . . 

Nor  sire  with  son,  with  brethren  brethren  blend, 

Nor  host  with  guest,  nor  friend,  as  erst,  with  friend  : 

Reckless  of  heaven's  revenge  the  sons  behold 

The  hoary  parents  wax  too  swiftly  old  ; 

And  impious  point  the  keen  dishonouring  tongue, 

With  hard  reproofs  and  bitter  mockeries  hung  : 

1  Mitford,  Hist.  Greece,  c.  ii.  §  2.      2  Mitford,  Hist.  Greece,  c.  iv.  §  i. 
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Nor  grateful  in  declining  age  repay 

The  nurturing  fondness  of  their  better  day. 

Now  man's  right  hand  is  law  ;    for  spoil  they  wait, 

And  lay  their  mutual  cities  desolate  : 

Unhonour'd  he  by  whom  his  oath  is  fear'd  : 

Nor  are  the  good  beloved,  the  just  rever'd. 

With  favour  grac'd  the  evil-doer  stands, 

Nor  curbs  with  shame  nor  equity  his  hands : 

With  crooked  slanders  wounds  the  virtuous  man, 

And  stamps  with  perjury  what  hate  began. 

Lo  !    ill-rejoicing  Envy,  winged  with  lies, 

Scattering  calumnious  rumours  as  she  flies, 

The  steps  of  miserable  men  pursue, 

With  haggard  aspect  blasting  to  the  view, 

Till  those  fair  forms  in  snowy  raiment  bright 

From  the  broad  earth  have  wing'd  their  heavenward 

flight, 

Call'd  to  th'  eternal  synod  of  the  skies, 
The  virgins  Modesty  and  Justice  rise, 
And  leave  forsaken  man  to  mourn  below 
The  weight  of  evil,  and  the  cureless  wo.1 

1  Works  and  Days,  172  (Elton). 
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The  opinion  of  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  as  to  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment considered  :  especially  with  reference  to  his  treatment  of  the 
suitors.  Two  reasons  why  one  attached  to  the  heroic  tradition  would 
naturally  be  in  sympathy  with  an  aristocracy. 

I  HAVE  now  described  the  social  conditions  in  Greece 
when  the  heroes  returned  home  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  and 
consequently  in  Homer's  own  time  :  it  remains  to  discuss 
briefly  the  famous  poet's  general  views  as  to  the  best  form 
of  government :  a  discussion  which  will,  perhaps,  prove 
interesting  in  itself,  and  will,  unless  I  mistake,  be  most 
relevant  to  our  special  subject  of  Poetry,  provided  we 
can  succeed  in  dealing  with  it  fairly  and  tactfully — for  the 
subject  is,  I  confess,  not  without  risk.  Not  without  risk, 
I  repeat,  for  politicians,  at  all  events  in  this  country, 
somehow  fasten  eagerly  upon  anything  others  let  fall  which 
may  seem  to  serve  their  own  turn  ;  and  all  the  greater 
care  is  requisite  lest  one  may  incur  suspicion  of  crying 
one's  own  wares  under  cover  of  Homer's. 
208  But,  indeed,  if  we  have  thus  far  rightly  interpreted  the 
Odyssey,  there  will  not  long  be  roorr  for  doubting  that  it 
places  before  us  the  picture  of  an  age  full  of  unrest,  as 
seen  by  a  veteran  who  loves  and  clings  to  the  old  order. 
Every  one,  therefore,  will  allow  that  it  would  be  little  short 
of  a  miracle  if  Homer  had  not  zealously  sided  with  those 
whose  downfall  would  also  involve  the  destruction  of  the 
privileges  of  the  Heroic  Kings,  of  a  quiet  restful  life,  of 
the  happiness  of  the  whole  State.  But,  in  fact,  the  plan 
of  the  whole  Odyssey  is,  I  think,  ample  demonstration  of 
this.  Who  ever  heard  of  any  one  more  attached  to  his 
own  ways  and  customs  than  the  man  who  preferred  Ithaca 
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to  Elysium  and  his  home  to  immortality  ?  And  this  is 
the  hinge  on  which,  as  we  all  well  know,  the  whole  plot 
of  the  Odyssey  turns  from  beginning  to  end  : 

Awful  Divinity  !    be  not  incensed. 
I  know  that  my  Penelope  in  form 
And  stature  altogether  yields  to  thee, 
For  she  is  mortal,  and  immortal  thou, 
From  age  exempt :    yet  not  the  less  I  wish 
My  home,  and  languish  daily  to  return.1 

Homer  could  hardly,  at  least  to  my  thinking,  have  more 
exactly  reflected  the  mind  of  those  who,  without  hesita- 
tion, prefer  their  own  happy  condition,  however  antiquated, 
however  obsolete  and  old-fashioned,  to  the  untried  nos- 
trums of  reformers.  So  that,  were  we  entirely  without 
other  indications  of  Homer's  political  opinions,  the  very 
substance  of  his  work  would,  I  think,  evidence  his  aristo- 
cratic leanings.  But  he  has  more  than  once  expressed  his 
views  with  ample  clearness. 

To  begin  with,  many  passages  imply  that  the  suitors 
in  Ithaca  are  regarded  not  so  much  as  mere  profligate 
debauchees  about  town  as  Catilines  or  Cleons  in  the  State  : 
men,  in  fact,  whose  scheme  was  to  drive  the  house  of  Laertes 
from  the  kingdom,  and  then  in  the  consequent  anarchy,  209 
each  for  himself,  seize  upon  and  hold  what  spoil  he  could. 
Listen  to  Antinous  when  stirred  to  anger  by  the  vigorous 
reproaches  of  Telemachus  : 

Telemachus  !   the  Gods,  methinks,  themselves 
Teach  thee  sublimity,  and  to  pronounce 
Thy  matter  fearless.     Ah  forbid  it,  Jove  ! 
That  one  so  eloquent  should  with  the  weight 
Of  kingly  cares  in  Ithaca  be  charged, 
A  realm,  by  claim  hereditary,  thine.2 

He  suspected  (for  unjust  men,   when  dealing  with  the 

affairs  of  others,  are  wont  to  see  '  lions  in  their  path  ') 

1  Od.  v.  215  (Cowper),  2  Od.  L  384  (Cowper). 
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that  Telemachus  was  trying  to  gain  the  succession  to  his 
father's  kingdom.  This  he  not  only  sharply  opposes,  but 
even  solemnly  sets  aside  and  deprecates  for  him  as  some- 
thing bitter  and  fateful.  How  does  Telemachus  answer 
him  ?  He  neither  allows  nor  denies  that  such  a  thing  is 
within  his  ambition  :  thus  showing  plainly  enough  that 
reverence  for  the  kingly  power  had  already  declined  in 
Ithaca : 

Although  my  speech,  Antinoiis,  may  perchance 
Provoke  thee,  know  that  I  am  not  averse 
From  kingly  cares,  if  Jove  appoint  me  such. 
Seems  it  to  thee  a  burden  to  be  fear'd 
By  men  above  all  others  ?    trust  me,  no. 
There  is  no  ill  in  royalty  :    the  man, 
So  station 'd,  waits  not  long  ere  he  obtain 
Riches  and  honour.1 

And  then,  with  a  skilled  speaker's  courtesy,  such  as  is 
often  met  with  throughout  the  Odyssey,  he  reproves  these 
'  men  of  the  people  '  ! 

But  I  grant  that  Kings 
Of  the  Achaians  may  no  few  be  found 
In  sea-girt  Ithaca,  both  young  and  old, 
Of  whom  since  great  Ulysses  is  no  more, 
Reign  whoso  may ;   but  King,  myself,  I  am 
In  my  own  house,  and  over  all  my  own 
Domestics,  by  Ulysses  gained  for  me.2 

Forthwith  Eurymachus  gets  up  to  support  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  with  great  show  of  truth  and  right : 

What  Grecian  Chief  shall  reign 
In  sea-girt  Ithaca,  must  be  referr'd 
210         To  the  Gods'  will,  Telemachus  !    Meantime 
Thou  hast  unquestionable  right  to  keep 
Thy  own,  and  to  command  in  thy  own  house. 

1  Od.  i.  389  (Cowper).  2  ubi  supra  (Cowper). 
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May  never  that  man  on  her  shores  arrive, 
While  an  inhabitant  shall  yet  be  left 
In  Ithaca,  who  shall  by  violence  wrest 
Thine  from  thee.1 

We  are  not  altogether  unfamiliar  with  this  sort  of 
generosity  on  the  lips  of  popular  reformers  ;  and  have 
either  at  some  time  known,  or  at  all  events  heard  of,  men 
who  while  violently  overriding  civil  rights,  profess  their 
respect  for  private  property  with  astonishing  zeal.  And, 
besides,  it  is  exactly  characteristic  of  a  demagogue's  callous 
insolence  that  the  very  man  who,  heedless  of  right  or 
wrong,  had  troubled  and  wasted  the  home  of  Telemachus 
during  nearly  four  years,  at  the  same  time  professes  his 
desire  to  deal  always  in  a  spirit  of  justice  and  fairness. 

So  we  see  that  Penelope's  suitors  have  much  in  common 
with  those  who  pay  court  to  the  mob  for  their  own  am- 
bitious ends  :  whether  it  is  in  their  hatred  of  the  principle 
of  hereditary  monarchy,  or  in  the  fact  that  they  voci- 
ferously insist  that,  even  in  a  revolution,  private  property 
must  be  held  safe  and  inviolate  :  or  that  while  so  insisting, 
yet  themselves  cannot  refrain  from  plunder. 

But  come,  let  us  see  how  these  friends  of  the  people 
really  acted  when  there  was  a  question  of  popular  rights 
and  of  liberty.  It  is  extraordinary  how  exact  an  agreement 
there  is,  in  this  respect  too,  between  the  plans  of  the 
suitors  in  the  Odyssey  and  those  of  the  '  demagogues  '  in 
the  states  of  Greece.  There  is  in  the  Second  Book  of  the 
Odyssey  a  striking  speech  delivered  by  a  certain  old  man 
of  Ithaca,  who  held  it  an  intolerable  and  monstrous  thing 
that  during  the  whole  twenty  years  since  the  departure  of 
Ulysses  for  Troy  no  assembly  of  the  people  had  ever  been 
summoned  : 

Hear  me,  ye  men  of  Ithaca,  my  friends  ! 

Nor  council  here  nor  session  hath  been  held  211 

1  ubi  supra. 
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Since  great  Ulysses  left  his  native  shore. 

Who  now  convenes  us  ?     What  especial  need 

Hath  urged  him,  whether  of  our  youth  he  be, 

Or  of  our  senators  by  age  matured  ? 

Have  tidings  reach'd  him  of  our  host's  return, 

Which  here  he  would  divulge  ?    or  brings  he  aught 

Of  public  import  on  a  different  theme  ? 

I  deem  him,  whomsoe'er  he  be,  a  man 

Worthy  to  prosper,  and  may  Jove  vouchsafe 

The  full  performance  of  his  chief  desire  ! 1 

He  implies  that  the  summoning  of  the  assembly  was  un- 
usual and  unexpected,  that  there  had  been  none  for  very 
many  years,  and  that  it  had  now  been  hailed  by  all  with 
delight.  But  what  say  the  conspirators  ?  for  we  may 
perhaps  fitly  call  them  so.  Why,  they  dismiss  the  people, 
not  allowing  any  resolution  to  be  reached,  and  bitterly 
reproach  those  who  have  dared  to  act  independently  of 
themselves  : 

Mentor  !    the  railer,  made  a  fool  with  pride, 

What  language  giv'st  thou  that  would  quiet  us 

With  putting  us  in  storm  ?    exciting  thus 

The  rout  against  us  ?    Who,  though  more  than  we, 

Should  find  it  is  no  easy  victory 

To  drive  men,  habited  in  feast,  from  feasts. 

To  their  labours  then 

Disperse  these  people  :    and  let  these  two  men; 
Mentor  and  Halitherses,  that  so  boast 
From  the  beginning  to  have  governed  most 
In  friendship  of  the  father,  to  the  son 
Confirm  the  course  he  now  affects  to  run. 
But  my  mind  says,  that  if  he  would  but  use 
A  little  patience,  he  should  here  hear  news 
Of  all  things  that  his  wish  would  understand, 
But  no  good  hope  for,  of  the  course  in  hand. 

This  said  the  Council  rose  :    when  every  peer 
And  all  the  people  in  dispersion  were 
To  houses  of  their  own.2 

1  Od.  ii.  25  (Cowper).  z  Od.  ii.  242  (Chapman). 
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Thus  Eurymachus 1 :    who  throughout   the  story  is  the 
spokesman  whenever  the  suitors'  position  needs  defence. 

Now  there  is  little  room  for  doubt  in  what  estimation 
that  truly  seditious  company  was  held  by  Homer.  First 
of  all  it  is  very  significant  that  in  no  single  individual 
instance  does  he  represent  their  unscrupulous  acts  as  being 
redeemed  by  any  one  good  quality  :  and  herein  he  differs 
from  almost  all  poets  who  have  described  shameless  and 
monstrous  deeds.  Far  the  greater  number  invest  their 
villain,  be  he  tyrant,  brigand,  or  assassin,  with  a  certain 
glamour.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  glorify  splendid  vices. 
Such  examples  as  Medea,  Clytemnestra,  Mezentius,  will  at 
once  suggest  themselves  to  all.  If  any  one  wishes  to  pursue  212 
this  further,  the  house  of  Ulysses  will  unquestionably  offer 
him  the  most  free  and  ample  range.  And  when  Homer 
utterly  departs  from  this  practice  (for  we  may  pass  by 
Antinous,  whose  only  distinction  is  his  madcap  insolence, 
and  Eurymachus  with  his  polished  cunning)  it  is  at  once 
evident  what  contempt  he  feels  for  the  whole  of  that 
unruly  crew. 

Next,  if  we  review  the  special  qualities  which  were  in 
that  age  held  in  highest  esteem,  it  will  appear  that  Homer 
deliberately  denies  them  all  to  the  suitors,  while  assigning 
them  to  Telemachus  and  his  adherents  in  unusual  measure 

For  example,  in  the  reception  of  strangers,  the  suitors 
show  themselves  not  merely  careless,  but  without  human 
feeling  arid  downright  barbarous.  This  is  marked  clearly 
at  the  very  Cutset  when  Minerva  in  the  guise  of  Mentes 
enters  the  palace  of  Ulysses  : 

Long  ere  the  rest  Telemachus  himself 
Mark'd  her,  for  sad  amid  them  all  he  sat, 
Pourtraying  in  deep  thought  contemplative 
His  noble  Sire.         .  ... 

Amid  them  musing  thus,  sudden  he  saw 
The  Goddess,  and  sprang  forth,  for  he  abhorr'd 
1  A  mistake  :   it  is  Liocritus  who  speaks  here. 
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To  see  a  guest's  admittance  long  delay 'd : 
Approaching  eager  her  right  hand  he  seized, 
The  brazen  spear  took  from  her,  and  in  words 
With  welcome  wing'd  Minerva  thus  address 'd. 

Stranger,  all  hail !    to  share  our  cordial  love 
Thou  comest  ;   the  banquet  finish'd,  thou  shalt  next 
Inform  me  wherefore  thou  hast  here  arrived. 

So  saying,  toward  the  spacious  hall  he  moved, 
Followed  by  Pallas,  and,  arriving  soon, 
Beneath  the  lofty  roof,  placed  her  bright  spear 
Within  a  pillar's  cavity,  long  time 
The  armoury  where  many  a  spear  had  stood, 
Bright  weapons  of  his  own  illustrious  Sire.1 

Notice  what  a  happy  touch  that  is,  the  mention  of  the 
place  where  the  weapons  of  the  absent  chieftain  were  kept ; 
it  falls  in  with  the  general  sense  of  sorrow  for  his  absence, 
213  of  resentment  against  the  suitors.    But  to  finish  the  quota- 
tion : 

Then,  leading  her  toward  a  footstool'd  throne 

Magnificent,  which  first  he  overspread 

With  linen,  there  he  seated  her,  apart 

From  that  rude  throng,  and  for  himself  disposed 

A  throne  of  various  colours  at  her  side, 

Lest,  stunn'd  with  clamour  of  the  lawless  band, 

The  new-arrived  should  loth  perchance  to  eat, 

And  that  more  free  he  might  the  stranger's  ear 

With  questions  of  his  absent  Sire  address.2 

Thus  it  is  that,  from  the  very  first,  the  mind  and  dis- 
position of  the  two  parties  are  placed  in  clear  relief.  In 
Telemachus  we  observe  a  royal  graciousness,  a  frank  and 
generous  reception,  a  mind  alert  and  eager  to  observe  the 
rights,  even  the  religious  reverence,  due  to  a  guest :  in 
the  suitors,  such  haughty  pride  as  will  not  even  suffer 
Telemachus  to  receive  a  friendly  guest,  without  being  him- 
self exposed  to  insult.  And  we  see  plainly  that  if  the 
stranger  went  away  unharmed  and  unmenaced,  that  was 

1  Od.  i.  113  (Cowper).  *  Od.  i.  130  (Cowper). 
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not  due  to  the  suitors  acting  of  their  own  free-will,  but 
because  they  are  instinctively  conscious  of  a  more  than 
mortal  dignity  which  compels  them  to  unwilling  respect. 
Eurymachus  thus  delivers  himself  : 

But  permit  me,  noble  Sir  ! 

To  ask  thee  of  thy  guest.    Whence  came  the  man  ? 
What  country  claims  him  ?     Where  are  to  be  found 
His  kindred  and  his  patrimonial  fields  ? 
Brings  he  glad  tidings  of  the  Sire's  approach 
Homeward  ?    or  came  he  to  receive  a  debt 
Due  to  himself  ?     How  swift  he  disappear'd  ! 
Nor  opportunity  to  know  him  gave 
To  those  who  wish'd  it :    for  his  face  and  air 
Him  speak  not  of  Plebeian  birth  obscure.1 

Some  fear,  vague  and  undefined,  restrained  these  savage 
spirits  from  venturing  to  harm  a  goddess,  even  though 
her  divinity  was  veiled.  But  later  on,  when  Ulysses  at 
last  returns,  clothed  in  rags,  like  a  beggar,  with  what 
insolence  do  they  then  act  !  Though,  to  say  the  truth,  some  214 
distinction  is  drawn  between  Antinous  and  the  other 
princely  suitors.  Homer  unquestionably  makes  Antinous 
the  worst  of  them  :  he  puts  him  forward  as  a  complete 
and  finished  specimen  of  the  degenerate  and  unhappy  age 
which  followed  when  the  heroic  type  had  been  banished. 

Thus  he  assails  the  suppliant  wanderer  not  only  with 
reproaches,  but  with  actual  violence.  It  will  be  worth 
while  to  quote  some  of  his  insulting  speeches  : 

Then  thus  Antinous  stern  rebuked 
The  swine-herd.     Ah,  notorious  as  thou  art, 
Why  hast  thou  shewn  this  vagabond  the  way 
Into  the  city  ?    are  we  not  enough 
Infested  with  these  troublers  of  our  feasts  ? 
Deem'st  it  a  trifle  that  such  numbers  eat 
At  thy  Lord's  cost,  and  hast  thou,  therefore,  led 
This  fellow  hither,  found  we  know  not  where  ?  2 

1  Od.  i.  405  (Cowper).  *  Od.  xvii.  375  (Cowper). 
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Equally  bitter  are  his  exasperating  words,  a  little  further 
on,  to  Ulysses  himself,  who,  as  beggars  do,  is  going  round 
begging  a  crust  or  two  from  each  banqueter  : 

What  demon  introduced  this  nuisance  here, 
This  troubler  of  our  feast  ?    stand  yonder,  keep 
Due  distance  from  my  table,  or  expect 
To  see  an  Egypt  and  a  Cyprus  worse 
Than  those,  bold  mendicant  and  void  of  shame  ! 
Thou  hauntest  each,  and  inconsiderate  each 
Gives  to  thee,  because  gifts  at  others'  cost 
Are  cheap  and  plentifully  served  themselves, 
They  squander,  heedless,  viands  not  their  own.1 

These  lines  are  worth  notice,  as  reminding  us,  that  in 
Homer's  judgement  it  is  one  and  the  same  disposition 
which  attacks  the  authority  of  the  ruler  and  the  rights 
of  the  aristocracy  and  which  assails  the  poor  outcast  with 
abuse  and  ill-usage. 

On  that  occasion,  indeed,  the  rest  of  the  suitors  show  that 
their  conscience  is  shocked  by  the  conduct  of  Antinous, 
and  thus  even  his  own  proud  companions  censured  him : 

Antinous  !    thou  didst  not  well  to  smite 
The  wretched  vagabond.     Oh,  thou  art  doom'd 
For  ever,  if  there  be  a  God  in  heaven  ; 
For  in  similitude  of  strangers  oft, 
The  Gods,  who  can  with  ease  all  shapes  assume, 
Repair  to  populous  cities,  where  they  mark 
The  outrageous  and  the  righteous  deeds  of  men.2 

215  Well  would  it  have  been  if  their  judgement  had  maintained 
such  genuine  and  sound  religious  feeling  !  But  once  their 
fear  is  relieved  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  their  insulting 
words  and  even  violence.  On  the  other  hand,  with  Eumaeus 
and  those  who  like  him  side  with  the  king,  none  are  more 
entitled  to  respect  and  reverence  than  strangers,  however 

1  Od.  xvii.  446  (Cowper).  2  Od.  xvii.  483  (Cowper). 
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poor.  You  can  see  that  they  never  lose  sight  of  the  solemn 
truth  : 

For  all  the  poor  that  are, 
And  all  the  strangers  are  the  care  of  Jove.1 

I  pass  on  to  another  mark,  and  no  slight  one  truly,  of 
a  prudent  and  devout  spirit,  according  to  the  religious 
belief  of  the  age.  Divine  auguries  and  omens,  often  met 
with  in  the  Odyssey,  are  despised  by  the  company  of 
suitors,  but  respected  by  the  adherents  of  Ulysses.  There 
are  two  special  occasions  which  strikingly  place  the  con- 
trast in  relief ;  both  as  decisive  and  eloquent  in  evidence 
of  Homer's  own  feeling  as  they  are  notable  for  poetic  force 
and  beauty.  In  the  first  of  them  Eurymachus  thus  inveighs 
against  a  certain  augur  who  was  foretelling  Ulysses'  return  : 

Hence  to  thy  house, 

Thou  hoary  dotard !    there,  prophetic,  teach 
Thy  children  to  escape  woes  else  to  come. 
Birds  numerous  flutter  in  the  beams  of  day, 
Not  all  predictive.     Death,  far  hence  remote 
Hath  found  Ulysses,  and  I  would  to  heaven 
That,  where  he  died,  thyself  had  perish'd  too  : 
Thou  hadst  not  then  run  o'er  with  prophecy 
As  now,  nor  provocation  to  the  wrath 
Given  of  Telemachus,  in  hope  to  win 
Perchance,  for  thine  some  favour  at  his  hands.2 

Do  not  fail  to  note  that  he  ridicules  divine  care  of  human 
interests  for  much  the  same  reason  as  is  employed  by  some 
would-be  philosophers  nowadays  : 

Birds  numerous  flutter  in  the  beams  of  day, 
Not  all  predictive. 

As  much  as  to  say  that  since  we  are  often  unable,  by  216 
absolutely  certain  signs,  to  infer  the  divine  presence,  we 
may  deny  it  altogether.    And  with  this  he  couples  almost 
exactly  the  very  same  taunt  which  scoffers  still  urge  with 

1  Od.  vi.  207,  xiv.  57  (Cowper).  *  Od.  ii.  178  (Cowper). 
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tedious  repetition — that  the  whole  priestly  order  are 
actuated  by  motives  of  gain  and  will  say  anything  for  due 
reward  : 

In  hope  to  win 
Perchance  for  thine  some  favour  at  his  hands. 

Subsequently,  too,  this  irrepressible  Eurymachus  inter- 
rupts Theoclymenus,  when  he  foretells  the  doom  that  is 
now  close  at  hand,  with  jest  and  ridicule — that  final 
resource  of  pleasure-loving  worldlings.  I  cite  the  whole 
passage,  advisedly,  as  full  of  significance  :  especially  since 
nothing  finer,  nothing  more  informed  with  religious  awe, 
can  be  found  in  the  Odyssey,  or  even  in  the  Iliad  itself  : 

Then  Pallas  struck 

The  suitors  with  delirium  :    wide  they  stretch'd 
Their  jaws  with  unspontaneous  laughter  loud  ; 
Their  meat  dripp'd  blood  :   tears  fill'd  their  eyes,  and 

dire 

Presages  of  approaching  woe,  their  hearts. 
Then  thus  the  prophet  Theoclymenus. 

Ah,  miserable  men  !    what  curse  is  this 
That  takes  you  now  ?    night  wraps  itself  around 
Your  faces,  bodies,  limbs  ;    the  palace  shakes 
With  peals  of  groans — and  oh,  what  floods  ye  weep  ! 
I  see  the  walls  and  arches  dappled  thick 
With  gore  ;    the  vestibule  is  throng'd,  the  court 
On  all  sides  throng'd  with  apparitions  grim 
Of  slaughter'd  men  sinking  into  the  gloom 
Of  Erebus  ;    the  sun  is  blotted  out 
From  heaven,  and  midnight  whelms  you  premature.1 

I  seem  to  trace  here  the  germ  of  that  awful  terror  which 
we  find  in  Aeschylus,  and  could  believe  that  the  solemn 
warnings  of  Cassandra  and  the  Furies  do  but  give  freer 
and  ampler  expression  to  what  Homer  here  touches  briefly. 
But  to  continue  : 

He  said,  they  hearing  laugh'd  :    and  thus  the  son 
Of  Polybus,  Eurymachus  replied. 
1  Od.  xx.  345  (Cowper). 
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This  wanderer  from  a  distant  shore  hath  left  217 

His  wits  behind.     Hoa  there  !    conduct  him  hence 
Into  the  forum  :    since  he  dreams  it  night 
Already,  teach  him  there  that  it  is  day.1 

It  was  but  to  be  expected  that  men  who  flouted  both 
poor  men  and  the  higher  powers  should  exhibit  ready 
contempt  for  the  dead :  and  thus  we  find  Antinous  re- 
buking Eumaeus  and  Philaetius  for  the  tears  which  like 
true  retainers  they  shed  in  memory  of  their  lost  chieftain, 
when  they  see,  and  themselves  handle,  his  mighty  bow, 
taken  down  after  long  disuse  : 

So  saying,  she  bade  Eumaeus  lay  the  bow 
Before  them,  and  the  twice  six  rings  of  steel. 
He  wept,  received  them,  and  obey'd :    nor  wept 
The  herdsman  less,  seeing  the  bow  which  erst 
His  Lord  had  occupied  :    when  at  their  tears 
Indignant,  thus  Antinous  began. 

Ye  rural  drones,  whose  purblind  eyes  see  not 
Beyond  the  present  hour,  egregious  fools  ! 
Why  weeping  trouble  ye  the  Queen,  too  much 
Before  afflicted  for  her  husband  lost  ? 
Either  partake  the  banquet  silently, 
Or  else  go  weep  abroad,  leaving  the  bow, 
That  stubborn  test,  to  us.2 

I  pass  by  those  other  facts  which  lie  upon  the  surface  : 
the  insolence  of  the  suitors,  their  inordinate  revelling,  their 
sottishness,  lust,  and  greed.  I  merely  add  one  remark  : 
that  the  servants,  and  even  the  maidservants,  faithfully 
reflect  the  contrasted  dispositions.  The  most  beautiful 
instance  of  all  is  the  well-known  conversation  in  the  cottage 
of  Eumaeus.  And,  should  I  be  asked  what  is  the  chief 
reason  why  this  episode  always  charms  me  so  much,  my 
reply  would  be,  that  it  is  not  that  most  lovely  picture  of 
a  peasant's  life  ;  not  the  abundance  and  tranquillity  of 
that  home  ;  not  the  ordered  round  of  common  tasks,  nor 

1  Od.  xx.  358  (Cowper).  2  Od.  xxi.  82  (Cowper). 
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that  liberal  and  cheerful  hospitality,  but  it  is  the  stead- 
fast loyalty  to  their  absent  master  and  pious  devotion 
towards  the  immortal  gods  :  and  these  are  indicated  not 
so  much  by  any  words,  delicate  and  subtle  as  they  all  are, 
but  by  a  silent  unaltered  tone  that  runs  through  the  whole 
218  passage.  A  few  illustrations  will  show  clearly  what  I  mean. 
His  own  hounds  rush  to  attack  Ulysses  at  the  threshold 
of  Eumaeus'  lodge  : 

Soon  as  those  clamorous  watch-dogs  the  approach 

Saw  of  Ulysses,  baying  loud,  they  ran 

Toward  him  ;   he,  as  ever,  well-advised 

Squatted,  and  let  his  staff  fall  from  his  hand. 

Yet  foul  indignity 'he  had  endured 

Even  there,  at  his  own  farm,  but  that  the  swain, 

Following  his  dogs  in  haste,  sprang  through  the  porch 

To  his  assistance,  letting  fall  the  hide. 

With  chiding  voice  and  volleyed  stones  he  soon 

Drove  them  apart,  and  thus  his  Lord  bespake. 

Old  'man  !    one  moment  more,  and  these  my  dogs 
Had,  past  doubt,  worried  thee,  who  should'st  have 

proved, 

So  slain,  a  source  of  obloquy  to  me. 
But  other  pangs  the  Gods,  and  other  woes 
To  me  have  given,  who  here  lamenting  sit 
My  godlike  master,  and  his  fatted  swine 
Nourish  for  others'  use,  while  he,  perchance, 
A  wanderer  in  some  foreign  city  seeks 
Fit  sustenance,  and  none  obtains,  if  still 
Indeed  he  live  and  view  the  light  of  day.1 

It  should  be  carefully  noted  how  simply  Ulysses  is  named, 
and  how  lovingly  the  whole  speech  of  Eumaeus  is  pervaded 
by  thought  of  his  absent,  and  perhaps  dead,  master.  He 
again  addresses  Ulysses,  who  has  acknowledged  his  kind 
courtesy : 

My  guest !    I  should  offend,  treating  with  scorn 
The  stranger,  though  a  poorer  should  arrive 

1  Od.  xiv.  32  (Cowper). 
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Than  even  thyself :    for  all  the  poor  that  are, 
And  all  the  strangers  are  the  care  of  Jove. 
Little,  and  with  good  will,  is  all  that  lies 
Within  my  scope  :    no  man  can  much  expect 
From  servants  living  in  continual  fear 
Under  young  masters  :    for  the  Gods,  no  doubt, 
Have  intercepted  my  own  Lord's  return, 
From  whom  great  kindness  I  had,  else,  received, 
With  such  a  recompense  as  servants  gain 
From  generous  masters.1 

The  next  passage  exhibits  a  high  sense  of  honour,  ex- 
pressed with  natural  and  unaffected  simplicity.  Ulysses, 
still  in  his  beggar's  dress,  has  offered  his  life  in  pledge, 
should  Eumaeus  not,  before  long,  witness  his  master's 
promised  safe  return.  But  the  good  old  man  replies  : 

Yes,  stranger  !    doubtless  I  should  high  renown 

Obtain  for  virtue  among  men,  both  now 

And  in  all  future  times,  if,  having  first 

Invited  thee,  and  at  my  board  regaled, 

I  next  should  slay  thee  :    then  my  prayers  would 

mount, 
Past  question,  swiftly  to  Saturnian  Jove.2 

Reading  this  simple  speech  no  wonder  we  recall  Virgil's  219 
description  of  country  life  : 

Wild  beasts  of  nature  in  his  woods  abound ; 
And  youth,  of  labour  patient,  plough  the  ground, 
Inur'd  to  hardship,  and  to  homely  fare. 
Nor  venerable  age  is  wanting  there 
In  great  examples  to  the  youthful  train  ; 
Nor  are  the  gods  ador'd  with  rites  profane. 
From  hence  Astraea  took  her  flight,  and  here 
The  prints  of  her  departing  steps  appear.3 

Hardly  anywhere  do  the  two  great  masters  of  Greek  and 
Latin  poetry  more  nearly  approach  one  another.  In  short : 
he  who  wrote  the  Georgics,  at  some  time  or  other  must 

*  Od.  xiv.  56  (Cowper).  2  Od.  xiv.  402  (Cowper). 
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have  lived  with  some  true  Eumaeus.  But  to  return  to 
Homer :  we  may  conclude  certainly,  on  the  foregoing 
evidence,  that  he  desired,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  support 
the  tottering  fabric  of  the  heroic  spirit. 

In  dismissing  the  subject  I  may  add  that,  whereas  in 
the  Odyssey,  as  we  have  seen,  the  suitors  are  not  conceded 
one  redeeming  virtue,  in  the  Iliad  Greeks  and  Trojans  alike 
are  impartially  endowed  with  mixed  qualities  of  good  and 
evil.  I  cannot  think  this  difference  is  accidental.  May 
we  not  infer  that  the  poet  will  make  no  terms  with  seditious 
agitators,  while  readily  assigning  due  praise  to  a  declared 
enemy  of  his  country  ? 

You  are  now  in  possession,  gentlemen,  of  all  I  have  now 
to  say  on  this  subject.  All  tends  to  prove  that  Penelope's 
suitors  were  of  like  character  with  the  men  who  at  that 
period  evinced  an  eager  passion  for  innovation  and  scoffed 
at  rank  and  religion.  And  we  see,'  too,  that  the  poet  him- 
self, with  his  whole  soul,  ever  honoured  old  ways,  holy 
things,  and  the  cultured  few  rather  than  new  reforms, 
the  secular  fashion,  and  the  dictates  of  the  crowd.  So 
that  it  all  falls  in  with  our  main  argument  concerning 
the  Homeric  poems,  and  confirms  the  view  that  we  have 
repeatedly  urged,  that  their  main  principle  is  neither  more 
220  nor  less  than  to  appease  the  author's  ardently  felt  passion 
for  heroic  times  and  discipline. 

There  is  another  Homeric  characteristic  of  a  significance 
neither  slight  nor  to  be  overlooked,  namely,  that  through- 
out the  whole  poem  appeal  is  made  to  an  avenging  deity, 
and  that  the  immortal  gods  themselves  ever  protect  and 
befriend  Ulysses.  I  intend  returning  to  this  point,  which 
as  regards  both  range  and  importance  is  well  worthy  of 
separate  discussion.  In  this  lecture  I  shall  only  adduce 
some  reasons  for  maintaining  that  not  only  Homer  but 
all  true  poets  naturally  incline  to  that  party  in  a  State 
which  holds  it  a  sacrilege  to  disturb  what  is  peaceful,  or 
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to  try  to  upset  in  mere  pursuit  of  novelty  practices  sanc- 
tioned by  ancient  usage  and  by  religion. 

And  first,  nothing  is  further  removed  from  poetry  than 
the  spirit  which  reduces  everything  to  the  mere  standard 
and  test  of  gain  and  utility.  But  it  is  just  this,  and  I  assert 
it  boldly  and  without  qualification  though  demagogues 
may  fret  and  fume,  which  specially  characterizes  a  demo- 
cracy. I  mean  by  '  democracy '  a  system  which  aims  at 
complete  levelling  of  rank  and  class,  and  this  not  only 
legally  but  socially.  In  such  a  State  the  sole  distinction 
will  be  that  of  wealth.  The  Horatian  precept  will  prevail 
far  and  wide  : 

Seek  money  first,  good  friends,  and  virtue  next.1 

What  possible  sympathy  can  such  a  set  as  this  have  with 
the  charms  of  the  Muses  ? — they  cannot  help  a  man  to 
make  or  to  keep  a  fortune.  And  so  poetry  necessarily 
droops  and  lies  unhonoured  and  neglected :  a  condition 
which  we  can  see  in  our  own  times  to  no  small  extent : 
indeed,  once  the  revolutionary  and  mercenary  passion  pre- 
vails, whether  it  be  with  individuals  or  communities,  forth- 
with a  certain  unreasoning  contempt  for  poetry  possesses 
them :  though  there  may  be,  perchance,  here  and  there  some  221 
feeble  imitators,  aping,  after  a  fashion,  the  strong  work  of 
a  better  and  earlier  age. 

I  proceed  to  suggest  another  reason  for  holding  that, 
speaking  generally,  poetry  will  be  unappreciated  under 
a  democracy ;  unquestionably  we  must  allow  that  one 
most  essential  feature  of  all  poetry  is  a  due  reserve,  which 
always  shrinks  from  pouring  forth  everything,  worthy  or 
unworthy,  without  selection  or  modesty.  A  certain  rever- 
ence must  be  observed  :  as  with  sacred  things,  so  here 
everything  must  be  touched  upon  with  due  reserve  :  nor 
could  it  be  otherwise,  for  he  who  sings  because  he  must 

1  Hor.  Ep.  i.  i.  53. 
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and  is  no  mere  versifier,  well  knows  that  he  is  betraying  the 
secrets  of  his  heart  and  the  inmost  aspirations  of  his  soul. 
Now,  any  one  may  see  at  once  how  foreign  is  all  this  to 
those  who  write  to  catch  the  public  ear.  Indeed,  nothing 
is  more  marked  than  the  contrast  between  the  self-control 
displayed  by  men  of  real  and  liberal  culture  and  the  restless 
eagerness  to  say  all  they  know  to  all  who  will  listen  which 
characterizes  the  multitude.  If,  therefore,  some  eminent 
poets  have  succeeded  in  pleasing  the  people,  they  are 
generally  admired  for  just  those  qualities  which  better 
judges  rather  excuse  than  applaud.  For  instance,  even  at 
Athens  itself,  when  Sophocles  produced  the  Trachiniae,  you 
may  imagine  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  groundlings 
probably  thought  much  more  highly  of  Hercules'  bitter 
recriminations  when  maddened  by  poison  than  of  that 
exquisite  marriage-song,  or  rather  dirge,  in  honour  of 
Deianira : 

And  lo  !    the  bride's  fair  face, 
The  prize  of  all  the  strife, 
Still  piteously  abides, 
And  from  her  mother's  care 
She,  like  lorn  heifer,  strays.1 

Perhaps  some  instances  from  the  poets  of  our  own 
country  may  not  be  unacceptable  :  but  here  I  am  not 
quite  sure  if  my  views  will  be  generally  approved  :  still, 
222  I  shall  express  them,  since  they  appear  highly  relevant  to 
our  present  discussion.  Popular  favour  has  placed  easily 
first  among  all  poets  of  our  own  time  a  man  whom  I  too 
should  rank  high,  had  he  not  sullied  his  splendid  powers 
by  many  serious  vices,  inexcusable  in  any  one,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  great  poet.2  Nothing,  if  I  may  speak  freely, 
has  more  powerfully  contributed  to  this  popular  success 
than  his  lavish  profusion  and  impetuous  style  in  utter 

1  Trachiniae,  527-9  (Plumptre).  2  Lord  Byron. 
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disregard  whether  what  he  writes  be  fit  and  becoming  or 
not.  This  want  of  true  modesty — I  may  even  call  it  this 
recklessness  of  speech — succeeds  with  merely  indolent 
readers,  and  such  as  seek  a  passing  relaxation  in  trifling 
over  a  volume  of  verse.  For  myself,  I  even  think  that, 
tested  by  the  canon  laid  down,  his  work  must  forfeit  all 
pretension  to  rank  as  true  and  primary  poetry :  for  it  is 
the  essential  mark  of  that  to  give  utterance  sparingly,  and 
only  under  veils  and  disguises,  to  the  deepest  feelings.  But 
I  say  no  more  of  this  :  I  am  quite  willing  to  leave  it 
to  each  one's  judgement :  provided,  indeed,  that;  on  the 
strength  of  our  general  theory  about  poetry,  it  be  granted 
that  a  really  great  poet  is  withheld  by  many  subtle  in- 
fluences from  saying  publicly  and  openly  things  which  the 
multitude,  on  the  other  hand,  find  it  hard  to  conceal. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  poet,  being  little  in  harmony 
with  the  ignorant  many,  will  more  naturally  lean  towards 
the  political  party  which  is  furthest  removed  from  them. 
By  the  '  many  '  he  will  not  only  mean  the  populace,  but 
all  of  whatever  class  who  test  everything  by  this  crude 
standard  of  utility.  But,  above  all,  he  will  be  chiefly 
drawn  to  those  venerable  institutions  whereby  our  fore- 
fathers, though  of  remote  ages,  seem  even  yet,  in  a  way, 
to  influence  our  life  : — custom,  law,  religion  ;  and  will 
deeply  resent  any  violation  or  neglect  of  them. 

'  But  surely  there  have  been  poets  of  high  distinction 
who  not  only  passively  endured  popular  government,  but 
even  supported  it  strenuously  to  the  utmost  of  their  223 
power.'  I  admit  there  have  been  a  few;  perhaps  :  though 
even  so,  one  may  doubt  whether  they  are  not  to  be  ranked 
rather  as  artificial  versifiers  than  born  poets.  But  suppose 
there  have  been  such,  and  even  that  they  have  been 
genuinely  inspired,  what  we  have  called  primary,  poets  : 
will  these  few  exceptions  disprove  our  case  ?  As  if  we 
were  not,  each  of  us,  at  once  conscious  of  many  incon- 
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sistent  sympathies  :  as  if  poets  too  were  not  variously 
swayed  and  moved  by  conflicting  emotions  :  as  if,  in 
short,  the  same  man  must  necessarily  be  self-consistent 
throughout. 

It  is,  I  submit,  amply  sufficient  for  support  of  my  general 
proposition,  if  solid  ground  be  shown  for  thinking  it  likely 
that  lovers  of  the  Muses  will  have  little  in  common  with 
the  motives  and  ideas  of  the  ignorant  many,  and  if  this 
appears,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  have  been  so  with  the 
majority  of  poets. 

But  if  we  may  venture  to  cite  one  example  as  a  type 
of  all,  we  have  in  our  own  England  a  poet  who  may  perhaps 
well  stand  for  the  whole  fraternity.  We  claim  as  ours  the 
very  high  priest  of  Tragedy,  who  not  once  only,  nor  with 
uncertain  sound,  has  set  forth  his  views  of  State  govern- 
ment : 

What  subject  can  give  sentence  on  his  king  ? 
And  who  sits  here  that  is  not  Richard's  subject  ? 
Thieves  are  not  judged  but  they  are  by  to  hear, 
Although  apparent  guilt  be  seen  in  them  ; 
And  shall  the  figure  of  God's  majesty, 
His  captain,  steward,  deputy-elect, 
Anointed,  crowned,  planted  many  years, 
,    Be  judged  by  subject  and  inferior  breath, 

And  he  himself  not  present  ?     O  forfend  it,  God, 

That  in  a  Christian  climate  souls  refined 

Should  show  so  heinous,  black,  obscene  a  deed ! x 

These  are  well  paralleled  by  Homer's  own  lines  : 

We  must  not  all  be  kings.    The  rule  is  most  irregular 
Where  many  rule.    One  lord,  one  king,  propose  to 

thee  :   and  he, 
To  whom  wise  Saturn's  son  hath  given  both  law  and 

empery 
To  rule  the  public,  is  that  king.2 

1  Shakespeare,  King  Rich.  II,  iv.  i.  121-31. 

2  //.  ii.  204  (Chapman). 
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Indications  in  the  Odyssey  that  Homey  was  both  blind  and  poor.  His 
power  of  expressing  the  feelings  of  the  poor  and  even  of  slaves  shown 
by  his  account  of  Irusy  of  Eumaeus,  and  of  Ulysses  in  beggar  guise. 
Evidence  as  to  his  blindness,  from  the  Hymn  to  Apollo,  discussed. 
How  it  was  that  although  blind  he  yet  excelled  in  vivid  description. 
Contrast  between  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  this  respect :  and  also 
between  Homer  and  Milton. 

WE  have  now,  I  think,  discussed  as  fully  as  need  be, 
Homer's  political  sympathies  and  views  of  government. 
We  have  not  uncertainly  shown  that,  as  might  be  expected 
in  a  poet,  he  looked  back  with  affectionate  regret  upon 
the  old  privileges  of  the  heroic  chiefs  :  bitterly  resented 
any  wrong  done  to  them,  any  insolent,  overbearing  con- 
duct, such  as  that  of  the  suitors,  in  a  royal  palace  :  and 
lastly,  that  he  noted,  as  deserving  eternal  reprobation,  that 
those  who  set  themselves  against  royal  power  have  also, 
as  a  rule,  slighted  the  poor  and  scoffed  at  religion.  I  pro-  225 
pose  now  to  supplement  this  by  some  few  remarks  on 
two  personal  factors  which,  all  through  the  poem,  as 
I  think,  throw  a  most  pleasing  light  upon  the  poet's  real 
disposition  and  views  :  namely,  his  poverty  and  also  his 
blindness.  Could  there  be  a  stronger  proof  of  a  truly  noble 
elevation  of  spirit  than  that  one,  so  afflicted,  should  regard 
those  more  fortunate  than  himself  with  no  touch  of  envy 
or  of  bitterness  ? 

Of  Homer's  poverty,  at  all  events,  much  has  already 
been  said  when  considering  the  Iliad  :  the  conclusion  being 
that  he  had  known  at  close  quarters,  and  himself  endured, 
those  tasks  and  burdens  which  he  describes  as  falling  to 
the  poor  man's  lot.  I  now  crave  indulgence  while  I  submit 
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some  instances  of  like  tendency  from  the  Odyssey,  and,  in 
doing  so,  we  may  perhaps  strengthen  our  judgement  as  to 
the  authorship  of  the  whole  poem,  should  it  appear,  from 
this  point  of  view  too,  that  it  may  be  well  claimed  for 
Homer. 

I  do  not  dwell  upon  examples  already  fully  represented, 
such  as  the  mode  of  indicating  time  :  Homer,  in  both 
poems,  availing  himself  of  devices  familiar  to  labouring 
men  of  every  condition  : 

As  when  some  hungry  swain  whose  sable  beeves 

Have  through  the  fallow  dragg'd  his  ponderous  plough 

All  day,  the  setting  sun  views  with  delight 

For  supper's  sake,  which  with  tired  feet  he  seeks, 

So  welcome  to  Ulysses'  eyes  appear 'd 

The  sunset  of  that  eve.1 

So  at  length  it  chanc'd 
To  me,  as  to  a  judge  that  long  advanc'd 
To  judge  a  sort  of  hot  young  fellows'  jars, 
At  length  time  frees  him  from  their  civil  wars, 
When  glad  he  riseth  and  to  dinner  goes  : 
So  time,  at  length,  releast  with  joys  my  woes, 
And  from  Charybdis'  mouth  appear 'd  my  keel.2 

Nor  shall  I  waste  time  on  such  as  show  the  poet  well  versed 
in  country  pursuits  and  a  seafarer's  life  :  for  instance,  the 
measurement  of  the  Cyclops'  threshold,  and  of  his  club. 

Upheaving,  next,  a  rocky  barrier  huge 
To  his  cave's  mouth,  he  thrust  it  home.     That  weight 
226         Not  all  the  oxen  from  its  place  had  moved 

Of  twenty  and  two  wains  :    with  such  a  rock 
Immense  "his  den  he  closed.3 

Beside  the  sheep-cote  lay  a  massy  club 
Hewn  by  the  Cyclops  from  an  olive  stock, 
Green,  but  which  dried  would  serve  him  for  a  staff. 
To  us,  considering  it,  that  staff  appear'd 

1  Od.  xiii.  31  (Cowper).  2  Od.  xii.  439  (Chapman). 

3  Od.  ix.  240  (Cowper). 
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Tall  as  the  mast  of  a  huge  trading-bark, 
Impell'd  by  twenty  rowers  o'er  the  Deep.1 

We  may  well  compare  with  this  the  lines  of  our  learned 
poet  Milton,  describing  the  mass  and  bulk  of  Satan's 
enormous  spear  : 

His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  ammiral,  were  but  a  wand.2 

This  gives  an  impression  of  enormous  size  certainly :  but 
with  him  there  is  no  attempt  at  exact  measurement,  and 
that  seems  to  suggest  a  poet  living  more  of  a  student  life. 
And  observe,  too,  how  Homer  again  and  again,  in  the 
very  manner  of  simple  country-folk,  intersperses  his  narra- 
tive with  digressions  not  over-relevant.  Thus  in  one  place 
Minerva,  in  guise  of  a  stranger,  expresses  a  fervent  wish 
that  ere  long  Ulysses  himself  might  reappear  among  his 
own  people  : 

For  could  he  now  appear 

There,  at  yon  portal,  arm'd  with  helmet,  shield, 
And  grasping  his  two  spears,  such  as  when  first 
I  saw  him  drinking  joyous  at  our  board, 
From  Ilus  son  of  Mermeris,  who  dwelt 
In  distant  Ephyre,  just  then  return 'd, 
(For  thither  also  had  Ulysses  gone 
In  his  swift  bark,  seeking  some  poisonous  drug 
Wherewith  to  taint  his  brazen  arrows  keen, 
Which  drug  through  fear  of  the  eternal  Gods 
Ilus  refused  him,  and  my  father  free 
Gave  to  him,  for  he  loved  him  past  belief :) 
Could  now,  Ulysses,  clad  in  arms  as  then, 
Mix  with  these  suitors,  short  his  date  of  life 
To  each,  and  bitter  should  his  nuptials  prove.3 

There  is  not  a  little  here  which  is  far  from  relevant,  and  227 
characterized  by  a  countryman's  rambling  discursiveness 
rather  than  by  elegant  brevity. 

J  Od.  ix.  319  (Cowper).  2  Paradise  Lost,  i.  292. 

3  Od.  i.  255  (Cowper). 
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It  would  be  an  almost  endless  business  to  collect  all  the 
passages  illustrating  this  quality  :  thus  the  writer  does  not 
hesitate  even  to  risk  the  charge  of  being  tedious  in  his 
constantly  interjected  and  almost  stereotyped  insistence 
upon  meals  and  feasting  : 

And  now  all  stretch 'd  their  hands  toward  the  feast 
Reeking  before  them.1 

And  a  hundred  such  might  be  found  :  or  again,  he  is  so 
far  from  thinking  it  beneath  him  to  evince  his  fellow 
feeling  with  day  labourers  and  the  whole  class  of  workers 
that  he  often  makes  use  of  their  ideas  in  his  narratives  or 
in  his  similes :  such  is  the  passage  concerning  the  Laestry- 
gonian  shepherds  : 

The  sleepless  there  might  double  wages  earn, 
Attending,  now,  the  herds,  now  tending  sheep, 
For  the  night-pastures,  and  the  pastures  grazed 
By  day,  close  border,  both,  the  city-walls.2 

The  meaning  is  not  altogether  clear,  possibly  because 
some  old  legend  underlies  it  which  has  not  come  down 
to  us.  But  this  much  is  plain  at  all  events  :  that  the 
poet  had  in  his  mind  some  far-off  region,  perhaps  near  the 
land  of  those  he  called  Cimmerians,  bordering,  according 
to  ancient  scientific  theory,  on  the  immediate  confines 
of  darkness  and  light.  Since  the  story  suggests  a  kind  of 
holy  awe,  it  may  surprise  some  that  Homer  finishes  it  as 
a  day  labourer  might  do,  thinking  of  his  wage.  But  I  fancy 
that  no  one  familiar  with  the  common  talk  and  gossip  of 
the  poor  will  share  their  difficulty. 

Obviously  of  like  import  are  those  numerous  personal 
traits  which  readers  of  both  poems  will  at  once  recall : 

Whatever  wild  desires  have  swell'd  the  breast, 

Whatever  passions  have  the  soul  possest, 

Joy,  Sorrow,  Fear,  Love,  Hatred,  Transport,  Rage  3 

1  Od.  xiv.  453  (Cowper).  2  Od.  x.  84  (Cowper). 

3  Juvenal,  i.  86  (Gifiord). 
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— all  these  are  found  characteristic  of  the  circumstances 
and  temper  of  the  poor.  Such  is  that  unfortunate  mistrust 
on  the  part  of  Ulysses'  sailor  companions,  who  thought  it  228 
unfair  that  he  alone  should  enjoy  the  rich  gifts  they  sup- 
posed him  to  have  received  from  Aeolus.1  So  they  opened 
his  treasure  :  but  the  bags  contained  no  money,  only 
the  winds  :  hence  followed  countless  perils,  fruitless  toils. 
Strange  conduct  indeed,  but  how  true  to  the  nature  of 
labouring  men,  so  ready  to  act  on  rumours  of  this  kind. 

So,  too,  the  poet  often  delights  to  enlarge  upon  the  con- 
trivances with  which  resourceful  men  relieve  the  hardships 
of  their  needy  condition  :  as,  for  instance,  Ulysses'  clever 
scheme  for  getting  himself  a  blanket  on  the  cold  night  on 
which  he  was  the  guest  of  Eumaeus.2  And  one  may  add 
(for  it  is  worth  quoting,  though  trifling  in  itself,  since  it 
is  just  the  smallest  trifles  that  throw  most  light  on  such 
points  as  this)  that  when  about  to  see  Penelope  once  more, 
after  long  years  of  absence,  he  takes  special  care  (for  it 
was  cold  weather)  to  secure  a  seat  by  the  fire  : 

Now,  therefore,  let  Penelope,  although 
Impatient,  till  the  sun  descend  postpone 
Her  questions  :    then  she  may  inquire  secure 
When  comes  her  husband,  and  may  nearer  place 
My  seat  to  the  hearth-side,  for  thinly  clad 
Thou  know'st  I  am,  whose  aid  I  first  implored.3 

At  this  point  in  the  Odyssey  we  reach  the  part  which 
is  obviously  more  important  than  any  other,  when  we  are 
considering  the  ways  and  manners  of  the  poor  and  the 
lower  classes  generally.  In  truth,  when  the  story  reaches 
the  scene  where  Ulysses  disguises  himself  and  solicits  alms 
as  a  beggar  at  his  own  door,  as  if  fortune  had  given  him 
the  opening  for  which  he  had  long  been  looking,  Homer 
gives  himself  free  play  on  his  own  ground,  revels  delightedly 

1  Od.  x.  34.  2  Od.  xiv.  459. 

3  Od.  xvii.  569  (Cowper). 
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in  the  cares,  meals,  and  daily  talk  of  humble  folk,  even 
in  the  reproaches  and  taunts  that  they  bandy  about  : 
lingers  round  the  lowly  hearth  of  Eumaeus :  shows  him- 
self skilled  and  ready  in  the  very  smallest  details  of  their 
229  life :  in  short,  so  accurately  and  considerately  does  he  picture 
an  old  retainer's  functions  and  duties,  that  one  cannot 
doubt  that  his  sympathies  lay  rather  with  servants  and  poor 
men  than  with  their  masters  and  those  rolling  in  wealth. 
This  greatest  of  poets,  I  repeat,  publicly  and  openly  avows 
and  gives  prominence  to  his  servile  feelings  :  has  neither 
shame  nor  scruple  in  betraying  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
servants'  tasks.  One  instance  will  serve,  where  many  might 
be  quoted, — the  scene  in  which  Ulysses  is  described  on  the 
very  night  before  the  massacre  of  the  suitors,  as  taking 
his  rest  on  the  bare  ground.  The  dreadful  sense  of  im- 
pending doom  is  heightened  indescribably  by  the  casual 
mention  of  his  lowly  couch,  the  surrounding  disorder,  the 
nocturnal  gloom  of  the  deserted  and  silent  hall : 

But  in  the  vestibule  the  Hero  lay 

On  a  bull's  hide  undress'd,  o'er  which  he  spread 

The  fleece  of  many  a  sheep  slain  by  the  Greeks, 

And,  cover'd  by  the  household's  governess 

With  a  wide  cloak,  composed  himself  to  rest. 

Yet  slept  he  not,  but  meditating  lay 

Woe  to  his  enemies.1 

Remember,  too,  the  comparison  which  is  specially  singled 
out  to  picture  him  while  lying  sleepless  and  restless  with 
anxious  thoughts  : 

As  when  some  hungry  swain  turns  oft  a  maw 
Unctuous  and  savoury  on  the  burning  coals, 
Quick  expediting  his  desired  repast, 
So  he  from  side  to  side  roll'd,  pondering  deep 
How  likeliest  with  success  he  might  assail 
Those  shameless  suitors  ;    one  to  many  opposed.2 

I  apprehend  that  this  simile — more  apt  than  elegant — 

1  Od.  xx.  i  (Cowper).  2  Od.  xx.  25  (Cowper). 
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was  introduced  here  solely  that  everything  might  be  of 
a  piece,  and  the  scene  of  the  approaching  tragedy  might 
not  want  its  fitting  properties. 

And  a  little  later,  when  an  omen  was  needed  to  encourage 
Ulysses,  observe  how  naturally  and  genially  he  falls  back 
on  humble  life  and  the  daily  tasks  of  house-servants  : 

A  woman,  next,  a  labourer  at  the  mill 

Hard  by,  where  all  the  palace-mills  were  wrought, 

Gave  him  the  omen  of  propitious  sound.  230 

Twelve  maidens,  day  by  day,  toil'd  at  the  mills, 

Meal  grinding,  some  of  barley,  some  of  wheat, 

Marrow  of  man.    The  rest  (their  portion  ground) 

All  slept  ;   she  only  from  her  task  as  yet 

Ceased  not,  for  she  was  feeblest  of  them  all  ,* 

She  rested  on  her  mill,  and  thus  pronounced 

The  happy  omen  by  her  Lord  desired. 

Jove,  Father,  Governor  of  heaven  and  earth  ! 
Loud  thou  hast  thunder 'd  from  the  starry  skies 
By  no  cloud  veil'd  :    a  sign  propitious,  given 
To  whom  I  know  not :    but  oh,  grant  the  prayer 
Of  a  poor  bond-woman  !    appoint  their  feast 
This  day,  the  last  that  in  Ulysses'  house 
The  suitors  shall  enjoy,  for  whom  I  drudge, 
With  aching  heart  and  trembling  knees  their  meal 
Grinding  continual.     Feast  they  here  no  more  ! 

She  ended,  and  the  listening  Chief  received 
With  equal  joy  both  signs.1 

I  should  like  to  quote  side  by  side  with  this  all  the 
conversations  between  Ulysses  and  Eumaeus.  Indeed,  the 
whole  part  which  Eumaeus  plays  is  designed  to  combine 
two  thoughts,  skilfully  blended  together  :  the  first  is  the 
love  with  which  he  dwells  upon  the  memory  of  his  absent 
chief,  and  this  trait  I  have  already  illustrated  to  the  best 
of  my  power.  The  second  is  the  way  in  which  he  again 
and  again  gives  us  a  slave's  own  view  of  his  condition  ; 

Now  from  the  herd  the  best 
Select,  in  honour  of  our  foreign  guest : 

1  Od.  xx.  105  (Cowper). 
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With  him,  let  us  the  genial  banquet  share, 
For  great  and  many  are  the  griefs  we  bear  : 
While  those  who  from  our  labours  heap  their  board, 
Blaspheme  their  feeder,  and  forget  their  lord.1 

In  fact,  men  of  this  class,  though  as  loyal  to  their  masters 
as  they  well  can  be,  yet  hold  themselves  fully  free  to  indulge 
in  grumbling  on  occasion.  Indeed,  such  utterance  serves 
as  a  kind  of  relief  to  them.  Let  them  have  their  grumble 
from  time  to  time,  and  you  may  rely  upon  their  prompt 
and  cheerful  service  on  all  occasions. 

But  let  us  proceed  with  our  account  of  Eumaeus,  and 
learn  from  him  what  it  is  that  appeals  to  and  wins  the 
hearts  of  servants  : 

But  kindness  none  experience  I,  or  can, 
From  fair  Penelope  (my  mistress  now) 
231         In  word  or  action,  so  is  the  house  cursed 

With  that  lewd  throng.    Glad  would  the  servants  be 
Might  they  approach  their  mistress,  and  receive 
Advice  from  her;   glad  too  to  eat  and  drink, 
And  somewhat  bear  each  to  his  rural  home, 
For  perquisites  are  every  servant's  joy.2 

And  with  this  we  should  couple  those  other  familiar  lines  : 

Domestics,  missing  once  their  Lord's  control 
Grow  wilful,  and  refuse  their  proper  tasks  ; 
For  whom  Jove  dooms  to  servitude,  he  takes 
At  once  the  half  of  that  man's  worth  away.3 

None  can  fail  to  recognize  how  skilfully  the  poet  outlines 
the  essential  manners  of  the  class  :  their  whole  happiness 
depends  upon  their  master's  presence  :  nor  is  there  any- 
thing in  which  they  take  more  pride  than  being  cognizant 
of  family  secrets  and  being  honoured  by  their  lords'  con- 
fidences. 

And,  lastly,  no  one  who  has  carefully  read  this  episode 
of  Eumaeus  and  his  views  about  his  own  circumstances 

1  Od.  xiv.  414  (Pope).  2  Od.  xv.  374  (Cowper). 

3  Od.  xvii.  320  (Cowper). 
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will  need  reminding  by  me  that  the  condition  of  slaves 
in  Greece,  low  as  it  ranked,  yet  offered  many  features 
which  would  inevitably  impress  and  arrest  the  mind  of 
any  great  poet.  For  in  that  age  in  every  great  house 
there  were  many  slaves  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in 
open  war,  or  perchance  kidnapped  in  some  raid.  It  was 
quite  possible  to  meet  with  swineherds,  shepherds,  or  vine- 
dressers who  could  boast  royal  descent.  Moreover,  the 
higher  servants,  at  all  events,  took  meals  at  their  master's 
table  :  there  was,  too,  always  hope  of  some  day  acquiring 
their  freedom  :  so  that  there  was  much  to  soften  the 
indignities  at  which  free  men  would  revolt  in  the  thought 
of  servile  duties  and  dispositions.  We  need  not,  therefore, 
think  it  anything  striking  or  unusual  if  a  distinguished 
poet  occupied  himself  at  such  length  with  the  concerns  of 
men  and  even  women  servants.  Assuredly  Homer's  truly 
noble  disposition  so  respected  even  the  lowest  lot  of 
humanity  that,  just  as  he  could  speak  of  the  rich  and  royal 
without  envy,  so  he  could  deal  with  the  poorest  of  the  poor  232 
without  a  touch  of  slight  or  contempt. 

Another  fact  which  points  in  the  same  direction  is  the 
simple-minded  admiration  with  which  he  views  the  wealth 
and  luxurious  homes  of  the  rich  :  for  this  is  what  we 
usually  find  in  a  poor  man  who  is  contented  with  his  lot. 
This  is  finely  illustrated  where  Telemachus  is  described 
as  entering  the  palace  of  Menelaus,  which  was  most  richly 
adorned  with  Eastern  spoils  : 

Themselves  he,  next,  into  the  royal  house 
Conducted,  who  survey'd,  wondering,  the  abode 
Of  the  heaven-favour'd  King :    for  on  all  sides 
As  with  the  splendour  of  the  sun  or  moon 
The  lofty  dome  of  Menelaus  blazed.1 

And  when  the  force 
No  longer  now  of  appetite  they  felt, 

1  Od.  iv.  43  (Cowper). 
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Telemachus,  inclining  close  his  head 

To  Nestor's  son,  lest  others  should  his  speech 

Witness,  in  whisper 'd  words  him  thus  address  Jd. 

Dearest  Pisistratus,  observe,  my  friend  ! 
How  all  the  echoing  palace  with  the  light 
Of  beaming  brass,  of  gold  and  amber  shines, 
Silver  and  ivory  !    for  radiance  such 
The  interior  mansion  of  Olympian  Jove 
I  deem  :    what  wealth,  how  various,  how  immense 
Is  here  !    astonished  I  survey  the  sight.1 

Almost  exactly  the  same  is  the  feeling  of  Ulysses  on 
approaching  the  palace  of  Alcinoiis.  Moreover — and  this 
is  perhaps  still  more  striking — Agamemnon,  even  in  the 
lower  world,  is  represented  as  dwelling  on  the  mere  recol- 
lection of  the  lavish  display  which  he  had  witnessed  at 
the  funeral  of  Achilles  : 

I  have  beheld 

The  burial  rites  of  many  a  Hero  bold, 
When  on  the  death  of  some  great  Chief,  the  youths 
Girding  their  loins  anticipate  the  prize, 
But  sight  of  those  with  wonder  fill'd  me  most, 
So  glorious  past  all  others  were  the  games 
By  silver-footed  Thetis  given  for  thee.2 

A  man  of  high  rank  or  great  wealth  would  not  regard 
such  things  so  passionately,  or  at  all  events  he  would  not 
confess  it. 

And  still  more  would  such  a  one  scorn  to  betray  anxiety 
233  as  to  the  safe-keeping  of  clothes,  drinking- vessels,  and 
other  such  things.  Yet  to  Homer  such  anxiety  is  expressed 
regularly  and  as  a  matter  of  course.  For  example,  the 
queen  of  the  Phaeacians  exhibits  this  feeling  when  she 
honours  the  departing  Ulysses  with  gifts  : 

Meantime  the  queen 

Producing  from  her  chamber-stores  a  chest 
All-elegant,  within  it  placed  the  gold 
And  raiment  .  . 

1  Od.  iv.  68  (Cowper).  *  Od.  xxiv.  87  (Cowper). 
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And  in  wing'd  accents  to  Ulysses  said. 

Now  take,  thyself,  the  coffer's  lid  in  charge  : 
Girdle  it  quickly  with  a  cord,  lest  loss 
Befall  thee  on  thy  way.  .  .  . 
Which  when  Ulysses  heard,  Hero  renown'd, 
Adjusting  close  the  lid,  he  cast  a  cord 
Around  it,  which  with  many  a  mazy  knot 
He  tied,  by  Circe  taught  him  long  before.1 

Does  it  not  show  Homer's  knowledge  of  a  sailor's  life 
that  he  represents  Ulysses  as  knowing  a  special  knot  of 
his  own  which  no  one  else  can  untie  ?  Again,  King  Alcinoiis 
is  just  as  careful : 

Each  hasted  to  the  bark 
With  his  illustrious  present,  which  the  might 
Of  King  Alcinous,  who  himself  her  sides 
Ascended,  safe  beneath  the  seats  bestowed, 
Lest  it  should  harm  or  hinder,  while  he  toil'd 
In  rowing,  some  Phaeacian  of  the  crew.2 

And  so,  too,  is  even  Minerva  herself  : 

So  saying,  the  Goddess  enter 'd  deep  the  cave 
Caliginous,  and  its  secret  nooks  explored 
From  side  to  side :    meantime  Ulysses  brought 
All  his  stores  into  it,  the  gold,  the  brass, 
And  robes  magnificent,  his  gifts  received 
From  the  Phaeacians  ;   safe  he  lodged  them  all, 
And  Pallas,  daughter  of  Jove,  aegis-arm'd 
Closed  fast,  herself,  the  cavern  with  a  stone.3 

I  cannot  easily  believe  that  any  man  of  birth  or  wealth 
would  have  dreamed  of  describing  Telemachus  as  being 
desirous  to  return  home,  not  merely  on  account  of  weighty 
affairs,  but  through  anxiety  as  to  his  personal  property  : 

I  would  at  once  depart,  (for  guardian  none 
Of  my  possessions  have  I  left  behind,) 
Lest,  while  I  seek  my  father,  I  be  lost 
Myself,  or  lose  what  I  should  grudge  to  spare.4 

1  Od  .viii.  438  (Cowper).  2  Od.  xiii.  20  (Cowper). 

s  Od .  xiii.  366  (Cowper).  4  Od.  xv.  88  (Cowper). 
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234  Actually  too,  even  at  the  very  crisis  of  the  poem,  when 
it  was  vitally  important  for  Ulysses,  single-handed  as  he 
was,  to  devise  some  plan  for  the  suitors'  downfall,  the 
scheme  is  suggested  by  the  arrangements  of  a  poor  man's 
cottage  : 

My  son  !    we  must  remove  and  safe  dispose 
All  these  my  well-forged  implements  of  war  ; 
And  should  the  suitors,  missing  them,  enquire 
Where  are  they  ?   thou  shalt  answer  smoothly  thus — 
I  have  convey'd  them  from  the  reach  of  smoke, 
For  they  appear  no  more  the  same  which  erst 
Ulysses,  going  hence  to  Ilium,  left, 
So  smirch' d  and  sullied  by  the  breath  of  fire.1 

But  the  truth  is  that  throughout  all  the  books  where 
Ulysses  is  in  the  guise  of  a  beggar  scarcely  anything 
happens  which  is  not  strictly  characteristic  of  a  man  well 
inured  to  poverty. 

And  since  the  crisis  (as  it  may  be  called)  of  the  whole 
poem  has  just  been  referred  to,  we  may  take  opportunity 
to  observe  how  much,  from  another  point  of  view  also, 
Homer's  feeling  for  the  poor  contributes  to  its  solution. 
Assuredly,  it  was  not  probable  that  a  wandering  outcast 
should  so  easily  gain  admission  to  the  interior  of  the 
palace  ;  though  absolutely  essential,  since  it  was  the  sole 
means  by  which  the  scheme  could  be  planned  with  the 
help  of  Telemachus  and  Euryclea.  And  here  lies  the 
relevancy  of  the  whole  episode  relating  to  Irus  :  which 
may  possibly  repel  some  readers,  as  though  it  were  a  mere 
digression  on  the  author's  part,  a  lingering  over  servants' 
squabbles  simply  for  amusement's  sake.  But  any  one  who 
considers  this  stage  of  the  poem  attentively,  will  see  that 
Ulysses  was  not  a  little  assisted  by  this  troublesome  fellow. 
For  the  boisterous  suitors  were  so  delighted  at  the  dis- 
comfiture of  Irus  in  hand-to-hand  fight,  that  they  accorded 

1  Od.  xix.  4  (Cowper). 
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the  victorious  Ulysses,  by  way  of  reward,  a  seat  with  them 
at  their  banquets  : 

And  shall  with  us  thenceforth 
Feast  always  :    neither  will  we  here  admit 
Poor  man  beside  to  beg  at  our  repasts.1 

So  it  was  actually  their  own  doing  that  the  king  in  humble 
guise  moved  freely  within  his  own  palace  and  planned  and  235 
prepared  their  destruction.  Further,  anticipating  some 
grumbling  from  the  servants  and  maids,  who  would 
naturally  resent  a  beggar  being  allowed  to  lodge  in  the 
palace,  Ulysses  more  than  once  boasts  himself  expert  in 
all  the  duties  of  domestics  and  consequently  obtains  per- 
mission to  pass  the  night  in  the  house  and  tend  the  fires 
and  lights.  By  this  means  he  is  fully  free  to  go  forward 
with  his  schemes  of  revenge,  and  Homer  himself  has  ample 
range  for  amusing  digressions  about  the  insolent  underlings. 
For  Homer's  attitude  towards  the  concerns  of  retainers 
and  domestics  totally  differs  from  that  of  the  Attic  drama- 
tists. I  doubt  if  they  in  a  single  instance  represent  a  servant 
as  being  held  in  regard  for  his  own  merits.  For  I  take  no 
account  here  of  the  Tecmessa  of  Sophocles,  of  Euripides' 
Ion,  and  of  others  like  them  :  they  had  been  accidentally 
reduced  to  slavery  through  reverse  of  fortune,  and  no  one 
would  be  so  rash  as  to  infer  from  their  case  the  writer's 
views  about  true  slaves.  Dismissing  these,  then,  what  part; 
I  ask,  is  assigned  to  servants  on  the  stage  except  to  carry 
messages  :  to  execute  the  commands  of  some  leading 
character  :  to  listen  to  long-drawn-out  speeches  ?  They 
are  more  like  stage  properties  than  real  living  persons  : 
how  different  from  Eumaeus  and  his  companions  !  I  would 
ask  those  who  flatter  and  appeal  to  the  lower  classes  which 
shows  the  nobler  and  higher  feeling  in  this  matter — Homer, 
the  champion  of  royalty,  or  the  Tragedians  who  appealed 

1  Od.  xviii.  48  (Cowper). 
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to  the  people  ?  For  my  part,  since  our  poet  deemed  even 
men  of  the  lowest  degree  worthy  of  account,  I  recognize 
him  as  the  child  of  a~nobler  generation  :  but  his  truthful 
and  clear  description  of  the  dispositions,  ways  of  life, 
manner  of  speech  of  serving-men,  I  take  as  evidence  of  his 
236  own  poverty,  which  perhaps  proved  a  more  effective 
teacher  of  all  these  than  he  himself  would  have  wished. 

So  much  for  the  subject  of  servants  and  retainers, 
which  seemed  sufficiently  important  for  separate  treat- 
ment. Next  I  propose  to  adduce  a  few  other  points  in 
which  we  can  see  the  traces  of  poverty  :  and  those  which 
are  scattered  here  and  there  in  Homer's  writings  place  it 
beyond  doubt,  to  my  mind,  that  he,  at  all  events  at  some 
time  in  his  life,  had  struggled  with  the  trials  of  indigence. 
I  note  first  that  in  his  view  it  is  almost  the  most  sacred 
of  all  duties  to  care  for  the  poor  and  relieve  distress.  This 
is  clearly  shown  where  Ulysses,  at  the  instance  of  Minerva, 
passes  round  the  whole  circle  of  the  suitors  on  the  chance 
of  discovering  even  one  or  two  only  not  wholly  devoid  of 
human  sympathy : 

When  Minerva,  drawing  nigh 
To  Laertiades,  impelled  the  Chief 
Crusts  to  collect  or  any  pittance  small 
At  every  suitor's  hand,  for  trial's  sake 
Of  just  and  unjust.1 

There  is  the  same  tone  in  the  courteous  insistence  of 
Nestor,  loath  that  his  guests  should  return  to  their  ship  for 
the  night : 

Forbid  it,  Jove,  and  all  the  Powers  of  heaven  ! 
That  ye  should  leave  me  to  repair  on  board 
Your  vessel,  as  I  were  some  needy  wretch 
Cloakless  and  destitute  of  fleecy  stores 
Wherewith  to  spread  the  couch  soft  for  myself 
Or  for  my  guests.2 

1  Od.  xvii.  360  (Cowper).  a  Od.  hi.  346  (Cowper). 
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More  than  once  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  food 
at  the  tables  of  men  of  highest  class  and  that  provided 
for  the  people  and  lowest  class  : 

Now  eat,  my  guest !   such  as  a  servant  may 
I  set  before  thee,  neither  large  of  growth 
Nor  fat :    the  fatted — those  the  suitors  eat, 
Fearless  of  heaven  and  pitiless  of  man.1 

And  Telemachus'  provision-store  is  characterized  in  like  237 
fashion  : 

And  the  intendant  matron  of  the  stores 
Disposed  meantime  within  the  chariot,  bread 
And  wine,  with  dainties  such  as  princes  eat.2 

Notice,  again,  the  impression  suggested  by  the  splendid 
banquets  of  the  Phaeacians  : 

Beneath  which  the  Phaeacian  princes  sate 
At  wine  and  food,  and  feasted  all  the  year.3 

Why,  '  feasted  all  the  year  '  ?  It  would  appear  as  if  the 
writer,  accustomed  himself  to  scanty  fare,  is  amazed  that 
any  one  should  find  ample  provisions  prepared  for  him  all 
the  year  through.  There  is  no  grumbling  or  complaint  in 
this  ;  here  he  merely  remarks  it  incidentally,  as  if  the 
point  of  view  had  belonged  to  him  all  his  life, — just  the 
air  with  which  the  poor  comment  on  the  luxuries  of  their 
rich  friends. 

But  I  should  be  willing  to  rest  my  case  that  Homer,  as 
very  few  other  men  have  done,  had  known  what  it  was  to 
be  poor,  yet  without  feeling  bitterness  or  resentment,  upon 
Ulysses'  comforting  words  to  Eumaeus  : 

But  Jove 

Hath  neighbour'd  all  thy  evil  with  this  good, 
That  after  numerous  sorrows  thou  hast  reach'd 

1  Od.  xiv.  80  (Cowper).  *  Od.  iii.  479  (Cowper). 

8  Od.  vii.  98  (Chapman). 
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The  house  of  a  kind  master,  at  whose  hands 
Thy  sustenance  is  sure,  and  here  thou  lead'st 
A  tranquil  life  :    but  I  have  late  arrived, 
City  after  city  of  the  world  explored.1 

Does  not  this  bespeak  a  serene  and  gentle  temper  ?  he 
spontaneously  lays  stress  on  all  that  can  alleviate  a  poor 
man's  lot  :  he  does  not  mention — as  most  people  with 
their  ready  criticism  do — the  points  that  can  embitter  it. 
He  neither  grudges  the  rich  the  enjoyment  of  their  posses- 
sions nor  reproaches  Fate  :  for  all  that  falls  out  pros- 
perously he  thanks  the  Gods. 

And  his  temper  appears  sweeter  still  when  compared 
with  that  of  one  of  our  own  great  poets,  who  is  always 
238  fretting  at  the  fact  that  he,  with  all  his  genius,  had  only 
a  poor  man's  fare  and  shelter  granted  him  by  Fate. 

If  I'm  design'd  yon  lordling's  slave — 

By  Nature's  law  design'd — 
Why  was  an  independent  wish 

E'er  planted  in  my  mind  ? 
If  not,  why  am  I  subject  to 

His  cruelty  or  scorn  ?  2 

Such  was  the  description  of  his  own  feelings  as  to  his 
worldly  fortune  given  by  an  illustrious  poet  of  our  own 
nation,  the  glory  of  Scotland,  much  resembling  Homer  in 
his  passionate  love  both  of  rustic  pleasures  and  wild  scenery, 
and  also,  as  I  think,  in  his  poverty.  Would  that  he  had 
further  resembled  him  in  the  kindly  and  sweet  temper 
which  Homer,  though  poor  himself,  evinced  towards  the 
rich  and  fortunate  :  and  thus  had  chosen  rather  to  jest 
with  his  fortunes  than  be  embittered  by  them  !  But  in 
this  respect,  as  throughout  life,  a  mad  and  truly  reckless 
craving  for  pleasure  proved  the  greatest  curse  to  him. 
Hence  sprang  all  his  angry  feelings,  his  anxiety,  his  rest- 

1  Od.  xv.  488  (Cowper). 

2  Burns,  Man  was  made  to  Mourn ,  stanza  ix. 
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lessness  :  hence  a  self-accusing  conscience,  unable  to  view 
kindly  either  man  or  nature  :  hence  his  blind  railing 
against  the  powers  that  be,  and  unrestrained  indignation 
should  any  seem  to  him  more  fortunate  than  they  deserved. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  but  natural  that  Homer,  who 
was,  for  a  non-Christian  writer,  pre-eminently  modest  and 
pure  in  tone,  should  prove  cheerful  and  equal  to  any 
circumstances,  whatever  they  might  be.  For  it  was  not 
without  good  reason  said  that  men  ought  to  seek  for  '  that 
which  gives  pure  tranquillity  '  ; 1  which  means  that  he  who 
would  have  a  peaceful  mind  must,  above  all,  live  a  pure 
and  innocent  life.  So  true  is  it  that  there  is  a  common 
bond  which  links  all  virtues  not  only  to  each  other  but 
also  to  the  highest  and  truest  poetry. 

And  now  having,  I  trust,  set  forth  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness how  Homer's  patience  under  poverty  made  for  sweet- 
ness of  disposition,  I  may  pass  to  the  other  point  I  proposed  239 
to  deal  with  in  this  lecture,  which,  being  similar  to  and 
springing  from  almost  the  same  principles  as  the  former, 
need  not  long  detain  us.  There  was,  as  you  know,  among 
the  ancients  a  most  persistent  tradition  of  Homer's  blind- 
ness :  moreover,  should  any  one  be  doubtful  we  have  the 
weighty  support  of  Thucydides.2  He  quotes  as  being 
Homer's  the  beautiful  verses  of  the  Delian  hymn  which 
end  with  the  line  : 

A  blind  man  is  he,  and  he  dwells  in  rocky  Chios. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  poem,  which  is  called  the  '  Hymn 
to  Apollo  ',  any  one  is  free  to  form  his  own  judgement 
as  to  the  authorship  :  but  not  only  the  testimony  of 
the  historian,  but  the  style  and  easy  flow  of  the  verse 
incontrovertibly  establish  Homer's  claim  to  this  fragment. 
I  will  give  but  one  example,  not  to  be  tedious  about  an 
oft-told  tale.  Immediately  following  the  lines  quoted  by 

Hor.  Ep.  i.  18.  102.  z  Thucyd.  iii.  104. 
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Thucydides,  the  poet  honours  the  sacred  company  of 
maidens  with  this  assurance  : 

This  for  your  own  sakes  I  desire,  for  I 

Will  propagate  mine  own  precedency 

As  far  as  earth  shall  well-built  cities  bear, 

Or  human  conversation  is  held  dear, 

Not  with  my  praise  direct,  but  praises  due, 

And  men  shall  credit  it  because  'tis  true.1 

One  cannot  imagine  that  the  clear  and  simple  phrase 
'  because  'tis  true  '  is  likely  to  have  been  written  by  any 
one  but  Homer. 

I  might  here  cite  much  from  the  rest  of  the  poem  which 
plainly  suggests  Homer's  hand  :  though  the  various  frag- 
ments have  come  down  to  us  through  the  long  ages  pitifully 
disconnected  and  scattered.  But  without  dwelling  on  this, 
240  I  should  like  you  to  consider  those  splendid  lines  which 
picture  with  wonderful  vividness  Apollo  darting  to  and  fro 
in  sight  of  the  circling  company  of  his  priests  : 

And  then  forth  brake 

The  far-shot  King,  like  to  a  star  that  strows 
His  glorious  forehead  where  the  mid-day  glows, 
That  all  in  sparkles  did  his  state  attire, 
Whose  lustre  leap'd  up  to  the  sphere  of  fire. 
He  trod  where  no  way  oped,  and  pierced  the  place 
That  of  his  sacred  tripods  held  the  grace, 
In  which  he  lighted  such  a  fluent  flame 
As  gilt  all  Crissa  ;    in  which  every  dame, 
And  dame's  fair  daughter,  cast  out  vehement  cries 
At  those  fell  fires  of  Phoebus'  prodigies, 
That  shaking  fears  through  all  their  fancies  threw. 
Then,  like  the  wind's  swift  light,  again  he  flew 
Back  to  the  ship,  shaped  like  a  youth  in  height 
Of  all  his  graces,  shoulders  broad  and  straight, 
And  all  his  hair  in  golden  curls  enwrapp'd.2 


1  Hymn  to  Apollo,  174  (Chapman). 

2  Hymn  to  Apollo,  440  (Chapman). 
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You  see,  then,  the  traditional  belief  of  every  age  that  this 
world's  greatest  poet  was  or  became  blind,  may  be  held 
confirmed  and  established  even  by  this  single  poem  :  as 
well  as  the  further  fact  that  he  was  so  before  the  last  years 
of  his  old  age,  while  he  was  still  strong  enough  to  travel 
through  cities  and  isles,  singing  his  wonted  lays. 

This  suggests  an  interesting  question,  namely,  whether 
Homer  was  already  stricken  in  sight  when  he  wrote  the 
two  great  poems  we  possess  and  enjoy  to-day.  And  I  am 
bound  to  confess  that  on  first  impression  we  are  met  by 
some  fairly  strong  reasons  for  answering  in  the  negative. 
For  how  can  we  associate  with  a  blind  poet  those  many 
word-pictures,  so  varied  in  kind,  form,  colour,  movement, 
and  gesture — all  so  richly  and  truthfully  painted  ?  Yet 
perhaps,  on  closer  consideration,  the  thing  will  appear  not 
entirely  impossible  of  belief.  For  any  one  who  will  look 
deeply  into  the  recesses  of  his  mind,  when  deeply  affected 
by  the  charms  of  Nature,  will  at  once  discover  that  the 
several  forms  of  woods,  streams,  mountains,  do  not  at  the 
moment  present  themselves  in  the  clear  outline  and  group- 
ing needed  by  a  poet  or  painter.  But  when  the  strength  241 
of  the  emotion  has  somewhat  cooled,  when  the  mind  looks 
back  upon  it  in  tranquillity,  then  it  is  that  the  mingled 
images,  like  the  regiments  on  a  battle-field,  range  them- 
selves in  order  and  proportion  :  nor  is  it  long  before  the 
order  of  each  part,  the  relation  of  each  to  the  other  and 
to  the  whole,  is  fully  grasped.  In  short,  the  memory  largely 
enters  into  the  most  consummate  picture.  Suppose,  then, 
a  painter  gifted  with  extremely  keen  memory  to  be  deprived 
of  vision  :  will  he  not  again  and  again  recall  in  imagination 
and  dwell  upon  those  regions  once  known  more  intimately  or 
loved  more  passionately  than  all  others  ?  And  the  more, 
since  loss  of  sight  closes  the  portals  of  the  mind,  so  that  novel 
impressions  cannot  enter  and  disturb  the  old.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  should  the  appearance  of  outward  objects  be 
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sometimes  more  truthfully  retained  by  the  blind  than 
by  those  blessed  with  sight  :  just  as  old  men  remember 
their  boyish  doings  with  far  greater  minuteness  and  detail 
than  younger  men  what  happened  but  yesterday. 

Now  since,  throughout  the  Odyssey,  cities,  ports,  rivers, 
are  described  with  singular  precision,  though  similes  drawn 
from  nature  to  suit  a  particular  moment,  or  to  express 
the  general  aspect  of  earth  or  sky,  are  seldom  introduced  : 
while  in  the  Iliad,  on  the  other  hand,  such  general  similes 
predominate,  and  there  are  few  exact  descriptions  of  places 
with  definite  sites  and  names  :  I  decidedly  think  the  whole 
position  is  best  explained  by  supposing  that  the  Iliad  was 
written  while  Homer's  sight  remained  to  him,  and  the 
Odyssey,  or  most  of  it  at  least,  when  he  had  lost  it.  To 
the  Iliad  certainly  belongs  with  special  propriety  the 
quality  in  which,  according  to  Aristotle,  Homer  pre- 
eminently excelled  :  '  Everything  is  made  to  move  and 
live.'  We  do  not  find  in  the  Odyssey  the  quick  movements 
of  animals,  the  sudden  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the 
242  sky,  or  the  violent  onset  of  men,  so  frequently  as  peaceful 
paths,  hills,  and  woods  :  in  a  word,  definite  spots,  each 
with  its  clearly-marked  boundaries.  The  Odyssey  elabo- 
rates restful  scenery :  the  Iliad  catches  in  a  moment  some 
passing  sight  and  fixes  it  before  us.  So  that  the  latter 
demands  quick  eyes,  the  former  a  keen  memory. 

Some  one  may  perhaps  object  to  this  that  even  the 
Odyssey  sometimes  fails  in  accuracy  of  situation  and  locality. 
For  instance,  they  point  out  that  the  Ithaca  o'f  modern 
times  is  not  in  the  least  like  the  Ithaca  of  Homer.  We 
are  thus  driven  to  conclude  either  that  with  lapse  of  ages 
some  change  of  name  has  occurred  :  or,  if  the  poet  himself 
was  indeed  at  fault,  it  is  most  likely  that  just  because  of 
his  blindness  the  mental  idea,  once  wrongly  acquired, 
remained  uncorrected. 

But  on  this  question  the  beautiful  lines  concerning  the 
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bard  Demodocus  are  precisely  in  point,  and  it  would  be 
a  shame  to  pass  them  over  : 

And  now  the  herald  came,  leading  with  care 
The  tuneful  bard  :    dear  to  the  Muse  was  he, 
Who  yet  appointed  him  both  good  and  ill, 
Took  from  him  sight,  but  gave  him  strains  divine. 
For  him  Pontonous  in  the  midst  disposed 
An  argent-studded  throne,  thrusting  it  close 
To  a  tall  column,  where  he  hung  his  lyre 
Above  his  head,  and  taught  him  where  it  hung. 
He  set  before  him,  next,  a  polish'd  board 
And  basket,  and  a  goblet  fill'd  with  wine 
For  his  own  use;  and  at  his  own  command.1 

Read  these  lines  carefully  through,  and  then  I  trust  that 
the  views  I  have  been  suggesting  to-day  as  to  Homer's 
blindness,  as  well  as  his  sweet  disposition  and  his  unem- 
bittered  feelings  towards  those  of  happier  fortune  than 
himself,  will  commend  themselves  to  your  judgement. 
You  cannot,  I  am  sure,  fail  to  note  with  what  thoughtful 
care  he  enumerates  just  the  kindly  offices  which  would 
most  strongly  call  forth  the  gratitude  of  a  blind  man. 
His  seat  is  placed  so  that  on  leaning  back  he  can  rest 
himself  close  against  the  pillar.  Just  over  his  head  his  243 
harp  is  hung  :  so  that  he  can  reach  it  merely  by  putting 
out  his  hand  :  and  finally,  when  the  assembly  disperses, 
the  blind  poet  is  reverently  and  gently  led  away. 

And  then,  as  if  to  place  beyond  question  his  submission 
to  the  heavenly  powers,  and,  as  one  may  say,  his  pious 
trust,  we  have  those  beautiful  lines  which  exhibit  his  gift 
of  verse  as  compensating  for  his  affliction  : 

dear  to  the  Muse  was  he, 
Who  yet  appointed  him  both  good  and  ill, 
Took  from  him  sight,  but  gave  him  strains  divine. 

Not  only  do  they  evince,  assuredly,  a  high  strain  of  piety, 

1  Od.  viii.  62  (Cowper). 
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but  a  kind  of  gentle  cheerfulness,  what  the  Greeks  call 
€vOvfj.La — tranquillity — prepared  to  face  all  the  chances  and 
changes  of  life. 

And  on  this  side  of  his  character  we  may,  if  we  please, 
compare  Homer  with  our  own  Milton  :  who,  though  he  too 
was  blind,  and  though  he  too  sought  to  find  in  poetry 
relief  for  his  affliction,  was  yet,  I  fear,  without  Homer's 
tranquil  sweetness,  though  I  readily  grant  that  some  of 
his  poems  are  rich  in  steadfast  faith  and  austere  piety : 

When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent, 

Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 
And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide 
Lodg'd  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 

To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 
My  true  account,  lest  he  returning  chide  ; 
'  Doth  God  exact  day-labour,  light  deny'd  ?  ' 
I  fondly  ask ;   But  Patience,  to  prevent 

That  murmur,  soon  replies,  '  God  doth  not  need 
Either  man's  work,  or  his  own  gifts  ;  who  best 
Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best :  his  State 

Is  Kingly:    thousands  at  his  bidding  speed 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest ; 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait/1 

Would  he  had  always  written  in  like  spirit !  but  even  here 
one  feels  that  the  man  wrestles,  as  it  were,  with  his  lot : 
244  one  would  judge  that  the  writer  could  not  look  upon  the 
wealth  of  others  without  casting  a  longing  eye  upon  it, 
and  that  in  politics  (as  was  indeed  the  case)  he  would  incline 
not  to  the  side  which  Homer  took,  but  rather  to  revolution 
and  the  will  of  the  people. 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  consider  the  many  passages 
illustrating  Homer's  views  regarding  religion  :  which  may 
well  be  associated  with  what  has  been  said  of  his  blindness 
and  poverty.  For  it  is  hard  to  suppose  that  a  man  could 
be  so  tried  and  yet  not  be  indignant  with  Fortune,  if  he 

1  Sonnet  XVI,  On  his  Blindness. 
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were  destitute  of  reverence  for  higher  Powers.  Besides, 
any  one  attempting  even  the  merest  sketch  of  the  heroic 
age  must  reckon  with  the  immense  importance  of  sacred 
observances.  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  this  considera- 
tion without  delay,  taking  my  instances  mainly  from  the 
Odyssey :  this  done,  my  remarks  upon  Homer  will  at  length 
be  brought  to  a  close. 


245  LECTURE  XV 

The  essential  thought  underlying  both  the  Homeric  Epics,  and  the 
Odyssey  in  particular,  is  that  divine  retribution  waits  on  wrongdoing. 
This  explains  the  constant  reference  to  the  descendants  of  Pelops  : 
the  severity  of  the  vengeance  taken  on  the  suitors  ;  the  divine  influence 
exerted  to  appease  the  resentment  of  the  men  of  Ithaca.  All  acts,  even 
the  most  trifling,  are  performed  as  in  the  presence  of  Deity  ;  Horace's 
critical  precept  herein  considered.  They  are  performed  too  with 
modesty  and  reverence,  as  if  Deity  were  present  but  would  be  veiled 
from  men.  Finally,  nothing  is  credited  to  Fortune  and  Fate  :  all  is 
possible  to  a  good  and  strong  spirit. 

WHEN  we  first  approached  the  study  of  Homer's  work, 
gentlemen,  two  things  seemed  to  us  fairly  certain  :  the 
first  regarded  Homer's  personality,  namely,  that  one  and 
the  same  poet  wrote  both  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  :  the 
other  affected  his  temper  and  tone,  that  they  were  those  of 
a  man  inspired  and  kindled  by  the  memory  of  a  heroic 
age  that  had  passed  away  :  and  while  trusting  that  the  fore- 
going arguments  have  in  no  small  degree  commended  these 
views  to  your  judgement,  yet  I  see  clearly  that  the  strongest 
support  for  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  poet's  attitude 
towards  religion  ;  so  I  propose  to  deal  with  that  to-day. 

First  of  all,  then,  it  happens,  almost  providentially, 
that  at  the  very  start  and  opening  of  each  poem  the  poet 

246  recognizes  and  respects  the  authority  and  precepts  of  the 
leading  religious  ideas  of  his  own  age — nay,  of  those  which 
in  all  ages  a  natural  and  genuine  piety  has  deemed  most 
important.    For  the  main  subject  of  the  Iliad  is  concerned 
directly  with  a  religious  duty,  the  duty,  that  is  to  say, 
of  hospitality,  which  Paris  has  violated  :    whence  it  was 
decreed  that  neither  the  State  sacrificial  offerings  of  Troy, 
nor  those  of  Hector  himself,  should  avail  to  ward  off  the 
coming  doom  or  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  Achilles  as 
the  agent  of  that  doom,  prepared  to  lay  down  his  life  in 
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order  to  take  vengeance  on  the  monstrous  crime.  And 
for  the  Odyssey,  no  one  can  fail  to  see  that  the  fabric  of  the 
whole  poem,  from  first  to  last,  is  wrought  on  the  same  lines  : 
whether  one  regards  the  issue  of  the  story,  or  its  method 
and  structure,  the  whole  is  throughout,  from  beginning  to 
end,  influenced  by  the  kindly  presence  of  a  Divine  Power. 
It  is,  indeed,  quite  obvious  (as  we  have  insisted  re- 
peatedly) that  the  purposed  goal  of  the  Odyssey  lies  not 
merely  in  restoring  Ulysses  in  safety  to  his  home  and 
country,  but  also  in  inflicting  punishment  upon  the  vile 
band  of  suitors,  and  re-establishing  on  a  firmer  foundation 
the  rights  and  claims  of  royalty,  of  hospitality,  and  of 
wedlock.  In  the  very  beginning  of  the  poem  this  purpose 
is  defined,  and  shown  to  be  worthy  of  being  entertained 
by  Jove  himself  and  the  council  of  the  Gods.  Notice,  too, 
how  impressively  the  first  mention  of  it  is  introduced,  not 
as  of  set  intention,  but  as  if  by  accident,  occasion  being 
supplied  in  connexion  with  the  slaughter  of  Aegisthus  : 

The  Gods 

In  Jove's  abode,  meantime,  assembled  all, 
'Midst  whom  the  Sire  of  heaven  and  earth  began. 
For  he  recalled  to  mind  Aegisthus  slain 
By  Agamemnon's  celebrated  son 
Orestes,  and  retracing  in  his  thought 
That  dread  event,  the  Immortals  thus  addressed. 

Alas  !    how  prone  are  human-kind  to  blame 
The  Powers  of  Heaven  !    From  us,  they  say,  proceed 
The  ills  which  they  endure,  yet  more  than  Fate 
Herself  inflicts,  by  their  own  crimes  incur. 
So  now  Aegisthus,  by  no  force  constrain 'd 
Of  Destiny,  Atrides'  wedded  wife 
Took  to  himself,  and  him  at  his  return 
Slew,  not  unwarn'd  of  his  own  dreadful  end 
By  us  :    for  we  commanded  Hermes  down,  247 

The  watchful  Argicide,  who  bade  him  fear 
Alike,  to  slay  the  King  or  woo  the  Queen  : 
For  that  Atrides'  son  Orestes,  soon 
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As  grown  mature,  and  eager  to  assume 

His  sway  imperial,  should  avenge  the  deed. 

So  Hermes  spake,  but  his  advice  moved  not 

Aegisthus,  on  whose  head  the  whole  arrear 

Of  vengeance  heap'd,  at  last,  hath  therefore  fallen, 

Whom  answer'd  then  Pallas  coerulean-eyed. 
Oh  Jove,  Saturnian  Sire,  o'er  all  supreme  ! 
And  well  he  merited  the  death  he  found  ; 
So  perish  all  who  shall,  like  him,  offend. 
But  with  a  bosom  anguish-rent  I  view 
Ulysses,  hapless  Chief,  who  from  his  friends 
Remote,  affliction  hath  long  time  endured 
In  yonder  woodland  isle,  the  central  boss 
Of  Ocean.1 

Truly  a  splendid  exordium  to  a  religious  poem,  an  ample 
proof  in  itself  that  we  shall  find  the  writer's  mind  fixed 
and  intent  upon  the  things  of  God.  But  it  may  well  be 
asked  why  Homer  represented  the  Gods  as  chancing,  almost 
by  accident,  after  a  mention  of  Agamemnon,  upon  the 
issue  between  Ulysses  and  the  suitors.  May  not  he  have 
wished  thus  to  safeguard  his  Deities  against  any  possible 
suspicion  of  bias  or  blind  partiality  in  favouring  this  or 
that  interest  ?  Such  a  suspicion  does  arise,  I  must  admit, 
in  the  Iliad :  there,  to  speak  truly,  Apollo,  Neptune,  and 
the  rest  manifestly  seem  each  to  have  taken  sides  already. 
For  instance,  at  the  very  opening  of  the  Iliad,  we  find 
Apollo  filled  with  rage,  because  : 

The  king  of  men  his  reverend  priest  defied.2 
Far  more  just  and  of  higher  dignity  are  the  words  of 
Jupiter  and  Minerva  in  the  Odyssey  : 

And  well  he  merited  the  death  he  found  ; 
So  perish  all  who  shall,  like  him,  offend. 

Their  reprobation  is  not  moved  by  personal  feeling  of 
their  own,  but  they  lay  down  a  fixed  and  definite — almost 
a  judicial — decree,  one  which  may  be  of  universal  applica- 
tion at  all  times. 

1  Od.  i.  28  (Cowper).  *  //.  i.  II. 
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And  I  am  inclined  to  think,  indeed,  we  may,  after  com-  248 
paring  these  two  passages,  fairly  find  here  again  an  indica- 
tion of  advancing  years  :  in  the  earlier  poem  we  have 
threatenings  and  rage,  in  the  latter  cool  and  weighty  judge- 
ment. However  this  may  be,  the  following  fact  will 
certainly  support  my  main  argument :  I  mean  the  fact 
that  the  fates  of  Agamemnon  and  the  Pelopidae,  not  once 
only,  but  all  through  the  poem,  are  purposely  emphasized. 
How  often  do  those  who  wish  to  encourage  Telemachus 
to  exert  himself  and  win  distinction  quote  the  example  of 
Orestes  as  very  recent  and  familiar  to  all ! 

For  thou  art  now  no  child,  nor  longer  mayest 
Sport  like  one.     Hast  thou  not  the  proud  report 
Heard,  how  Orestes  hath  renown  acquired 
With  all  mankind;  his  father's  murderer 
Aegisthus  slaying,  the  deceiver  base 
Who  slaughtered  Agamemnon  ?     Oh,  my  friend  ! 
(For  with  delight  thy  vigorous  growth  I  view, 
And  just  proportion)  be  thou  also  bold, 
And  merit  praise  from  ages  yet  to  come.1 

We  may  also  cite  the  warning  counsels  of  Nestor  : 

Ye  have  yourselves  doubtless,  although  remote, 

Of  Agamemnon  heard,  how  he  return 'd, 

And  how  Aegisthus  cruelly  contriv'd 

For  him  a  bloody  welcome,  but  himself 

Hath  with  his  own  life  paid  the  murderous  deed. 

Good  is  it  therefore  if  a  son  survive 

The  slain,  since  Agamemnon's  son  hath  well 

Avenged  his  father's  death.2 

If  we  weave  together  these  allusions,  and  also  Nestor's 
reply,  a  little  further  on,  when  questioned  by  Telemachus 
concerning  the  death  of  Agamemnon,3  Menelaus'  account 
in  the  next  book  of  the  story  told  him  by  old  Proteus,4 
and  lastly  Agamemnon's  own  funeral  dirge,  as  it  may  be 

1  Od.i.  296(Cowper).  2  Od.  iii.  193  (Cowper). 

3  Od.  iii.  262.  *  Od.  iv.  512. 
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styled,  chanted  by  his  shade,1  we  shall  have  pretty  clearly 
the  whole  plot,  and  that  in  no  bare  outline,  of  the  Aeschylean 
tragedy.  And  it  will  be  self-evident  what  interest  is 
aroused,  and  what  expectations  excited,  by  the  frequent 
reminder  of  this  one  story. 

Then,  too,  at  the  end  of  the  whole  Epic,  after  the  climax 
has  been  reached,  even  in  the  infernal  shades  Agamemnon 
249  once  more  appears  to  meet  the  ghosts  of  the  suitors  :  for 
what  end  but  that  both  powers  above  and  powers  below 
may  bear  witness  that  sure  penalties  are  visited  upon 
violent  ill-doers  ?  The  reason  surely  is  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  place  the  hearth  and  home  of  the  heroes  under 
the  special  guardianship  of  the  Gods,  lest  any  rising  of  the 
people  or  violence  of  powerful  neighbours  should  endamage 
their  property  in  their  absence.  How  much  this  was  to 
be  dreaded  is  shown  not  only  in  the  case  of  Ulysses  and 
Agamemnon,  but  also  by  the  words  of  Achilles  when  he 
makes  minute  inquiry  as  to  his  father  Peleus  : 

Say  also  hast  thou  heard 
Of  royal  Peleus  ?  shares  he  still  respect 
Among  his  numerous  Myrmidons,  or  scorn 
In  Hellas  and  in  Phthia,  for  that  age 
Predominates  in  his  enfeebled  limbs  ? 
For  help  is  none  in  me  ;    the  glorious  sun 
No  longer  sees  me  such,  as  when  in  aid 
Of  the  Achaians  I  o'erspread  the  field 
Of  spacious  Troy  with  all  their  bravest  slain. 
Oh  !    might  I,  vigorous  as  then,  repair 
For  one  short  moment  to  my  father's  house, 
They  all  should  tremble  ;    I  would  show  an  arm, 
Such  as  should  daunt  the  fiercest  who  presumes 
To  injure  him,  or  to  despise  his  age.2 

1  Od.  xi.  405. 

z  Od.  xi.  494  (Cowper).  Another  most  beautiful  stroke  of  nature. 
Ere  yet  Ulysses  has  had  time  to  answer,  the  very  thought  that 
Peleus  may  possibly  be  insulted,  fires  him,  and  he  takes  the  whole 
for  granted.  Thus  is  the  impetuous  character  of  Achilles  sustained 
to  the  last  moment.  (Cowper 's  Note.) 
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Achilles'  character  is  admirably  sketched  here,  and  with 
wonderful  likeness  to  that  which  we  know  in  the  Iliad : 
the  resemblance,  too,  lies  in  a  feature  which  could  hardly 
occur  to  an  imitator  save  one  of  extraordinary  care.  I  mean 
the  well-nigh  superhuman  combination  of  devotion  towards 
his  aged  father,  with  warlike  ardour  :  this  is  strikingly 
appropriate  in  one  who  yielded  Hector's  body  to  Priam, 
moved  by  mournful  recollection  of  his  own  far-away  father. 
Such  things  as  these,  however,  are  of  very  finest  texture, 
and  seem  inevitably  to  imply  the  master's  hand. 

But  to  return  to  the  religious  observances  spoken  of  in 
the  Odyssey  :  their  propriety  will  be,  I  think,  easily  allowed, 
if  we  can  entirely  free  ourselves  of  the  associations  of  our 
own  age  and,  so  to  speak,  realize  more  closely  the  unpro- 
tected homes  and  orphaned  families  of  the  heroes.  We  shall  250 
then  find  it  probable  that  Homer's  contemporaries  were 
not  wholly  mistaken  in  thinking  that  it  was  necessary  to 
place  the  royal  palace  under  the  special  guardianship  of 
the  Gods  in  the  absence  of  the  king.  May  it  not  well  be 
that  in  troubled  days  the  Powers  of  heaven  watch  with 
jealous  care  over  the  homes  of  private  citizens,  much  more 
over  those  of  heroes  ?  It  would  be,  one  would  think,  quite 
in  accord  with  the  workings  of  divine  goodness  to  extend 
a  special  care  and  a  special  protection  to  spots  in  which 
law  and  morality  had  ceased  to  prevail : 

Which  did  he  not,  their  unresisted  sway 
Would  sweep  the  world  before  them  in  their  way  ; 
Earth,  air,  and  seas,  through  empty  space  would  roll, 
And  heaven  would  fly  before  the  driving  soul.1 

Taking,  then,  his  stand  upon  this  true  principle,  Homer 
can  put  in  a  plea  which  will  in  some  measure  excuse  him  for 
representing  Ulysses  as  so  implacable,  and  the  punishments 
which  he  remorselessly  inflicts  upon  the  servants  and  hand- 
maidens who  have  betrayed  him  as  so  cruel  and  barbarous. 
1  Aen.  i.  58  (Dryden). 
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If  I  am  right,  this  is  less  due  to  the  passion  of  an  enraged 
master  than  to  the  sacred  duty  laid  upon  him  as  king  and 
head  of  a  family,  upon  whom  in  such  a  society  nothing 
was  more  vitally  incumbent  than  to  see  to  it  that  servants 
were  strictly  taught  their  duty,  and  punished  for  breach 
of  faith  and  duty  towards  their  lords.  Let  us  see  how 
firmly  he  himself  rebukes  Eurycleia  when,  with  a  woman's 
love  of  revenge,  she  was  exulting  after  the  slaughter  of 
the  suitors  : 

She  the  carnage  spread 
On  all  sides  seeing,  and  the  pools  of  blood, 
Felt  impulse  forcible  to  publish  loud 
That  wondrous  triumph  :    but  her  lord  repressed 
The  shout  of  rapture  ere  it  burst  abroad, 
And  in  winged  accents  thus  his  will  enforced. 
Silent  exult,  O  ancient  matron  dear  ! 
Shout  not,  be  still.     Unholy  is  the  voice 
Of  loud  thanksgiving  over  slaughtered  men. 
Their  own  atrocious  deeds  and  the  Gods'  will 
Have  slain  all  these  :    for  whether  noble  guest 
Arrived  or  base,  they  scoffed  at  all  alike, 
And  for  their  wickedness  have  therefore  died.1 

His  acts  are  not  those  of  a  mad  spirit  of  vengeance  : 
they  have  nothing  in  common  with  blind  passion  :  nay, 
251  they  are  acts  enjoined  upon  him  by  the  Gods,  acts  quite 
right  for  him  as  the  champion  of  the  slighted  majesty  of 
heaven  to  carry  through  to  the  bitter  end.  Hence  it  is 
not  Homer  himself  but  the  age  in  which  he  lived  which 
should  bear  the  blame  of  those  too  dreadful  and  severe 
penalties  :  the  poet  himself  we  may  freely  praise  indeed, 
in  that  he  associated  the  cruel  deed  with  holy  motives  as 
being  wrought  under  divine  sanction. 

There  is  another  point,  at  the  very  end  of  the  Odyssey, 
which  may  perhaps  give  offence  :  the  thread  of  the  story 
seems  spun  out  to  an  unnecessary  length,  and  the  plot 

1  Od.  xxii.  407  (Cowper). 
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drags  and  halts  :  the  protests  of  the  citizens  of  Ithaca,  the 
bravery  of  the  old  Laertes,  the  intervention  of  Minerva, 
are  all,  it  is  said,  narrated  at  much  too  great  length. 
Yet  he  whom  these  offend  must  needs  have  small  per- 
ception of  the  very  essence  of  Homer's  design.  For  not 
only  was  it  imperative  that  the  plotting  suitors  should  be 
punished,  but  the  people  must  be  reckoned  with,  beginning 
(as  is  ever  the  way  with  the  populace)  to  sympathize  with 
the  victims,  however  righteously  put  to  death  :  a  lesson 
must  be  read  for  the  warning  of  those  who  might  come 
after,  so  that  none  in  any  State  should  dare  to  side  with 
men  of  such  condition.  And  observe  how  skilfully  the 
poet  solves  «the  difficulty.  Ulysses  retires  from  the  town 
for  a  short  time  with  a  double  purpose  ;  partly  he  wishes 
to  allow  time  for  the  indignation  of  the  natives  of  Ithaca, 
roused  by  loss  of  their  relatives,  to  subside  :  and  partly 
he  wishes  to  see  once  more  his  old  and  careworn  father. 
While  the  friends  of  the  suitors  are  arming  themselves 
to  take  revenge,  they  are  first  met  by  Medon,  who  assures 
them,  and  no  one  was  more  fitted  to  do  so,  that  their 
relatives  had  suffered  with  divine  approval : 

Hear  me,  my  countrymen  !     Ulysses  planned 

With  no  disapprobation  of  the  Gods 

The  deed  that  ye  deplore.     I  saw,  myself, 

A  Power  immortal  at  the  Hero's  side, 

In  semblance  just  of  Mentor  ;   now  the  God, 

In  front  apparent,  led  him  on,  and  now, 

From  side  to  side  of  all  the  palace,  urged 

To  flight  the  suitors  :    heaps  on  heaps  they  fell.1 

But  those  of  them  who,  despising  Medon 's  warning,  dared  252 
to  attack  the  house  of  Laertes,  the  old  man  himself,  en- 
couraged by  Minerva,  scatters  in  flight  with  one  cast  of 
his  javelin,  killing,  moreover,  Antinous'  father,  who  had 
been  the  first  to  stir  the  people  to  arms.    Finally,  Minerva, 

1  Od.  xxiv.  443  (Cowper). 
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after  certain  portents  have  made  it  clear  that  greatest  Jove 
himself  was  at  hand  to  support  her,  authoritatively  brings 
the  whole  strife  and  issue  between  king  and  people  to  an 
end  : 

Then  flew  Ulysses  and  his  noble  son, 
With  faulchion  and  with  spear  of  double  edge, 
To  the  assault,  and  of  them  all  had  left 
None  living,  none  of  them  had  home  returned, 
But  that  Jove's  virgin  daughter  with  a  voice 
Of  loud  authority  thus  quelled  them  all. 

Peace,  O  ye  men  of  Ithaca  !    while  yet 
The  field  remains  undeluged  with  your  blood. 

So  she,  and  fear  at  once  paled  every  cheek. 
All  trembled  at  the  voice  divine  ;    their,  arms 
Escaping  from  the  grasp  fell  to  the  earth, 
And  covetous  of  longer  life,  each  fled 
Back  to  the  city.     Then  Ulysses  sent 
His  voice  abroad,  and  with  an  eagle's  force 
Sprang  on  the  people  :    but  Saturnian  Jove 
Cast  down,  incontinent,  his  smouldering  bolt 
At  Pallas'  feet,  and  thus  the  Goddess  spake. 

Laertes'  noble  son,  for  wiles  renowned  ! 
Forbear  ;    abstain  from  slaughter  :    lest  thyself 
Incur  the  anger  of  high-thundering  Jove. 

So  Pallas,  whom  Ulysses  glad  obeyed. 
Then  faithful  covenants  of  peace  between 
Both  sides  ensued,  ratified  in  the  sight 
Of  Pallas,  progeny  of  Jove,  who  seemed 
In  voice  and  form,  the  Mentor  known  to  all.1 

So  majestically  is    the  whole   action    conducted,   that 

perhaps  to  the  minds  of  some  readers  it  may  recall  the 

figure  of  the  high  priest,  staying  the  pestilence  among  the 

idolatrous  Jews,  and  standing  himself  between  the  living 

and  the  dead.2    Thus  we  realize  that  this  conclusion  could 

not  have  been  well  left  out,  seeing  that  the  interests  of  the 

most  important  classes  in  the  State  were  involved  and 

253  menaced  in  these  domestic  broils  :   since,  indeed,  the  rest 

1  Od.  xxiv.  528  (Cowper).  z  Num.  xvi.  end< 
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of  the  men  of  Ithaca  were  in  some  sort  responsible  for  the 
insult  and  wrong  done  to  the  royal  house.  If,  then,  we 
would  characterize  the  Odyssey  on  the  main  lines  of  the 
whole  work,  it  is  evident  that  it  may  well  be  styled  a 
sacred  poem,  since  its  whole  significance  and  its  structure 
turn  upon  reverence  and  devotion  to  the  Gods. 

I  pass  now  to  the  plan  and  method  by  which  the  poet 
reaches  his  aim  and  steers  his  ship  into  the  haven  where 
he  would  be.  First,  there  is  the  fact  which  is  obvious  to 
every  one,  that  nowhere  throughout  the  whole  poem  is 
the  overshadowing  presence  of  the  divine  power  absent. 
The  whole  plot  is  carried  out,  not  so  much  by  Ulysses  and 
Telemachus,  as  by  Minerva  :  Ulysses  and  his  adherents 
are  placed,  as  it  were,  under  her  protection  from  the  very 
outset :  and  nowhere,  from  first  to  last,  has  the  poet  the 
least  scruple  in  showing  her  as  solicitously  watching  over 
their  affairs  and  interests,  and  at  times,  it  may  be,  over 
the  most  trivial  details. 

In  fact,  as  often  as  I  read  the  Odyssey  afresh,  I  confess 
that  I  always  wonder  by  what  poetic  fate  it  has  happened 
that  so  many  generations  of  learned  critics  have  so  readily 
subscribed  to  the  Horatian  precept  : 

Nor  let  a  god  in  person  stand  displayed, 
Unless  the  labouring  plot  deserve  his  aid.1 

Especially  since,  by  their  own  canon,  we  should  seek  the 
rules  of  poetry  nowhere  but  in  the  works  of  the  great 
masters.  And  I  confidently  ask,  'where,  throughout  Homer, 
do  they  find  authority  for  this  celebrated  maxim  ?  '  In  the 
Odyssey,  unquestionably,  we  see  Minerva  constantly  at- 
tached to  Ulysses,  as  his  guide  and  helper  in  the  very 
smallest  affairs.  Thus  we  have  those  lines,  which  recur 
so  often,  about  Penelope  taking  refuge  from  her  cares  in 
dream  and  sleep  : 

1  Hor.  A.  P.  190  (Francis). 
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So  saying,  she  to  her  splendid  chamber  thence 
Retired,  not  sole  but  by  her  female  train 
Attended :    there  arrived,  she  wept  her  spouse, 
Her  loved  Ulysses,  till  Minerva  dropped 
The  balm  of  slumber  on  her  weary  lids.1 

254     And  the  same  Goddess  again,  when  Telemachus  is  about 
to  take  ship,  plays  her  full  part  of  an  alert  messenger  : 

Then  Pallas,  Goddess  azure-eyed,  her  thoughts 
Elsewhere  directing,  all  the  city  ranged 
In  semblance  of  Telemachus,  each  man 
Exhorting,  at  the  dusk  of  eve  to  seek 
The  gallant  ship,  and  from  Noemon,  son 
Renowned  of  Phronius,  asked,  herself,  a  bark, 
Which,  soon  as  asked,  he  promised  to  supply. 

Now  set  the  sun,  and  twilight  dimmed  the  ways, 
When,  drawing  down  his  bark  into  the  Deep, 
He  gave  her  all  her  furniture,  oars,  arms, 
And  tackle,  such  as  well-built  galleys  bear, 
Then  moored  her  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay. 
Meantime,  his  mariners  in  haste  repaired 
Down  to  the  shore,  for  Pallas  urged  them  on.2 

So  too,  as  if  at  the  touch  of  her  magic  wand,  those  she 
favours  repeatedly  stand  forth  more  comely  and  far  more 
imposing  than  they  were  before.  As  an  example  there  are 
these  fine  lines  concerning  Laertes  : 

Then,  by  the  hands 
Of  his  Sicilian  matron,  the  old  King 
Was  bathed,  anointed,  and  attired  afresh, 
And  Pallas  drawing  nigh,  dilated  more 
His  limbs,  and  gave  his  whole  majestic  form 
Increase  of  amplitude.     He  left  the  bath. 
His  son,  amazed  as  he  had  seen  a  God 
Alighted  newly  from  the  skies,  exclaimed.3 

Homer  here  shows  himself  at  his  very  sweetest,  as  in 
honouring  age  he  ever  did,  and,  now  verging  to  the  close 

1  Od.  i.  362,  xix.  602,  xxi.  356,  &c.  (Cowper). 

2  Od.  ii.  382  (Cowper).  3  Od.  xxiv.  365  (Cowper). 
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of  his  poem,  he  seems  to  linger  lovingly  over  the  subject 
that  he  loves. 

But  should  the  Horatians  object  that  in  these  just  cited 
instances  there  were  difficulties  amply  warranting  divine 
intervention,  since  Laertes'  dwelling  was  beset  by  foes  : 
what  will  they  say  to  Minerva  playing  such  inferior  parts 
as  those  of  a  shepherd,  a  messenger,  a  herald,  or  a  little 
girl  carrying  water  ?  What  justifies  her  descending  from 
her  celestial  seat  beside  Jove  himself,  merely  to  show  some 
one  his  right  road,  or  to  summon  a  meeting  of  citizens, 
or,  again,  to  seek  out  dark  recesses  in  a  cavern  where  the  255 
treasures  of  Ulysses  may  be  safely  hidden  ?  And,  indeed, 
on  one  occasion  she  deems  it  nowise  beneath  her  to  measure 
the  chance  cast  of  the  quoit  pitched  by  Ulysses,  and  to 
proclaim  him  conqueror  by  a  great  distance  : 

Swiftly  he  swung,  and  from  his  vigorous  hand 
Sent  it.     Loud  sang  the  stone,  and  as  it  flew 
The  maritime  Phaeacians  low  inclined 
Their  heads  beneath  it  ;    over  all  the  marks, 
And  far  beyond  them,  sped  the  flying  rock. 
Minerva  in  a  human  form,  the  cast 
Prodigious  measured,  and  aloud  exclaimed. 

Stranger  !    the  blind  himself  might  with  his  hands 
Feel  out  the  Vantage  here.     Thy  quoit  disdains 
Fellowship  with  a  crowd,  borne  far  beyond. 
Fear  not  a  losing  game  :    Phaeacian  none 
Will  reach  thy  measure,  much  less  overcast. 

She  ceased  ;    Ulysses,  hardy  Chief,  rejoiced 
That  in  the  circus  he  had  found  a  judge 
So  favourable.1 

Assuredly  he  displays  a  spirit  quick  and  eager  to  recog- 
nize the  actions  of  the  immortal  Gods,  a  mind  which 
firmly  believes  that  not  the  very  smallest  deed  escapes 
their  notice  :  that  he  who  has  won  their  favour  by  his 
upright  and  reverent  life  will  find  them  on  his  side  even 

1  Od.  viii.  189  (Cowper). 
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in  trivial  and  common  daily  affairs  :  and  finally — and  this 
really  involves  the  rest — that  they  reveal  their  presence 
to  brave  and  good  men  by  proofs,  slight,  no  doubt,  but 
unmistakable  to  the  men  themselves. 

Taking  Homer  as  our  test,  therefore,  Horace's  precept 
must  either  be  dismissed  to  the  gardens  of  Epicurus  as 
being  only  the  utterance  of  pleasure-seekers  and  those  who 
scout  higher  things  :  or  at  all  events  must  be  construed 
as  meaning  that,  though  nothing  really  happens  without 
the  Gods,  yet  for  the  most  part  they  do  not  speak  to  men, 
and  are  only  seen  for  a  fleeting  moment.  I  should  not 
myself  like  to  see  a  Jupiter  or  a  Hercules  appear  suddenly 
and  accidentally  at  some  crisis  :  but  should  such  a  one 
have  made  his  presence  silently  felt  throughout  the  whole 
plot  as  concerned  with  the  affairs  of  men,  then  there  would 
be  no  reason  why  I  should  disbelieve  or  resent  his  appear- 
256  ance.  Furthermore,  Horace  is  not  speaking  of  all  kinds 
of  poetry,  but  only  of  the  drama,  where,  should  some  deus 
ex  machina  be  unsuitably  introduced,  the  sight  offends  our 
eyes  and  is  obviously  unworthy  of  a  divine  power. 

Generally  speaking,  as  regards  Homeric  deities,  the 
writer  needed  great  skill,  the  greatest  self-restraint,  and 
reverent  feeling,  to  judge  rightly  when  any  one  of  them 
might  appear  openly  and  before  men's  eyes  :  when  more 
subtly  he  might  reveal  himself  to  one  or  two  only  whom 
he  specially  favoured  :  when,  finally,  he  should  be  veiled 
in  clouds  and  solemn  awfulness.  Any  poet  who  dares  to 
venture  in  that  region,  who  has  not  been  accustomed 
to  reckon  with  the  divine  presence  in  all  spheres  of  life, 
must  needs  flounder  miserably.  One  who  has  ignored 
the  fact  that  the  course  of  his  own  life  and  fortunes  is 
ordered  by  a  divine  providence  will  have  little  true  insight 
when  he  introduces  God  into  his  poems. 

But,  to  impress  my  meaning  more  completely,  let  me 
cite  some  passages  from  the  Odyssey  which  Homer  would 
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certainly  never  have  written,  had  he  not  been  most 
reverential  in  all  that  touches  religion,  and  timidly  reserved 
in  so  much  as  even  naming  the  divine  powers.  Our  first 
instance  shall  be  drawn  from  that  class  of  cases  where  the 
tutelary  deities  are  hidden  from  the  eyes  even  of  their 
favourites  : 

But  while  we  sought  my  galley  on  the  beach, 

With  tepid  tears  bedewing,  as  we  went, 

Our  cheeks,  meantime  the  Goddess  to  the  shore 

Descending,  bound  within  the  bark  a  ram 

And  sable  ewe,  passing  us  unperceived. 

For  who  hath  eyes  that  can  discern  a  God 

Going  or  coming,  if  he  shun  the  view.1 
Here  we  are  plainly  told  that  men's  guardian  angels  may 
come  and  depart  unseen,  may  bring  gifts  or  avert  evil,  or 
may  intervene  for  good  :  weak  humanity  all  the  time  257 
attributing  their  blessings  to  Fortune.  And  many  such 
instances  may  be  found  in  the  Odyssey.  One  might  well 
believe  that  Homer  felt  that  the  common  run  of  humanity 
was  not  worthy  to  receive  in  any  way  revelations  from 
celestial  spirits.  To  this  cause  must  be  attributed  the 
choice  of  the  particular  characters  assumed  by  Minerva 
when  wishing  to  help  her  friends  :  or  the  character  of  the 
dreams  by  which  Penelope,  Telemachus,  and  others  are 
advised  and  instructed  :  or  once  more,  the  alteration  now 
and  again  of  the  appearances  of  heaven  and  land  at  her 
bidding,  in  aid  of  those  she  favours  : 

Meantime  Ulysses  woke, 

Unconscious  where  :   stretched  on  his  native  soil 

He  lay,  and  knew  it  not,  long  time  exiled. 

For  Pallas,  progeny  of  Jove,  a  cloud 

Drew  dense  around  him.2 

In  one  instance  she  stays  the  course  of  the  sun  itself  for 
the  sake  of  Ulysses  : 

Thus  had  they  wept  till  rosy-fingered  morn 
Had  found  them  weeping,  but  Minerva  checked 
1  Od.  x.  569  (Cowper).  2  Od.  xiii.  187  (Cowper). 
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Night's  almost  finished  course,  and  held,  meantime, 
The  golden  dawn  close  prisoner  in  the  Deep, 
Forbidding  her  to  lead  her  coursers  forth, 
Lampus  and  Phaethon  that  furnish  light 
To  all  the  earth,  and  join  them  to  the  yoke.1 

In  this  fashion,  the  poet  uses  one  device  after  another 
for  men's  advantage,  so  that  none  should  deem  himself, 
at  any  juncture  of  life,  wholly  bereft  of  divine  providence  : 
whether  it  be  a  chance  meeting  with  friends,  or  a  change 
in  the  aspect  of  the  sky,  or  some  reversal  of  natural  events, 
or  the  swaying  and  movements  of  men's  minds.  In  his 
view  no  man  ought  ever  to  feel  positively  sure  that  he  may 
not  see  some  one  or  other  of  the  Gods  before  him  in 
human  shape : 

Antinous  !    thou  didst  not  well  to  smite 
The  wretched  vagabond.    O  thou  art  doomed 
For  ever,  if  there  be  a  God  in  heaven  ; 
For  in  similitude  of  strangers  oft, 

258         The  Gods,  who  can  with  ease  all  shapes  assume, 
Repair  to  populous  cities,  where  they  mark 
The  outrageous  and  the  righteous  deeds  of  men.2 

Heaven's  watchful  eyes  guard  even  men's  slumbers  : 
For  a  dream  too  is  from  Jove.3 

Of  not  one  of  all  the  stable  or  moving  objects  that  meet 
our  view,  neither  rains,  storms,  calms,  can  any  man  feel 
assured  that  it  may  not  denote  some  kindly  aid  of  his 
tutelary  providence. 

Thus,  while  the  deities  in  Homer's  poems  are  indeed 
continually  present  with  the  mass  of  men,  yet  they  are, 
for  the  most  part,  unperceived  by  them ;  while  to  those 
whom  they  distinguish  by  special  favour,  and  consequently 
to  the  heroic  line,  they  permit  the  peculiar  privilege 
that  such  become  conscious  of  their  intervention,  if  not 

1  Od.  xxiii.  241  (Cowper).        a  Od.  xvii.  483  (Cowper). 
3  II.  i.  63. 
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through  manifest  and  open  appearance,  yet  beyond  doubt 
by  unmistakable  signs.  Alcinous  refers  to  this  distinction, 
perhaps  more  boastfully  than  truly,  when  extolling  the 
good  fortune  of  himself  and  his  family,  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  the  stranger  Ulysses  : 

But  should  he  prove  some  Deity  from  heaven 

Descended,  then  the  Immortals  have  in  view 

Designs  not  yet  apparent  ;    for  the  Gods 

Have  ever  from  of  old  revealed  themselves 

At  our  solemnities,  have  on  our  seats 

Sat  with  us  evident,  and  shared  the  feast ; 

And  even  if  a  single  traveller 

Of  the  Phaeacians  meet  them,  all  reserve 

They  lay  aside  ;    for  with  the  Gods  we  boast 

As  near  affinity  as  do  themselves 

The  Cyclops  or  the  Giant  race  profane.1 

Far  more  after  the  poet's  mind,  I  imagine,  is  Ulysses' 
admonition  to  Telemachus  to  refrain  from  loud  utterance 
since  they  are  in  presence  of  Deity  : 

Some  Power  celestial,  doubtless,  is  within. 

To  whom  Ulysses,  ever-wise,  replied, 
Soft  !    ask  no  questions.     Give  no  vent  to  thought. 
Such  is  the  custom  of  the  Powers  divine.2 

Truly  a  speech  of  weightiest  prudence  and  instinct  with  259 
piety,  not  doubtfully  instructing  us  how  important  it  is, 
that  in  the  things  of  religion  men  should  demean  themselves 
soberly  and  with  self-control.  Mark,  moreover,  that  only 
when  departing  do  the  Gods  suffer,  as  it  were,  some  slight 
spark  of  their  divinity  to  gleam  forth  : 

She  spake,  and  as  with  eagle-wings  upborne, 
Vanished  incontinent,  but  him  inspired 
With  daring  fortitude,  and  on  his  heart 
Dearer  remembrance  of  his  Sire  impressed 
Than  ever.     Conscious  of  the  wondrous  change, 
Amazed  he  stood,  and  in  his  secret  thought 
Revolving  all,  believed  his  guest  a  God.3 

1  Od.  vii.  199  (Cowper).  z  Od.  xix.  40  (Cowper). 

3  Od.  i.  319  (Cowper). 
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However  unmistakably  they  may  reveal  themselves,  one 
would  say  it  is  to  spiritual  vision  rather  than  physical 
sense.  Now  and  then  they  take  care  to  make  employ  of 
oracular  speech,  which  often  bears  strange  testimony 
to  their  god-like  majesty  when  once  we  grasp  its  true 
significance. 

And  lastly,  which  may  perhaps  seem  surprising  to  those 
who  only  read  superficially,  I  find  that  Homer  not  merely 
shows  care,  but  even  delicate  balance  in  ordering  the 
interposition  of  his  deities,  and  addresses  himself  to  it,  if 
ever  man  did,  with  all  reverence  and  discretion  as  to  a  task 
of  weightiest  import.  He  does  not  forget  assuredly  that 
he  is  speaking  of  things  divine  in  the  presence  of  Deity 
itself.  I  would  that  those  who  sing  the  praises  of  the  God 
of  Revelation  would  less  often  forget  that  they  should 
utter  words  that  are  not  only  true,  but  solemn,  holy, 
modest,  full  of  all  reverence  and  religion. 

But  since  among  those  who  allow  that  human  affairs 
are  under  divine  rule  there  are  some  who  hold  that  the 
divine  will  itself  is  subject  to  a  certain  blind  necessity ; 
while  others  maintain  that  it  rules  and  orders  all,  limited 
only  by  the  principles  of  truth  and  goodness,  it  will  be 
worth  while  to  consider  also  what  were  the  views  of  the 
chief  of  poets  on  this  point.  And  there  is  the  more  reason 
260  for  such  inquiry  because  not  a  few  hold  that  they  find 
this  creed  of  a  rigid  fatalism  set  forth  in  the  Homeric  poems 
in  so  many  words.  As,  for  instance,  where  Minerva  herself 
declares  : 

Yet  not  the  Gods  themselves  can  save  from  death 
All-levelling,  the  man  whom  most  they  love, 
When  Fate  ordains  him  once  to  his  last  sleep.1 

But  let  those  who  are  of  this  opinion  reflect  how  it  can 
be  reconciled  with  the  noble  utterance  of  supreme  Jove, 

1  Od.  iii.  237  (Cowper). 
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which  Homer  stamped  on  the  whole  poem  at  the  outset, 
like  a  mystic  superscription  on  a  shrine  : 

Alas  !    how  prone  are  human-kind  to  blame 
The  Powers  of  Heaven  !    From  us,  they  say,  proceed 
The  ills  which  they  endure,  yet  more  than  Fate 
Herself  inflicts,  by  their  own  crimes  incur.1 

I,  at  all  events,  cannot  see  how  this  phrase,  '  More  than 
Fate  inflicts,'  can  possibly  be  reconciled  with  Stoic  belief. 
For  is  it  not  clearly  laid  down  that  an  entirely  different 
future  had  been  decreed  for  Aegisthus,  had  he  not  himself, 
by  his  own  mad  folly,  brought  crime  and  its  retribution 
on  his  own  head  ? 

Of  a  piece  with  these,  from  another  point  of  view,  are 
Ulysses'  petitions  when  in  beggar's  guise  he  puts  the  suitors, 
and  Amphinomus  in  particular,  to  the  test,  trying  to  see, 
first,  whether  they  will  be  ready  to  help  a  case  of  distress, 
and,  secondly,  whether  any  one  of  them  would  repent 
even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  as  the  phrase  goes,  and  lead 
a  better  life  : 

Minerva,  drawing  nigh 

To  Laertiades,  impelled  the  Chief 

Crusts  to  collect  or  any  pittance  small 

At  every  suitor's  hand,  for  trial's  sake 

Of  just  and  unjust.2 

Minerva  was  minded,  it  would  seem,  to  spare  even 
doomed  lives,  if  only  they  showed  themselves  worthy  of 
salvation  :  and  in  exactly  similar  fashion  the  wretched 
Aegisthus  had  by  his  own  wickedness  drawn  down  upon 
himself  a  doom  which  neither  nature  nor  destiny  had 
marked  out  for  him.  And  Amphinomus,  as  being  better 
dispositioned  than  the  rest,  is  again  urged  to  reform  his 
life,  and  shown  how  perilous  it  will  be  for  all  who  linger  261 
among  that  ribald  company  : 

For  such  as  the  complexion  of  his  lot 
By  the  appointment  of  the  Sire  of  all, 
1  Od.  i.  32  (Cowper).  *  Od.  xvii.  362  (Cowper). 
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Such  is  the  colour  of  the  mind  of  man. 

I  too,  have  been  familiar  in  my  day 

With  wealth  and  ease,  but  I  was  then  self-willed, 

And  many  wronged,  emboldened  by  the  thought 

Of  my  own  father's  and  my  brethren's  power. 

Let  no  man,  therefore,  be  unjust,  but  each 

Use  modestly  what  gift  soe'er  of  heaven. 

So  do  not  these.     These  ever  bent  I  see 

On  deeds  injurious,  the  possessions  large 

Consuming,  and  dishonouring  the  wife 

Of  one,  who  will  not,  as  I  judge,  remain 

Long  absent  from  his  home,  but  is,  perchance, 

Even  at  the  door.     Thee,  therefore,  may  the  Gods 

Steal  hence  in  time  :    ah,  meet  not  his  return 

To  his  own  country  ! l 

Nothing,  surely,  could  be  more  impressive  than  this 
appeal,  which  all  but  brings  before  our  very  vision  the  com- 
passion of  divine  majesty,  leaving  no  means  untried  rather 
than  suffer  him,  unwarned,  to  be  carried  away  blindly  by 
his  own  folly.  But  such  forbearance  is  extended  to  Am- 
phinomus  as  fruitlessly  as  to  all  the  rest :  since,  though  not 
without  some  better  feeling,  he  yet  refused  to  dissociate 
himself  from  that  shameless  herd.  Indeed,  at  the  last,  he 
is  found  aiding  and  abetting  them  at  their  worst.  Thus 
he  perishes  through  false  shame,  rather  than  be  chargeable 
with  the  smallest  lack  of  loyalty  to  his  friends. 

And,  finally,  what  else  is  implied,  I  would  ask,  by  the 
terrible  deliverance  of  the  augur  Theoclymenus,  but  that 
vengeance,  whether  divine  or  human,  after  rejection  of 
such  a  warning  must  be  pardoned  any  severity  whatsoever. 
One  may  be  forgiven  for  once  more  quoting  some  few 
lines  from  it  :  for  they  are  assuredly  a  most  worthy  con- 
clusion to  this  whole  disquisition  concerning  Homer's 

pious  reverence  : 

Then  Pallas  struck 

The  suitors  with  delirium  :    wide  they  stretch 'd 
Their  jaws  with  unspontaneous  laughter  loud  ; 
1  Od.  xviii.  136  (Cowper). 
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Their  meat   dripp'd   blood  :    tears   fiU'd  their  eyes, 

and  dire 
Presages  of  approaching  woe,  their  hearts. 

Darkly,  as  so  often  happens,  do  the  forebodings  of  the  262 
augur  intermingle  with  the  chance  mishaps  of  the  suitors 
while  gluttonously  feasting  : 

Then  thus  the  prophet  Theoclymenus. 

Ah,  miserable  men  !    what  curse  is  this 
That  takes  you  now  ?    night  wraps  itself  around 
Your  faces,  bodies,  limbs ;   the  palace  shakes 
With  peals  of  groans — and  oh,  what  floods  ye  weep  ! 
I  see  the  walls  and  arches  dappled  thick 
With  gore ;    the  vestibule  is  throng 'd,  the  court 
On  all  sides  throng'd  with  apparitions  grim 
Of  slaughter'd  men  sinking  into  the  gloom 
Of  Erebus ;   the  sun  is  blotted  out 
From  heaven,  and  midnight  whelms  you  premature. 

He  said,  they  hearing  laughed.1 

Beyond  doubt  all  tends  to  prove  that  the  Gods,  in 
Homer's  conception,  have  keenest  appreciation  for  each 
man's  deserts  :  as  for  the  poets  of  the  following  age,  if 
they  taught  a  sterner  and  more  Stoic  doctrine,  our  poet 
cannot  bear  the  blame  of  that.  Nay,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Homer's  main  purpose  is  to  show  that  the  free-will  of 
man  can  be  reconciled  with  the  power  and  goodness  of  a 
supreme  Being. 

1  Od.  xx.  345  (Cowper). 
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Homer  lived  at  a  time  when  he  would  naturally  have  been  filled  with 
loving  regret  for  the  heroic  age.  To  the  happy  fortune  of  Greek  Litera- 
ture, he  stood  forth  pre-eminently  as  a  type  and  model  to  all  who 
followed.  Discussion  of  the  question,  whether  it  be  in  the  main 
to  the  advantage  of  Poetry  that  the  best  and  greatest  poet  should  also 
be  earliest  in  time.  Some  remarks  on  so-called  Minor  Poets  :  of 
whom,  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  Arch-ilochus,  Simonides,  were  each  in  his 
and  her  own  degree.  Primary  Poets. 

IT  was  our  intention,  as  you  may  perhaps  remember, 
gentlemen,  (since  we  decided  to  make  test  in  Homer  first 
of  all,  as  was  but  fitting,  of  the  soundness  of  our  general 
theory  of  poetry),  it  was,  I  say,  our  intention,  after 
examination  of  the  poems  themselves,  to  proceed  next  to 
consider  how  far  such  historic  details  as  have  been  handed 
down  by  the  ancients  concerning  the  life,  fortunes,  and 
disposition  of  the  revered  poet  agree  with  our  inferences. 
For,  however  scanty  and  meagre,  owing  to  the  ravages  of 
time,  such  remains  may  be,  it  will  nevertheless  tend 
strongly  to  confirm  generally  such  conjectures  as  we  have 
thus  made,  should  we  seem  to  have  hit  the  mark  in  but 
one  or  two  particulars  :  and  should  this  not  be  so,  our 
estimate,  so  far  as  it  is  sound  and  sober,  will  be  little 
invalidated. 

For  example  :    relying  upon  certain  facts  in  the  poems 

264  which  seemed  of  real  importance,  we  have  concluded  that 
Homer  was  in  greater  sympathy  with  the  common  soldier 
than  with  the  leaders  and  men  of  position.     Now  it  is 
plain  to  any  one  that  our  reasoning  would  be  greatly 
fortified  if  we  found  a  tradition  that  at  some  time  or  other 
he  fought  in  the  ranks  :    but  if  no  one  has  said  so,  the 
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strength  and  even  the  probability  of  our  argument  is 
nowise  affected.  All  that  is  necessary  is  that  we  should  be 
on  our  guard,  lest,  through  over-affection  for  our  own 
theories,  we  twist  stubborn  and  awkward  facts  to  support 
our  view. 

This  then,  in  brief,  is  what  seemed  to  us  the  true  inference 
from  the  poems  themselves  ;  that  the  poet  was  oppressed 
with  enthusiasm  and  regret  for  the  manners  and  life  of 
the  '  heroic  age  ' :  that,  to  find  an  outlet  for  these  feelings, 
he  wrote  the  Iliad  in  his  prime,  the  Odyssey  in  declining 
years  :  that  in  each  poem,  whether  we  look  at  the  trend 
of  the  story  itself,  the  choice  of  the  characters  playing  the 
chief  parts  in  the  action,  the  style  of  the  narrative  and 
speeches,  or  finally  the  writer's  open  and  plainly-avowed 
political  and  religious  leanings,  we  find  traces  of  such 
a  man  as  has  just  been  described.  With  this  difference, 
however,  that  the  more  impassioned  tone  of  the  Iliad,  and 
of  Achilles  in  particular,  is  softened  and  seems  as  it  were 
to  droop  in  the  Odyssey  :  and  further,  that  the  later  poem 
faithfully  illustrates  the  sailor  type  of  character  as  the 
Iliad  the  soldier's. 

This  is  practically  all  which  by  plausible  inference  we 
gathered  from  the  poems  themselves.  It  now  remains,  by 
means  of  appeal  to  trustworthy  authorities,  to  see  how 
far  our  suppositions  are  well  founded.  Not  that  I  expect 
to  throw  new  light  on  the  subject,  or  to  submit  any  con- 
clusions other  than  those  which  sound  scholars  have  long 
ago  arrived  at  and  settled.  But,  since  I  am  addressing 
some  who  are  less  advanced,  the  point  cannot  be  entirely 
passed  over  without  leaving  the  argument  unfinished  and 
doubtful  in  a  material  part. 

And  I  must  begin,  I  think,  with  some  remarks  as  to  the  265 
date  at  which  Homer  lived.    I  have  certainly  no  pretensions 
to  contribute  anything  original  as  to  this  vexed  question, 
but  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  probably,  if  I  satisfy 
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you  that  the  learned  are  almost  all  agreed  as  to  the  date 
within  such  limits  as  can  readily  enough  be  proved  con- 
sistent with  my  own  views.  Even  Duris  the  Samian,1  who 
throws  back  the  siege  of  Troy  further  than  any  one,  and 
some  of  our  own  eminent  scholars,  who  place  it  no  more 
than  one  hundred  and  forty  years  anterior  to  the  first 
Olympiad,2  while  they  are  at  variance,  certainly,  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  fall  of  Troy,  yet  hold  views  as  to  the  date 
of  the  Homeric  poems  that  can  be  easily  reconciled.  For 
whether  with  Duris  we  date  the  siege  of  Troy  more  than 
thirteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  or  with 
Newton  only  nine  hundred,  the  weighty  testimony  of 
Thucydides,3  that  the  return  of  the  Heracleids  followed  the 
fall  of  Troy  by  no  greater  interval  than  eighty  years, 
will  remain  unaffected. 

But  if  any  one,  following  Mitford,  prefers  to  place  the 
date  of  the  Iliad  as  preceding  the  Heracleids,  we  should 
have  the  very  period  which  best  suits  our  theories.  And 
,  many  indications  of  date  scattered  here  and  there  through 
the  two  poems  certainly  tend  to  this  result :  which  the 
writer  just  named,  who  ranks  high  among  Englishmen  as 
an  authority  upon  Greek  history,  points  out  with  his 
accustomed  acuteness.4  And  he  finds  assuredly  no  slight 
support  of  his  conjectures  in  the  fact  that  hardly  any- 
where in  Homer  is  there  the  least  reference  to  what  must 
have  been  of  recent  memory,  such  as  the  migration  of 
whole  populations,  the  overthrow  of  cities,  the  downfall  and 
266  massacre  of  tribes  and  peoples.  How  important  this  fact  of 
omission  is  may  be  appreciated  when  we  consider  the  usage 
of  the  greatest  number  of  poets  :  with  whom  no  literary 
device  is  more  common  than  to  introduce  men  of  an  older 
generation  prophesying  and  predicting  events  to  happen 

1  S.    Clem.    Alex.    Strom,   i.    §  139  ;     see   Clinton,    Fast.   Heller. 
Tntrod.,  p.  vi.  2  See  Mitford,  Hist,  of  Greece,  chap.  Hi,  App. 

3  i.  12.  4  Mitford,  ubi  supra. 
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in  the  poet's  own  day.  Of  this  both  Aeschylus  and  Pindar 
furnish  splendid  examples :  and  the  more  close  they  are 
to  Homer  in  date  and  nationality,  the  more  strange  is  it 
to  find  him  almost  entirely  destitute  of  a  poetic  artifice 
(as  it  may  be  styled)  in  which  they  so  keenly  delighted. 

Mr.  Mitford  has  marshalled  many  other  events  which, 
had  they  happened  within  Homer's  knowledge,  he  would 
hardly  have  passed  unnoticed.  Being  passed  over,  they 
argue  the  poet  to  have  lived  at  a  date  too  early  to  admit 
of  his  acquaintance  with  them. 

From  Strabo  too,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  candid  and 
keen  discernment  may  select  not  a  few  records  of  similar 
tendency.  For  instance,  he  tells  us  that  certain  cities  of 
Aetolia  owed  their  foundation  to  the  Heracleids  : 1  but 
these  are  almost  the  only  cities  not  mentioned  in  the 
poet's  very  full  '  catalogue  '.  Now  Strabo  2  certainly  shows 
that  he  followed  Homer  as  his  most  trustworthy  guide 
with  regard  to  the  coast  lands  of  Greece.  In  fact  he  con- 
siders the  geographical  information  derivable  from  him  so 
complete  that  he  sometimes  throws  doubt  on  traditions  or 
beliefs  simply  because  they  are  unnoticed  by  Homer. 

And,  really,  I  incline  to  make  similar  inference  from 
what  we  read  in  the  opening  of  the  Twelfth  Book  of  the 
Iliad  as  to  the  utter  overthrow  and  destruction  of  the 
Greek  camps  and  defences  : 

This  stood,  while  Hector  and  Achilles  raged, 
While  sacred  Troy  the  warring  hosts  engaged  ; 
But  when  her  sons  were  slain,  her  city  burned, 
And  what  survived  of  Greece  to  Greece  returned, 
Then  Neptune  and  Apollo  shook  the  shore.3 

I  am  inclined,  I  repeat,  to  believe  that  Homer  was  here  267 
somewhat   anxious  lest  in  his   account  of  these  regions 
something  of  his  usual  exactitude  might  seem  wanting. 

1  Lib.  x.  6.  2  e. g.  i.  i  ;   viii.  i.  i  ;    3.  23. 

3  //.  xii.  10  (Pope). 
U  2 
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And  so  he  narrates,  or  perhaps  invents — yes,  and  describes 
with  words  that  catch  the  rush  and  roar — the  seething 
onrush  of  river  and  of  sea,  so  that  men  may  be  less 
surprised  that  no  trace  is  left  of  such  great  works.  But 
had  he  lived  many  centuries  after  the  Trojan  War,  he 
might  without  any  artifice  have  left  this  to  be  explained 
as  the  work  of  Time. 

Now  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  a  poet  so  scrupu- 
lously particular  with  regard  to  the  vicissitudes  in  the 
character  of  localities  should  be  so  utterly  silent  touching 
the  overthrow  of  noble  families  and  the  migration  of  whole 
tribes  and  peoples.  Such  considerations  as  these  have  led 
some  to  be  of  opinion  that  Homer  lived  about  Orestes'  time, 
before  the  Dorians  had  broken  in  upon  the  Peloponnesus. 

But  I  must  candidly  admit  that  there  are  facts  which 
place  no  slight  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  view.  There 
is  the  comment  of  Ephorus  quoted  in  Strabo,  where 
explanation  is  given  of  the  fact  that  Homer  at  one  time 
styles  Crete  '  hundred  citied  ',  and  at  another  '  ninety 
citied  '.  He  says  : x  '  It  is  said  that  the  last  ten  were 
built  at  a  later  date,  after  the  Trojan  era,  by  the  Dorian 
followers  of  Althaemenes  the  Argive.'  So  that  Homer 
described  Crete  in  one  place  as  it  existed  in  the  Trojan 
age,  and  in  another  as  in  his  own  time.  It  follows  neces- 
sarily that  he  must  have  written  the  latter  passage  after 
the  Peloponnesus  had  been  completely  conquered  by  the 
Dorians.  For  this  same  Althaemenes,  under  whose  rule 
Crete  became  *  hundred  citied ',  is  said  to  have  been  the 
grandson  of  that  Temenus  whom,  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  House  of  Pelops,  the  Heracleids  created  King  of 
Mycenae. 

There  is  another  real  difficulty  in  the  chronology  both  of 
268  Herodotus  and  of  Isocrates,  each  of  them  an  authority  com- 
manding respect.     Isocrates,  when  advanced  in  life,  tells 
1  Lib.  x.  15. 
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us l  that  the  Peloponnesus  was  colonized  by  the  ancestors 
of  the  Spartans  as  far  back  as  seven  hundred  years 
before  his  own  time.  Herodotus,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
born  about  half  a  century  earlier  than  Isocrates,  says  2  that 
no  more  than  four  hundred  years  separated  himself  from 
the  times  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  Hence  it  follows  that 
when  Herodotus  was  born  the  Dorians  had  been  settled 
in  the  Peloponnesus  about  five  centuries  and  a  half, 
and  that  the  date  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  is  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  the  return  of  the  Heracleids,  two 
hundred  and  thirty  after  the  siege  of  Troy. 

But  I  am  somewhat  apprehensive  that  Herodotus  may 
not,  in  fixing  these  dates,  have  had  the  advantage  of  the 
best  authority :  yet  I  hesitate  to  set  aside  his  testimony, 
especially  since  it  agrees  fairly  well  with  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  Eratosthenes  :  who,  as  is  well  known,  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  recognized  chronology  of  Grecian 
history.  I  only  call  attention  to  one  important  fact  :  in 
this  very  passage  Herodotus  clearly  implies  that  even  his 
contemporaries  were  far  from  agreed  as  to  the  date  assign- 
able to  the  great  poet.  This  is  what  he  says  :  '  For  I  am 
of  opinion  that  Hesiod  and  Homer  lived  four  hundred 
years  before  my  time  and  not  more.'  Obviously,  then,  his 
view  was  not  shared  by  all :  so  that  we  may  be  the  more 
readily  excused  for  not  adopting  it,  should  there  appear  to 
be  sufficient  reason.  And  I  think  we  must  part  company 
from  Herodotus,  so  far  at  least  as  to  hold  that  Homer 
probably  lived  not  after  but  at  the  time  of  the  Heracleids, 
when  settlements  were  being  widely  spread  and  Crete  had 
already  become  '  hundred  citied  '.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  at  such  a  time,  in  the  midst  of  a  period  of 
unsettlement  and  unrest,  he  would  naturally  make  no 
mention  of  the  Heracleids.  All  the  other  facts  square 
easily  with  this  date. 
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269  In  short,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  do  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  spend  much  time  on  this  point.  Whether  Homer,  as 
Herodotus  states,  lived  one  or  two  centuries  after  the 
Trojan  War  :  or  whether,  as  some  infer  from  the  internal 
evidence  of  his  poems,  he  was  contemporary  with  the 
Heracleids,  or  even  lived  before  them  :  it  is  abundantly 
clear  that  his  life  fell  well  within  the  lingering  survivals 
of  the  Trojan  age,  when  the  privileges  of  the  heroic  chieftain 
and  their  religious  customs  were  maintained  in  form  and 
outward  show,  though  their  essential  force  and  virtue  had 
all  but  disappeared.  And  thus  it  might  well  be,  that, 
smitten  deeply  with  regret  for  that  fast-departing  civiliza- 
tion, he  might  wish,  in  song  at  all  events,  to  hand  down 
to  future  times  its  glories  and  his  delight  in  it.  Such  we 
may  conceive  to  have  been  the  first  impulse,  so  to  speak, 
and  the  starting-point  of  each  noble  poem. 

So  much  for  the  age  in  which  Homer  lived.  As  for  his 
poverty,  his  blindness,  his  wandering  life,  especially  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  shores  of  the  Aegean  and 
Ionian  waters,  we  have  testimony  in  the  scanty  remains 
of  popular  tradition  preserved  for  us  by  Pausanias  and  the 
writer  of  *  the  life  of  Homer  '  attributed  to  Herodotus. 
Pausanias  highly  commends  him  for  the  fact  that,  unlike 
so  many  poets,  he  refused  to  accept  royal  patronage. 
After  enumerating  a  goodly  list  of  those  who  severally 
lived  under  the  protection  of  some  princely  court  he  pro- 
ceeds :  '  Hesiod  and  Homer  either  never  chanced  to  be 
brought  into  contact  with  kings  or  designedly  kept  aloof 
from  them.  The  former  preferred  a  wandering  life  by 
reason  of  his  simplicity  and  shyness  :  while  Homer  was 
both  a  persistent  traveller,  and  esteemed  the  applause  of 
the  people  more  highly  than  the  patronage  of  the  rich  and 
powerful :  although  Homer  himself  describes  Demodocus 
at  the  court  of  Alcinous,  and  tells  how  Agamemnon  left 
behind  him  a  certain  bard  to  watch  over  and  protect  his 
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wife.' l  Here  we  have,  in  my  opinion,  indubitable  proof — 
I  do  not  say,  of  what  Homer  really  was — but  at  lowest, 
of  the  general  notions  as  to  his  mode  of  life  and  charac- 
teristics current  among  his  countrymen.  We  leave  the 
learned  to  pronounce  whether,  in  particular,  those  books 
of  the  Odyssey  in  which  the  reception  accorded  to  strangers 
by  the  suitors  and  Eumaeus  respectively  is  tacitly  con-  270 
trasted,  are  not  redolent  of  the  type  (5#os)  of  man  here 
suggested. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  seems  clear  that,  considering 
the  centuries  that  have  intervened  and  the  fact  that 
there  is  an  almost  entire  dearth  of  evidence,  the  agreement 
of  such  historical  details  as  there  are  with  what  can  be 
inferred  by  probable  conjecture  from  the  internal  evidence 
of  the  poems  themselves  is  by  no  means  contemptible. 
So  we  can  now  proceed  with  better  heart  and  hope  to 
consider  the  other  Greeks  who  after  Homer  have  won 
renown  as  '  primary '  poets.  Yet  we  are  met  on  the 
threshold  by  a  question  which  seems  to  give  us  pause. 
Some  people  suspect  that  the  highest  poetry  is  bound  to 
suffer  in  any  country  in  which  it  so  happens  that  the  poet 
first  in  time  is  also  by  universal  consent  so  easily  first  in 
attainment,  as  to  have  neither  equal  nor  rival.  Therefore, 
seeing  that  Homer  alone  of  all  who  have  been  the  first  to 
essay  the  task  of  the  Muses  in  their  own  country  has  held 
undisputed  sway  among  his  countrymen,  they  refuse  to 
allow  that  any  of  them  could  well  develop  as  a  true  and 
original  poet.  For  they  all,  by  fatal  necessity,  trod  in 
his  footsteps. 

This  much  must  be  conceded,  that  admiration  for 
Homer's  poetry  and  desire  to  imitate  it  are  deeply  seated 
in  Greek  literature,  and  consequently  in  the  literature  of 
all  those  nations  which,  however  slightly,  came  under  the 
influence  of  that  ancient  culture.  Nevertheless,  for  many 
1  Attic,  chap.  2,  p.  6,  ed.  Kulm,  1696. 
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reasons  I  am  most  strongly  of  opinion,  that  so  far  from 
restraining  poetic  freedom,  the  all  but  regal  glory  of  Homer 
has  conspicuously  fostered  and  increased  it. 

In  order  to  put  this  more  clearly,  let  us  consider  for 
a  moment,  gentlemen,  by  how  many  avenues  Homer's 
poetry  must  have  wound  its  way  into  the  minds  of  his 
countrymen,  and  how  deeply  it  has  driven  its  roots.  Do 
not  suppose  that  he  drew  round  himself  a  mere  circle  of 
disciples,  though  that  he  well  might  claim  to  do,  in  the 
271  way  in  which  versifiers  of  the  present  day  are  wont  to  act, 
as  year  by  year  they  try  to  win  popularity.  The  fact  is, 
that,  in  the  public  life  of  Greece  at  that  date  there  was 
absolutely  no  walk  of  life,  either  civil  or  military,  no  duties 
of  citizenship,  public  or  private,  with  which  the  Homeric 
poems  had  not  something  in  common  :  so  true  and  life- 
like is  the  picture  which  they  give  us  of  their  age,  though 
the  picture  has  just  the  sombre  colour  of  the  survival  of 
a  decaying  period,  perhaps  making  a  greater  appeal  by  its 
very  tone  of  sadness  and  regret.  In  short,  Homer's  poems 
answered  to  the  circumstances  and  dispositions  of  his  con- 
temporaries just  as  sea-songs  nowadays  are  suited  to  the 
circumstances  and  appeal  to  the  minds  of  sailors,  and  '  the 
poet  '  took  just  the  same  place  in  popular  esteem  as 
Shakespeare,  rightly  styled  by  pre-eminence  the  Bard  of 
the  English,  does  among  ourselves. 

The  same  place,  did  I  say  ?  Nay,  one  far  more  intimate 
and  closer  to  men's  most  sacred  beliefs  and  their  domestic 
hearths  :  mainly  in  connexion  with  the  worship  of  the 
Gods,  with  which  the  recollection  of  Homer's  work  was,  as 
you  know,  always  so  closely  bound.  Every  one  will  recall 
here  what  Herodotus  says  of  Hesiod  and  Homer  :  '  These 
were  they  who  framed  a  theogony  for  the  Greeks,  and  gave 
names  to  the  Gods,  and  assigned  to  them  their  honours 
and  their  arts,  and  pointed  out  their  several  forms.' l 

1  Herod,  ii.  53. 
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Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  that  this  should  be  construed, 
as  some  have  done,  to  imply  that  they  imported,  say  from 
Egypt  and  from  Asia,  a  colony  of  new  deities  :  but  I  take 
it  to  mean  that  these  two  first  ranged  and  enshrined  in 
poems,  and  so  committed  to  men's  memories,  the  notions 
concerning  the  Gods  which  before  them  were  vague,  un- 
defined, preserved  only  by  oral  tradition  :  that  in  their 
poems  they  gave  the  origin  and  rationale  of  facts  of  con- 
stant experience,  such  as  games,  sacrifices,  and  festivals  :  272 
and  nothing  could  give  more  pleasure  to  men  who,  though 
uncultured,  were  deeply  religious. 

And  so,  not  to  dwell  on  other  qualifications  which 
eminently  fitted  him  to  charm  the  Greek  mind,  as  for 
instance  that,  great  as  he  was,  he  was  always  a  true  scion 
of  Greece  and  never  passed  far  beyond  her  boundaries ; 
or  that  he  deals  with  subjects  and  details  familiar  in 
some  degree  even  to  the  humblest,  such  as  the  changes 
in  the  fortunes  of  countries,  cities  and  noble  houses,  the 
daily  work  of  sailors,  husbandmen,  soldiers,  all  set  forth 
simply  and  truly  :  leaving  these  aside,  I  should  anticipate, 
solely  because  of  the  religious  interest,  that  Homer  would, 
in  the  briefest  possible  space  of  time,  be  in  the  hands  of 
all  who  could  read  Greek,  not  only  because  of  the  splendid 
poetry,  but  also  because  men  would  almost  constantly  be 
reminded  of  him  as  of  a  dear  and  close  friend,  in  whatever 
direction  they  turned  their  eyes  or  thoughts.  I  could 
almost  fancy  that  his  shadow,  like  that  of  a  guardian  spirit, 
was  ever  close  at  their  side  :  that  he  whose  name  and 
genius  were  so  closely  joined  with  all  that  men  held  most 
sacred,  would  himself  be  adorned  with  a  religious  halo  and 
regarded  as  worthy  of  all  men's  reverence. 

In  truth,  all  Greek  antiquity  testifies  that  this  was  so 
indeed.  To  select  a  few  proofs  from  among  many  :  Pindar 
tells  us  that  all  poets  were  called  Homeridae  from  the  name 
of  the  greatest  poet :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Homer 
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himself,  his  own  name  discarded,  is  generally  styled  The  Poet, 
and  not  only  in  the  centuries  next  succeeding  his  age,  but 
throughout  Greek  literature.  The  legends  of  the  seven 
Asiatic  cities  keenly  contesting  among  themselves,  even 
down  to  the  days  of  Tiberius,  the  honour  of  being  his 
birthplace  are  so  well  known  that  I  should  weary  you  if 
I  discussed  them  in  detail.  And,  though  the  rivalry  at 
last  only  implied  an  empty  desire  for  renown,  it  is  probable 
273  that,  at  first,  it  was  nearly  associated  with  religious  venera- 
tion. For  the  city  which  really  and  truly  could  claim 
Homer  would  justly  be  the  seat  of  his  temple,  altars,  and 
ceremonial :  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  city  itself  would 
gain  a  sanctity,  as  being  the  guardian  of  his  temple,  and 
the  high  priest  of  his  worship,  when  once  he  was  ranked 
among  the  Gods.  And,  remember,  we  read  that  his  poems 
were  more  than  once  appealed  to  in  controversies  about 
the  exact  boundaries  of  countries  :  his  words  were  treated 
as  a  decision  issuing  from  the  sacred  tripod,  so  that  he  was 
credited  with  the  divine  attribute  of  giving  oracles. 

Obviously  that  fleeting  and  merely  literary  adulation  by 
which  a  crowd  of  imitators  pay  homage  to  great  men  is 
one  thing  :  quite  another  is  that  absolute  worship  which  all 
Greece  accorded  to  her  Homer.  There  is  as  much  differ- 
ence as  between  a  man  who  has  rich  red  life-blood  coursing 
through  his  veins  and  one  whose  skin  has  been  only 
daubed  with  paint.  Granting  fully,  therefore,  that  there 
is  always  some  danger  to  his  countrymen  from  the  presence 
of  a  great  poet,  lest  those  who  come  after  may  degenerate 
into  servile  and  unworthy  imitation  :  it  is  yet  quite  evident 
that  in  Homer's  case  there  was  the  less  need  for  apprehension; 
since  a  certain  reverential  regard  placed  him  high  above 
not  merely  poets  and  authors,  but  the  whole  race  of  men. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  Homeric  style 
has  not  had  perhaps  more  influence  on  later  Greek  prose 
than  upon  the  poets  'themselves.  It  would  follow  that 
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men  framed  themselves  on  his  model  rather  as  to  spirit 
than  form  :  and  it  is  indeed  undeniable  that  the  Greek 
genius  corresponds  with  Homer's  style,  like  antistrophe 
with  strophe  in  a  choral  song,  and  wonderfully  harmonizes 
with  it.  Not  to  mention  others,  take  Herodotus  and  Plato. 
The  former  not  only  recalls  Homer  in  his  Ionic  dialect  and 
his  primitive  simplicity,  but  in  his  whole  style  of  narration, 
and  especially  in  some  ways  of  thought,  such  as  his  re-  274 
flections  on  the  frailty  of  human  life  and  the  sorrowfulness 
of  mortal  experience,  which  are  beautifully  interwoven  with 
his  story.  As  to  Plato,  men  have  in  terms  styled  him  the 
most  Homeric  of  philosophers  :  in  the  apt  words  of  Horace  : 

Is  there  a  Man,  whom  real  Genius  fires, 
Whom  an  Enthusiasm  divine  inspires, 
Who  talks  true  Greatness  :    let  him  boldly  claim 
The  sacred  Honours  of  a  Poet's  name.1 

Therefore,  so  far  as  Homer  and  the  Greeks  are  concerned, 
I  certainly  find  no  reason  for  supposing  it  unfortunate  that 
the  first  to  devote  himself  to  poetry  should  have  produced 
a  poem  which  is  a  perfect  model  in  every  way  :  unless 
it  be  thought,  forsooth,  that  owing  to  Homer's  influence 
such  eminent  writers  as  Plato,  Herodotus,  Pindar,  Aeschylus, 
and  the  rest  were  less  great  than  they  would  have  been  ; 
whereas  it  is  easy  to  see  how  great  is  the  debt  which  every 
one  of  them  owes  to  him. 

'  But  perhaps  the  case  of  Homer  and  the  Greeks  was 
exceptional  ?  '  Let  us,  if  you  will,  consider  this  question 
a  little  more  minutely.  Let  us  seek  reasons  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  subject  to  prove  that,  when  the  balance  has 
been  carefully  struck,  such  splendid  poetic  beginnings  ought 
always  and  everywhere  to  be  treated  as  a  great  asset  to 
a  nation.  And  I  certainly  hope  you  will  not  suppose  that 
this  is  merely  a  lifeless  and  academic  discussion.  It  is, 
believe  me,  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  limits  of 
1  Hor.  Sat.  i.  4.  44  (Francis). 
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imitation  should  be  carefully  and  judiciously  laid  down  : 
and  it  will  be  so  much  the  easier,  the  more  subtly  the 
wonderful  fellowship  and  intercommunion  of  great  minds 
is  appreciated,  and  the  better  it  is  understood  how  far  it  is 
allowable  for  each  to  make  use  of  others'  work  as  though  it 
were  his  own.  So  that  we  may  be  pardoned  if  we  pause 
and  linger  a  little  upon  this  question. 

Now  I  desire  that  the  essential  point  at  issue  should 
be  most  clearly  grasped.  The  question  is  as  to  true  and 
genuine  poetry,  whether  it  is  advantageous  that  in  what- 
ever region  it  may  flourish,  one  man  should  stand  out  by 
2  75  general  consent  like  a  leader  in  a  chorus  and  reign  pre- 
eminent and  unapproached.  And  it  is  necessary  here  to 
hold  fast  firmly  to  the  definition  we  have  given  of  true 
and  genuine  poetry.  We  accord  this  noble  honour  to  those 
writers  alone  who,  burning  with  an  instinctive  passion,  are 
as  it  were  compelled  to  sing,  and  by  singing  obtain  for 
themselves,  in  some  degree,  repose  and  relief.  So  that  the 
question  proposed  comes  to  this,  to  determine  whether  men, 
especially  young  men,  with  minds  full  of  strong  emotion, 
will  be  helped  to  let  their  emotion  break  forth  into  poetry 
if  they  have  a  perfect  model  before  their  eyes. 

No  doubt,  most  plausible  reasons  will  be  adduced  for 
denying  this  to  be  likely.  First  of  all  this  well-known 
passage  occurs  to  us  : 

Oh  !  the  bards  of  olden  ages,  blessed  bards  in  song- 
craft  skill'd, 

Happy  henchmen  of  the  Muses,  when  the  field  was 
yet  untill'd, 

All  the  land  is  now  apportion'd  :  bounds  to  all  the 
Arts  belong: 

Left  the  last  of  all  the  poets,  lookingkeenly,  looking  long, 

I  can  find  no  bright  new  chariot  for  the  race-course 
of  my  song.1 

1  Choerilus  ap.  Arist.  Rhet.  iii.  14.  i  ;  Sir  J.  E.  Sandys,  Hist,  of 
Classical  Scholarship,  vol.  i.  p.  40  ;  by  his  kind  permission. 
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We  must  suppose  that  many,  everywhere,  and  in  all  ages, 
who  would  fain  launch  into  verse,  when  they  remember  the 
works  left  behind  by  great  men,  recognize  either  that  they 
are  only  doing  afresh  what  has  been  already  done,  or,  at  all 
events,  that  they  will  be  wasting  time  and  toil.  On  this  view 
Greece  would  boast  fewer  poets  because  of  her  one  Homer. 
And,  worst  of  all,  it  is  urged  that  really  gifted  men  are 
perhaps  more  easily  disheartened  than  those  who  are  dull 
and  incapable.  The  keener  ear  a  man  has,  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  induce  him  to  sing,  when  he  has  once  heard 
the  wonderful  variety  of  notes  in  a  first-rate  singer's  voice. 
The  unrefined  and  unsensitive  are  easily  pleased  with  their 
own  performances. 

There  is  a  further  fact  which  I  cannot  venture  to  deny, 
that  wherever  a  poet  of  the  first  order  has  appeared,  before  276 
long  a  rank  crop  of  wretched  imitators  follows.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  apprehension  that,  for  the  same  reason, 
some  who  might  otherwise  have  produced  good  poetry  are 
reduced  to  silence,  this,  though  it  seems  plausible,  will  be 
found  hardly  reasonable  or  accordant  with  fact.  For  in 
the  present  discussion  we  do  not  give  the  title  of  poet  to 
him  who  publishes  his  verse  with  great  popular  acclaim, 
but  rather  to  the  man  who  meditates  the  Muse  at  home 
for  his  own  delectation  and  solace.  But  I  fail  to  see 
why  such  men  as  these,  though  but  unwillingly  and 
timidly  trusting  their  work  to  public  criticism,  should 
be  more  slow  to  compose  simply  because  they  may  have 
fallen  in  with  some  great  poet's  works,  and  thus  become 
more  conscious  of  their  own  mediocrity.  Indeed,  I  think 
good  reasons  could  be  assigned  for  thinking  they  might 
rather  be  stimulated  to  composition,  when  they  realize 
through  the  example  of  some  immortal  work  what  may 
be  achieved  by  the  divinely-given  power  of  inspired  poetry. 
For  as  fire  is  kindled  by  fire,  so  is  a  poet's  mind  kindled 
by  contact  with  a  brother  poet.  Timid  and  sensitive  men 
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who  before  had  scarcely,  or  perhaps  not  at  all,  acknow- 
ledged even  to  themselves  their  inmost  feelings,  have  no 
misgivings  in  sharing  these  deepest  secrets  with  a  writer 
who  has  once  won  their  sympathy  :  they  look  upon  poems 
that  are  in  tune  with  their  own  minds  and  instincts  in 
the  light  of  friends  :  so  they  gradually  become  bolder  and 
launch  forth  themselves  :  they  learn  to  smooth  life's  way 
by  solace  of  song,  and  at  last,  according  to  their  power 
and  quality,  they  bloom  forth  as  poets.  It  may  be  that, 
scattered  here  and  there,  every  great  poet  has  his  band 
of  followers  who  silently  and  secretly  cherish  the  spark 
of  genius  he  has  struck  forth  and  hold  it  all  the  dearer 
as  being  a  hidden  delight.  Consequently,  everywhere  and 
always,  we  shall  find  the  number  of  those  who  will  make 
277  good  their  title  to  be  enrolled  among  genuine  poets  greater 
than  might  have  been  expected  :  men  who  are  well  con- 
tent that  their  work  perish  with  themselves,  granting  only 
that,  while  they  live,  they  may  sing,  and  by  their  song 
enchant  the  hearts  and  ears  of  their  fellow  men. 

Nor,  again,  will  Emulation,  that  stimulus  of  genius,  that 
foster-mother  of  great  works,  be  without  its  usual  force 
and  influence  in  this  matter.  There  will  always,  I  believe, 
be  a  few  men,  men  of  great  and  enthusiastic  genius,  who, 
so  far  from  being  chilled  and  paralysed  by  the  surpassing 
beauty  of  earlier  models,  will  be  stirred  by  them  to  perfect 
their  own  style  more  and  more,  and  will  have  their  own 
hope  of  success  kindled  by  the  very  greatness  of  those 
models.  Few,  very  few,  no  doubt,  but  some  there  will 
surely  be.  The  memories  of  Miltiades  would  p.ot  suffer 
Themistocles  to  rest,  and  such  disquieting  chivalry  is  not 
confined  merely  to  those  whose  hearts  are  set  on  martial 
glory.  It  will  be  possible  to  transfer  to  literature  and  the 
Muses'  gifts  that  saying  which  is  said  to  have  fallen  from 
the  lips  of  the  greatest  of  painters,  who  was,  moreover, 
eminent  in  architecture,  when  contemplating  the  arch  of 
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some  Roman  temple  of  earlier  times  :  '  Good  indeed,'  said 
he,  '  but  what  would  you  say  if,  some  day  or  other,  you 
were  to  see  such  a  vault  as  this  hung  by  me,  almost  in 
mid  air!'  And  the  dome  of  St.  Peter  stands  witness,  as 
they  say,  that  he  marvellously  fulfilled  his  words.  So  it 
was  no  empty  vaunt,  but  the  strong  and  candid  expression 
of  a  self-confidence  that  was  justified.  There  is  no  improba- 
bility in  supposing  something  like  this  to  happen  now  and 
again  in  Poetry  also.  And  every  such  instance  would  be 
an  object-lesson,  teaching  us  how  great  is  the  benefit  and 
advantage  to  Poetry  to  have  had  splendid  beginnings. 

And  what  a  help  it  must  be,  truly,  for  those  whose 
minds  are  travailing  within,  to  have  ready  to  their  hand 
words,  phrases,  and  metre,  whereby  they  may  bring  to 
birth  the  thoughts  and  imaginations  that  are  stirring 
within  them  !  Often  and  often,  I  believe,  are  men  of 
natural  genius  tormented  because,  while  they  are  conscious 
within  them  of  great  ideas  fit  to  be  enshrined  in  verse, 
they  yet  cannot  express  them  in  language  :  indeed,  they  278 
cannot  even  in  mind  marshal  their  feelings.  But  when 
these  men  have  by  reading  learned  the  methods  and  tech- 
nique of  pure  poetry,  they  at  once  rejoice  in  the  sense 
that  a  grievous  burden  is  lifted  from  them,  and  that 
a  powerful  impulse  to  write  has  been  accorded  them. 
A  book  of  some  fine  poet  will  serve  them  as  an  arsenal, 
or,  if  you  will,  a  field  of  exercise  :  to  it  they  will  resort, 
not  to  gain  literary  material,  but  to  try  and  practise 
themselves  thoroughly  so  that  their  power  of  expression 
may  not  be  too  rigid  and  unelastic  to  correspond  to  the 
swift  movements  of  their  mind.  Their  subject  lay  already 
at  hand  and  call :  now  they  can  compass  form  and  arrange- 
ment, thanks  to  the  priceless  gift  of  ancient  masters. 

It  is  therefore  now  clear  that,  if  the  interests  of  ancient 
Greek  poetry  suffered  any  detriment  by  reason  of  one 
man's  early  and  unquestioned  supremacy,  there  was  a 
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threefold  compensation  :  first,  the  study  of  great  primary 
poets,  by  the  exquisite  sympathy  they  inspired,  struck 
out,  or  rather  gently  drew  forth,  the  hidden  fire  which  was 
latent  in  the  veins  of  other  men,  especially  those  of  a  more 
sensitive  nature  :  next,  the  better  balanced  and  more  robust 
minds  were  encouraged  to  write :  finally,  the  inexperienced 
learned  gradually  to  clothe  their  thoughts  and  emotions 
in  verse  and  metre  :  so  that  just  as  one  who  has  never 
been  trained  to  sing,  if  he  is  suddenly  carried  away  by  the 
rush  and  body  of  voice  in  an  orchestra,  realizes  what  his 
own  voice  can  truly  effect,  so  those  who  had  before  seemed 
far  removed  from  the  Muse,  when  they  become  well  read 
in  some  consummate  bard,  of  their  own  accord  let  them- 
selves be  borne  on  the  rushing  stream  of  his  melody. 

'  But,'  it  is  objected,  '  even  those  who  are  undaunted 
by  the  admired  excellence  of  bygone  genius  will  perhaps 
be  hindered  in  another  way,  and  barred  from  taking  rank 
among  primary  poets.  It  may  result  that  a  writer  may  be 
so  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  some  one  of  the  regal  few 
that  he  can  hardly  venture  to  frame  .a  period  or  a  sentence 
279  not  formed  strictly  after  his  fashion  and  model.  Or,  as 
more  often  happens,  he  may  spontaneously  and  uncon- 
sciously, out  of  mere  affection  for  his  model,  copy  him 
exactly.  We  see  this  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  daily 
life  ;  when  men  have  a  strong  affection  for  another,  when 
they  delight  in  his  intimate  friendship,  they  almost  in- 
stinctively copy  him,  even  at  times  his  gesture,  his  pose, 
his  gait.  The  greatest  care  is  needed  lest  this  go  too  far 
and  the  imitation  be  so  obvious  as  to  give  offence  ;  for 
this  detracts — though  perhaps  more  than  is  right — from 
the  reputation  even  of  a  wise  and  good  man.  Now  this 
same  imitation  in  poetry  repels  the  reader,  and  cannot  be 
indulged  in  without  imperilling  the  fair  name  and  weakening 
the  real  powers  of  the  writer.  In  a  word,  such  a  man  loses 
caste  :  he  who  might  otherwise  not  unsuccessfully  have 
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aimed  at  taking  primary  rank  is  now  in  danger  of  sinking 
to  a  mere  imitator.' 

Possibly  the  objector  will  further  insist :  '  That  this  is 
the  reason  why,  in  various  regions,  poetic  schools  have 
often  appeared,  like  those  which  are  named  after  certain 
philosophers  :  that  nothing  can  be  possibly  conceived  more 
harmful  in  result,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  hold  that 
the  versifiers  who  slavishly  imitated  Petrarch  in  Italy,  or 
Milton  in  our  own  country,  added  anything  valuable  to 
the  treasures  of  Poetry.  Indeed,  it  usually  happens,'  say 
they,  '  that  the  nations  and  men  who  are  most  apt  at 
reproducing  style  and  manner  are  generally  most  wanting 
in  originality,'  which  they  support  by  citing  the  special 
case  of  Russian  literature,  declaring  that  '  it  is  all  but 
non-existent  because  that  people  is  gifted  with  a  marvellous 
aptitude  for  acquisition  of  other  tongues,  and  readily  adapt 
themselves  to  foreign  phrase  and  idiom.' 

But  surely  all  this  applies  rather  to  the  outward  form  280 
and  manner  than  to  the  inner  secret  and  soul  of  Poetry, 
to  that  deep-seated  poetic  impulse  which  I  have  so  often 
extolled,  through  whose  aid  we  are  enabled  to  allay  our 
over-restless  emotions  by  divine  song!    Certainly,  so  far 
as  I  know,  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  hinder  this  faculty 
existing,  even  to  the  highest  degree,  in  a  writer  who  makes 
not  the  least  scruple  of  setting  forth  his  own  thoughts  in 
a  borrowed  style  and  form.    And  so  he  will  very  frequently     ^  ^  -tcA-£ 
avail  himself  of  the  phrases,   images,    and  even  whole    . 
sentences  of  other  poets  :  the  character  of  his  style,  the   , 
rhythm  of  his  verse,  will  too  closely  perhaps  suggest  his      M-^u 
favourite  master  :  but  yet  real  genius  will  not  be  wanting, 
nor  the  'diviner  mind ',  and  he  will  justly  be  ranked  among 
primary  poets,  even  though  he  has  not  skill  enough  to 
express  his  own  emotions  and  ideas  in  language  truly  his 
own.     I  am  far  from  denying  that  he  would  be  a  lesser  poet 
than  he  might  have  been,  but  still  he  will  be  a  genuine  poet. 
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But  there  is  one  rule  which  a  writer  who  is  stirred  by 
emulation  to  copy  some  other  poet  must  carefully  follow  : 
he  must  not  choose  the  same  kind  of  poetry  as  his  model. 
For  example,  one  devoted  to  Homer,  in  my  judgement, 
should  essay  Tragedy  rather  than  an  Epic.  The  difference 
of  metre  will  be  useful  in  checking  him  from  reaping 
another's  harvest,  and  from  giving  offence  by  borrowing  too 
directly  the  language,  expression,  periods,  and  sentences 
affected  by  his  favourite  poet. 

If,  therefore,  heed  be  taken  in  this  respect,  there  is  no 
reason  why  any  one  should  hesitate  to  train  himself  in 
the  constant  study  of  an  author  for  fear  of  destroying  his 
own  powers  by  over-devotion  to  another.  Rather,  indeed, 
is  it  an  important  element  in  every  study  to  learn  not  only 
the  subject  of  study,  but  also  the  opinions  and  predilections 
of  great  men  about  it.  And  even  if  it  should  chance  that 
281  some  few  among  those  born  for  better  things  should, 
through  indolence,  sink  into  being  mere  imitators,  yet  it 
is  likely  that  there  are  far  more  who  would  have  remained 
unworthily  silent  but  for  the  influence  of  some  book,  or 
even  some  portion  of  a  book,  thrown  in  their  way  by 
chance.  Why;  was  not  even  that  chief  of  Scotch  poets, 
who  was,  if  any  man,  the  architect  of  his  own  poetic 
fortune,  wont  to  be  strangely  moved,  when  a  boy,  by 
reading  the  works  of  those  who  had,  before  him,  sung  the 
charms  of  forest  and  stream  ?  Were,  therefore,  his  tones 
feeble  and  faint  when  he  himself  came  to  write  ?  Few, 
very  few,  first  find  a  road  !  but  when  found  and  marked 
out  by  greater  men,  all,  I  think,  may  keep  it  who  are 
gifted  with  the  least  tinge  of  Poetry. 

Truly,  it  is  past  belief  how  powerfully  single  words  or- 
phrases,  even  perhaps  the  cadences  of  syllables  falling  on 
the  ear  in  happy  hour,  call  forth  the  hidden  fire.  And,  the 
more  numerous  the  volumes  of  great  poets,  the  greater,  as 
all  will  allow,  the  chances  of  such  experience.  But  I  need 
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not  dwell  on  this ;  the  very  same  reasoning  which  leads  us 
inevitably  to  conclude  that  there  will  be  many  more  lovers 
of  the  Muse  in  a  land  refined  by  liberal  arts  and  studies 
than  where  a  stolid  and  savage  barbarism  prevails,  confirms 
the  belief  that  when  primary  poetry  has  once  appeared 
and  is  often  on  men's  lips  it  will  strike  root  and  extend 
its  domain. 

So  far  we  have  been  basing  our  conclusions  on  conjec- 
ture :   now,  with  your  permission,  let  us  proceed  to  actual 
fact :    let  us  make  trial  of  the  chief  representatives  of 
Greek  Poetry  who  followed  Homer,  on  whose  account  all 
this  discussion  has  arisen.    Can  it  be  supposed  for  a  moment 
that  we  should  have  had  more  poets  like  Pindar  or  Aeschylus, 
or  any  other  of  the  true  geniuses  who  appeared  at  that 
time,  if  only  no  Homer  had  led  the  way  ?    Such  a  specula- 
tion would,  I  confess,  be  impossible  to  settle  absolutely : 
yet  perhaps  we  may  not  unreasonably  draw  the  natural 
inference  from  the  fact  that  those  who  then  especially 
exhibited  the  true  native  and  divine  enthusiasm  were  most  282 
of  them  devoted  to  Homer  ('O/^piKwraroi).    Just  review 
the  company  of  poets  which  Greece  produced  during  the 
brief,  but  ever  memorable,  course  of  the  era  which  lies 
between  Pisistratus  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.     I  mean 
that  Pisistratus  who  first,  if  we  may  believe  report,  col- 
lected and  framed  together  as  an  organic  unity  the  scattered 
fragments  of  the  great  poet's  works,  and  gave  them,  so 
arranged,  into  the  hands  of  his  countrymen.     Once  this 
was  done,  forthwith  there  arose  new  aspects  of  Poetry, 
a  new  succession  of  inspired  poets — beginning  with  Alcaeus 
and  only  ending  with  Apollonius  Rhodius.    And — passing 
over  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  others  beside -,  whose  claim 
to  be  ranked  among  primary  poets  we  shall,  I  hope,  be 
able  to  consider  on  a  future  opportunity — at  all  events  no 
one  would  withhold  that  honour  from  Pindar  and  Aeschylus, 
both  of  whom  were  devoted  students  of  Homer's  poetry. 

X  2 
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But  this  is  too  wide  a  field  for  us  to  venture  upon  at 
present.  I  will  here  merely  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
so-called  Minor  Poets  :  an  appellation,  as  I  think,  to  be 
understood  as  referring  to  the  quantity,  not  the  quality, 
of  their  work :  for  time  has  so  grudged  us  their  priceless 
monuments  that  most  of  them  only  survive  in  a  few  brief 
lines.  Among  them,  as  we  all  know,  two  illustrious  pairs 
stand  out :  Alcaeus,  Sappho  :  Archilochus,  Simonides : 
all  of  whom,  moreover,  Simonides  excepted,  invented  new 
measures,  no  doubt  to  enable  them  more  fully  and  freely 
to  express  their  thronging  emotions. 

Scarcely  twenty  verses  of  Alcaeus  remain  to  us  :  and 
we,  therefore,  are  the  more  amazed  at  the  truly  divine 
strength  and  genius  which  he  has  so  clearly  and  forcibly 
exhibited  within  such  narrow  limits.  I  will  cite  two 
passages,  which  most  happily  harmonize  with  what  we 
283  learn  of  him  from  Horace.  In  the  first  he  describes  a  ship 
lately  wrecked  and  cast  on  the  cold  shore  : 

Now  here,  now  there,  the  wild  waves  sweep, 
Whilst  we  betwixt  them  o'er  the  deep, 
In  shattered  tempest-beaten  bark, 
With  labouring  ropes  are  onward  driven, 
The  billows  dashing  o'er  our  dark 
Upheaved  deck,  in  tatters  riven 
Our  sails,  whose  yawning  rents  between 
The  raging  sea  and  sky  are  seen.1 

In  another  fragment  his  characteristically  bold  and 
free  genius  rebukes  some  one — either  himself,  perhaps;  or 
another — for  being  restrained  by  false  shame  : 

I  fain  would  speak — I  fain  would  tell — 

But  shame  and  fear  my  utterance  quell 

If  aught  of  good,  if  aught  of  fair, 

Thy  tongue  were  labouring  to  declare — 

1  Gaisford,  Heph.,  p.  336  ;   Bland,  p.  29  (Merivale). 
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Nor  shame  should  dash  thy  glance,  nor  fear 
Forbid  thy  suit  to  reach  my  ear.1 

I  cannot  easily  say  definitely  how  or  why,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  even  from  these  fragmentary  remains  we  may 
infer  the  writer's  character  to  have  been  Homeric,  to  this 
extent :  that  both  in  him  and  Homer  one  is  conscious  of 
the  tone  of  a  seafarer,  not  derived  from  report  or  imagina- 
tion, but  learnt  amid  perils  and  almost  branded  on  his 
very  soul.  This  well  suits,  I  think,  with  the  regular  and 
yet  rather  vehement  metre  called  after  Alcaeus  :  beginning 
with  swift  onset,  gradually  calming,  withdrawing,  and 
finally  declining  on  a  purposed  close,  as  if  under  governance 
of  a  steady  and  experienced  pilot.  And,  further,  if  there 
be  any  musical  measure  more  fitted  than  all  others  for 
the  battle-field,  I  apprehend  that  Alcaic  verse  would  well 
accord  with  it. 

Next,  as  Alcaeus  led  the  way  in  this  severer  lyric  poetry, 
so  Sappho  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  the  first  writer 
of  lighter  and  amatory  verse  :  and  strains  of  her  muse, 
sometimes  sad  and  sobbing,  sometimes  laughing  and  jesting, 
find  fit  expression  in  the  so-styled  Sapphic  metre,  partly  284 
broken  up  in  spasmodic  bursts,  partly  borne  onward  swiftly 
and  evenly  as  though  with  a  favouring  breeze.  She,  per- 
haps, of  all  the  Greeks,  owes  least  to  Homer.  That  great 
poet's  moral  and  masculine  genius  had  little  in  common 
with  her  passionate  Aeolic  outbursts.  It  was  the  belief  of 
all  antiquity  that  her  verse  enshrines  her  own  only  too 
true  story  :  and  if  so,  it  was  out  of  a  sad  and  bitter  experi- 
ence that  she  yet  won  a  place  among  primary  poets. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  third  poet,  whose  passion  is  well 
attested  by  that  single  line  of  Horace  : 

Archilochus,  with  fierce  Resentment  warmed, 
Was  with  his  own  severe  Iambics  armed.2 

1  Bland,  22  ;  Anon.  (Edin.  Rev.)  ;  see  Arist.  Rhet.  i.  9,  ix.  3  ; 
Gaisford,  in  Heph.  above.  2  Art  of  P.,  79  (Francis). 
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I  am  not  sure  that  the  phrase  *  fierce  Resentment '  is  not 
somewhat  too  severe,  if  we  may  fairly  draw  inferences 
from  the  verses  that  survive.  While  their  tone  is  indeed 
harsh,  it  is,  nevertheless,  softened  by  the  tenderest  feeling 
for  the  limitations  of  our  life  and  for  mortal  frailty  : 

Soul  !    O  Soul !    when  round  thee  whelming 

Cares  like  mountain  surges  close, 
Patient  bear  their  mighty  rage,  and 

With  thy  strength  their  strength  oppose. 
Be  a  manly  breast  your  bulwark, 

Your  defence  firm-planted  feet : 
So  the  serried  line  of  hostile 

Spears  with  calm  composure  meet. 
Yet  in  Victory's  golden  hour, 

Raise  not  your  proud  vaunts  too  high  ; 
Nor,  if  vanquished,  meanly  stooping, 

Pierce  with  loud  lament  the  sky  : 
But  in  prosperous  fortune  so  re- 
joice, and  in  reverses  mourn, 
As  well  knowing  what  is  destined 

For  the  race  of  woman  born.1 

The  spirit  in  which  he  looked  upon  earth  and  sky  appears 
in  another  fragment  which  I  especially  commend  to  those 
critics  who  deny  that  the  ancient  poets  were  ever  successful 
in  such  descriptions  : 

Behold,  my  Glaucus  !    how  the  deep 
Heaves,  while  the  sweeping  billows  howl, 

And  round  the  promontory  steep 

The  big  black  clouds  portentous  scowl, 

With  thunder  fraught  and  lightning's  glare, 

While  Terror  rules  and  wild  Despair.2 

285  He  too  was  of  the  order  of  poets  who  mark  a  path  for 
themselves  not  merely  by  the  invention  of  new  metres  but 
also  by  striking  out  with  force  and  brilliance  a  new  line 

1  Fragm.  xiv,  Gaisford,  Poet.  Mm.,  t.  i.  294.     (Bland,  p.  7.) 

2  Ibid,  xiii,  p.  293  (Bland,  p.  7) ;  Merivale. 
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of  thought :  he  became  the  forerunner  of  Satiric  verse,  as 
Alcaeus  and  Sappho  led  in  Lyric. 

Then,  finally,  there  is  Simonides,  who  if  not  the  first  to 
write  Elegies  (Horace,  as  you  know,  leaves  this  doubtful1) 
was  certainly,  in  the  judgement  of  ancient  critics,  the 
greatest  among  those  who  wrote  in  that  mournful  strain. 
Like  Archilochus,  he  watched  and  pondered  the  changes 
and  chances  of  mortal  life  and  that  varied  web  of  ills  which 
led  the  ancients,  almost  in  set  phrase,  to  designate  mortal 
men  as  '  suffering  weaklings  '  (aegri)2;  so  watching,  not  as 
a  fellow  sufferer,  but  as  it  were  from  afar  with  dispassionate 
vision,  he  tried  to  lighten  men's  cares  by  such  pathetic 
melodies  as  taught  men  by  their  very  sweetness,  that  the 
gift  of  tears  is  (as  has  been  said  3)  the  best  gift  of  God  to 
suffering  man.  Let  me  cite  one  or  two  of  them  :  by  their 
mere  style  they  clearly  show  traces  of  Homer's  influence  : 

A  land  not  thine  hath  shed  its  dust  o'er  thee, 
A  fated  wanderer  o'er  the  Pontic  sea  ; 
No  joys  for  thee  of  sweet  regretted  home  ; 
To  sea-girt  Chios  thou  didst  never  come.4 

Grievous  disease  !    why  enviest  thou  to  men 

In  lovely  youth  to  stay  ? 
Amercing  young  Timarchus  of  his  life 

Before  his  nuptial  day  ? 

He,  in  his  father's  arms  embrac'd, 

Thus  gasp'd  with  failing  breath, — 
'  O  Timenorides,  forget  me  not, 

Thy  virtuous  child,  in  death.'  5 

Thus  much  as  to  the  Minor  Poets  :  whom  I  have  thus 
briefly  noticed,  in  order  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  the 
realms  of  Greek  poetry  were  not  narrowed,  but  rather  more 
widely  extended  through  Homer's  influence  :  and  also  that 

1  A.  P.  77.  a  Cp.  Virg.  Georg.  i.  237.  3  Juv.  xv.  131. 

4  Gaisford,  Poet.  Min.  i.  386.     (Bland,  p.  72.) 
6  Ibid.  387.     (Bland,  p.  72.) 
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286  they  might,  at  the  same  time,  serve  to  support  my  view 
of  the  true  significance  and  origin  of  poetry. 

We  next  approach,  at  length,  that  other  glory  of  Greece, 
namely  Tragedy,  the  most  grave  and  austere  order  of 
Poetry,  which  owes  its  birth  to  a  grave  and  austere  writer 
— Aeschylus. 


TAe  manifold  debt  of  Tragedy  to  Epic,  of  Aeschylus  to  Homer.  The 
chief  points  of  difference — the  less  easy  diction  and  the  simpler  plot, 
illustrated  by  an  examination  of  the  plays  of  Aeschylus.  Discus- 
sion of  the  date  of  each.  A  eschylus  to  be  ranked  with  Homer  if  only 
for  their  common  martial  vein  ;  illustrations,  mainly  naval,  from  the 
Persae.  Proof  that  this  play  is  not  meant  to  ridicule  the  Persians, 
but  that  it  contains  the  chief  elements  of  true  religious  wisdom. 

IT  was  by  a  happy  inspiration,  gentlemen,  that  Pindar 
gave  the  name  of  Homeridae1  to  those  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  graver  order  of  poetry  in  his  day,  using 
a  name  which  suggests  their  true  ancestry;  and  by  this 
name  he  implied,  I  think,  not  so  much  that  they  imitated 
Homer,  as  that  a  stream  of  his  generous  life-blood  had 
subtly  flowed  into  and  enriched  their  genius.  So  that, 
while  reading  their  works,  we  are  constantly  reminded  of 
their  great  forerunner  :  and,  however  far  from  Homeric 
themes,  they  yet  seem  unmistakably  tinged  with  a  Homeric 
character  :  just  as  travellers  in  a  country  recognize  natives 
by  their  national  type  of  feature. 

But  we  need  further  to  consider  how  far  this  dependence  288 
upon  Homer  is  true  not  only  in  the  case  of  individual  poets, 
but  throughout  the  whole  range  of  Poetry.  It  is,  in  truth, 
very  conceivable  that  just  as  Homer  stimulated  other  Epic 
writers,  so  the  whole  school  of  Tragedians  in  Greece  may 
have  had  its  origin  in  Epic  Poetry  itself.  Could  anything 
be  more  entirely  consistent  with  the  rapid,  vehement 
movement  of  Epic  than  that  a  change  of  form  should  be 
introduced  by  which,  instead  of  the  poet  narrating  a  story, 
the  persons  concerned  should  act  their  own  story  before 

1  Nem.  ii.  i. 
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men's  eyes  with  voice  and  look  and  gesture  ?  You  remember 
that  Aristotle  specially  commends  the  Homeric  Epics  as  an 
example  for  Tragedy,  and  lauds  Homer  as  '  most  dramatic  ' 
of  all  poets.  How  little  do  epic  and  dramatic  dialogues, 
after  all,  really  differ  !  The  only  distinction,  in  fact,  is 
that  the  former  always  introduce  a  speech  by  some  phrase 
like  '  Then,  in  reply,  he  spoke  ', '  To  whom  then  answered  ', 
or  the  like :  while  Tragedy,  more  boldly  direct,  tells  its 
story  at  once  through  the  mouths  of  the  characters  repre- 
sented. 

It  results,  that  the  founder  of  Tragic  drama,  whoever 
he  might  happen  to  be,  would  find  much  common  ground 
in  the  Homeric  Epics.  And  that  Aeschylus  was,  in  deed 
l\t  ^QJ  and  in  truth,  that  founder  is  acknowledged  by  the  testi- 
mony of  all  ancient  critics  :  if,  that  is,  we  dignify  by  the 
name  of  Tragedy,  not  that  motley  band  of  singers  and 
players  which  Thespis  was  the  first  to  elaborate,  but  that 
graver  and  more  refined  art  of  writing  regular  plots  ;  which 
cast  aside  all  light  raillery  and  had  a  serious  aim,  and 
also  by  addition  of  a  second  actor  approached  more  nearly 
the  familiar  usage  of  common  life. 

And,  unquestionably,  if  we  leave  aside  those  accessories 
which,  in  the  evolution  of  Tragedy,  are  especially  due  to 
Aeschylus,  such  as  his  improvement  of  the  stage,  his 
increase  of  the  number  of  actors,  his  diversion  of  the 
sportive  drama  of  Thespis  to  the  service  of  more  serious 
literature,  we  clearly  recognize  in  reading  his  dramas  that 
289  there  are  very  many  points  of  agreement  between  these 
two  eminent  poets  :  so  that  without  question  we  may 
style  Aeschylus  the  most  Homeric  of  the  Attic  Tragedians. 
Yet  I  wish  it  well  understood  that  this  should  be  construed 
as  meaning  that  the  disciple  recalls  the  master,  not  by 
external  tricks  of  expression  or  gesture,  but  by  a  deep- 
seated  sympathy,  so  much  so  that  the  resemblance  may 
not  be  very  obvious  to  superficial  readers.  But  we  shall 
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perhaps  better  appreciate  the  resemblance  between  them 
if  I  first  briefly  indicate  their  main  contrasts. 

We  designate  Aeschylus  '  most  Homeric  ',  therefore,  not 
as  approaching  more  nearly  than  others  the  Homeric  type 
and  standard  in  diction  and  rhythm  :  for  indeed  his  well- 
known  fullness  of  diction,  the  force  and  sonorousness  of  his 
expressions,  heaped  high  one  upon  another,  little  resemble 
even  in  mere  sound  Homer's  vivid  swiftness.  We  can  well 
understand  that  Aristophanes  had  fair  ground  for  laughing 
at  him  in  his  well-known  lines  : 

Now  for  your  answer,  illustrious  architect, 

Founder  of  lofty  theatrical  lays  ! 
Patron  in  chief  of  our  tragical  trumperies  ! 

Open  the  floodgate  of  figure  and  phrase !  l 

where  he  seems  to  censure  not  merely  high-flown  and 
ambitious  diction,  but  also  that  too  obvious  effort  and 
labour  which  Aeschylus  painfully  betrays  in  his  narration  ; 
he  is  successful,  I  admit,  in  the  result,  but  we  are  always 
conscious  of  the  effort  he  has  made.  While  Homer,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  carried  forward,  as  though  with  favouring 
gales,  in  happy  swiftness,  like  Virgil's  dove,  which 

leaves  her  callow  care,  and  cleaves  the  skies  : 
At  first  she  flutters  :    but  at  length  she  springs 
To  smoother  flight,  and  shoots  upon  her  wings.2 

But  this  Aeschylean  heaviness  (let  not  the  word  be  taken  290 
amiss,  I  do  not  mean  a  slow  and  dull  mind,  but  simply 
a  certain  cumbrous  difficulty  of  expression  and  manner) — 
this  heaviness,  I  repeat,  showed  itself  in  two  ways  :  some- 
times varying  and  expressing  one  subject  in  many  ways, 
sometimes  moving  slowly  step  by  step  towards  the  goal  by 
means  of  epithets  heaped  one  on  another  :  and  this  ex- 
plains the  clever  phrase  of  Aristophanes  styling  the  poet 
an  illustrious  '  architect  '.  A  notable  example  is  afforded 

1  Frogs,  1004  (Frere).  2  Aen.  v.  217  (Dryden). 
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by  the  Choric  hymn  of  the  Theban  maidens  lamenting  the 
fate  of  the  house  of  Oedipus  : 

I  fear  her  might  who  doth  this  whole  house  wreck, 

The  Goddess  unlike  Gods, 
The  prophetess  of  evil  all  too  true, 
The  Erinnys  of  thy  father's  imprecations, 

Lest  she  fulfil  the  curse, 

O'er- wrathful,  frenzy-fraught, 

The  curse  of  Oedipus, 

Laying  his  children  low.1 

There  is  nothing  trivial  or  otiose  here  :  every  word  is 
fraught  with  deepest  feeling.  But  it  strikes  us  as  crude 
and  uncouth,  because  it  is  simply  the  same  thing  repeated 
again  and  again. 

Those  familiar  and  splendid  lines  concerning  the  sacrifice 
of  Iphigenia  have  before  now  been  quoted  by  a  learned 
scholar  in  support  of  the  very  same  criticism  : 

And  Paean  I  invoke 
As  Healer,  lest  she  on  the  Danai  send 

Delays  that  keep  the  ships 

Long  time  with  hostile  blasts, 
So  urging  on  a  new,  strange  sacrifice, 

Unblest,  unfesti vailed, 
By  natural  growth  artificer  of  strife, 
Bearing  far  other  fruit  than  wife's  true  fear  ; 

For  there  abideth  yet, 

Fearful,  recurring  still, 
Ruling  the  house,  full  subtle,  unforgetting, 

Vengeance  for  children  slain.2 

291  Any  one  who,  arguing  from  the  structure  of  these  lines, 
ventures  to  accuse  the  great  poet  of  not  taking  pains  will 
do  him  an  injustice.  I  should  rather  say,  that  he  errs  from 
taking  too  great  pains,  as  is  often  the  wont  of  those  who 
are  so  wholly  intent  on  their  subject  that  they  take  little 
account  of  refinements  of  phrase  and  measure  :  their  one 

1  Theb.  717  (Plumptre).  2  A  gam.  144  (Plumptre). 
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aim  and  object  is  to  express  fully  and  freely  what  they 
have  in  their  minds. 

Further,  the  undoubted  facts  that  the  plots  of  his  plays 
are  rather  simple  than  subtle  :  that  the  great  issues  hang 
on  the  action  of  very  few  persons  :  that  in  Aeschylus' 
hands  the  course  of  fortune  is  wont  to  drag,  being  little 
varied  by  change  or  reversal — all  point  to  the  same  con- 
clusion :  they  show  us  that  the  writer  had  not  a  ready 
style  :  that  his  range,  as  it  were,  both  as  to  men  and 
subjects,  was  limited  ;  but  that,  in  whatsoever  he  had 
once  determined  to  represent,  whether  story  or  character, 
no  possible  care,  no  subtle  insight,  on  his  part,  are  ever 
to  seek. 

Let  us  review,  gentlemen,  the  general  scheme  of  each 
of  his  plays  which  remain  to  us.  It  is  marvellous  out  of 
what  slight  material  and  furniture  such  weighty  plots  are 
so  powerfully  wrought.  We  shall  endeavour,  moreover,  to 
take  the  plays  in  the  probable  order  of  their  production ; 
for  this  order,  once  rightly  grasped,  may  very  materially 
assist  our  judgement.  --  ,  ^  <^r(. 

First  in  order,  then,  scholars  place  the  Persae  :  a  play 
which  Aeschylus  is  said  to  have  produced  in  the  seventh 
It ^  year  after  the  battle  of  Tlataea,1  while  the  contest  f or  tu*  /VV|^  r. , 
maritime  supremacy  in  the  Aegean  still  continued.  And 
with  this  date  the  motive  and  tendency  of  the  play  itself 
agree  excellently,  breathing  as  it  does  the  spirit  of  war, 
especially  of  naval  war.  Now,  if  we  reckon  up  the  charac-  292 
ters,  we  shall  find  that  the  conduct  of  the  Persae  is  almost 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  no  more  than  three  actors — the 
Chorus,  Atossa,  and  the  shade  of  Darius.  For  little  account 
need  be  taken  here  of  Xerxes  himself,  who  does  nothing 
but  pour  out  a  torrent  of  grief.  And  if  we  allow  that  this 
is  explained,  in  some  degree  at  least,  by  the  hitherto 
undeveloped  and  primitive  form  of  Tragic  Drama,  to  which 
1  Clinton,  Fast.  Hetten.,  Ol.  77.  I. 
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Aeschylus  himself  was  the  first  to  add  a  second  player, 
nevertheless  the  poet  himself,  I  think,  must  be  held  respon- 
sible in  so  far  as  he  never  attempted  to  vary  this  simplicity 
by  new  scenic  devices,  but  was  entirely  content  to  set 
vividly  before  us  his  two  or  three  characters,  worked  up 
in  perfect  form.  To  him  too  it  is  due  that  the  play  is 
composed  only  of  bare  narrative,  with  no  problem  to 
solve,  no  sudden  surprise  to  interest  us.  Only,  as  is  hinted 
from  the  outset,  the  '  pathos  '  of  the  disaster  deepens  at 
every  step  until  at  last  the  certain  news  is  brought  and 
all  is  turned  to  mourning  and  to  woe. 

I  now  come  to  the  Prometheus  Vinctus  :  for  we  are  told 
that  the  same  tetralogy  included  both  the  Persae  and 
Prometheus  the  Firebearer,la.nd  as  the  latter  is,  in  a  sense, 
the  first  part  of  the  Vinctus,  I  apprehend  it  could  not  have 
had  long  priority.  The  general  style  of  this  play,  so  far 
as  it  survives  for  us,  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the 
Persae,  proceeding  from  first  to  last  in  one  even  tenor, 
without  either  any  sudden  change  of  event  or  unlooked-for 
tangle  of  motive  :  I  confess  that  it  is  distinguished  by 
a  richer  stage,  first  by  the  appearance  of  the  sea-nymphs, 
then  of  Neptune,  and  finally,  of  the  restless,  wandering  lo. 
But  truly,  in  my  judgement,  Aeschylus  seems  in  this  play 
to  give  himself  wider  range  than  anywhere  throughout  his 
work,  and  to  approach  more  nearly  the  Homeric  ease  and 
293  swiftness  :  though,  in  spite  of  this,  the  utmost  simplicity 
of  plot  is  maintained  throughout.  The  actors  enter  and 
depart,  the  tragic  situation  never  alters. 

And,  perhaps,  the  same  qualities  are  even  more  clearly 
still  exhibited  in  the  splendid  tragedy  styled  The  Seven 
against  Thebes.  We  are  unable  to  fix  the  exact  date  of 
its  production  :  though  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes 2 
tells  us  that  it  was  written  after  the  Persae.  In  this, 
Eteocles  by  himself  alone  sustains  the  burden  of  the  whole 
1  Arg.  in  Persae.  a  Frogs,  1026. 
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play,  and  to  such  a  degree,  indeed,  that  it  impresses  us 
less  as  a  drama  than  as  a  sort  of  tragic  pageant  exhibited 
before  him.  No  one  appears  in  person  ;  Amphiaraus, 
Capaneus,  and  the  rest  may  be  said  to  come  forward,  but 
only  in  the  words  of  the  messenger.  In  short,  the  poet  here 
so  completely  indulges  his  characteristic  simplicity  that  he 
has  all  but  bereft  his  play  of  dramatic  form. 

As  for  the  appearance  on  the  stage  at  the  poem's  very 
close,  of  Antigone  and  her  sister,  and  the  creation  of  a  new 
interest  by  the  intermingling  of  their  grief  for  the  loss  of 
their  brothers  with  the  general  rejoicings  at  the  victory 
which  saved  the  city,  I  think  that  Aeschylus  was  here 
rather  following  the  manner  of  Sophocles  (who  began 
about  this  time  to  rule  the  stage)  than  his  own  taste  and 
judgement. 

And  yet  here  too,  at  the  end  of  the  play,  I  recognize 
a  true  Aeschylean  touch,  in  that  we  are  left  still  anxious 
in  mind,  the  issue  uncertain  and  incomplete.  It  is  like 
hearing  music  when  the  harmony  fails  at  some  point  ;  the 
sound  remains  as  it  were  suspended  in  air,  without  duly 
returning,  rounded  and  complete,  to  earth.  Consider 
whether  the  final  lines  of  the  Prometheus  are  not  of  this 
character  also  : 

Such  is  the  storm  from  Zeus 

That  comes  as  working  fear, 

In  terrors  manifest.  294 

O  Mother  venerable  ! 

O  Aether  !    rolling  round 

The  common  light  of  all, 

See'st  thou  what  wrongs  I  bear  ?  x 

Nor  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Choephorae  much  more 
complete  : 

Where  will  it  end  ?    where  will  it  cease  at  last, 

The  mighty  Ate  dread, 

Lulled  into  slumber  deep  ?  2 
1  Prom.,  HID  (Plumptre).          *  Choeph.  1075  (Plumptre). 
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However,  the  case  of  the  Prometheus,  the  Agamemnon, 
and  the  Choephorae  seems  somewhat  different  from  that 
of  the  other  plays  :  inasmuch  as  each  of  these  three  is 
one  of  the  earlier  plays  of  a  trilogy,  not  a  complete 
tragedy  in  itself.  So  that  it  is  natural  for  them  to  involve 
something  beyond  them  for  completion.  But  we  have 
no  evidence  of  anything  of  the  kind  in  connexion  with 
The  Seven  against  Thebes.  And  so  we  may,  as  I  said,  infer 
that  its  close  is  formed  on  the  model  of  Sophocles.  We 
say  nothing  at  present  of  any  more  weighty  and  higher 
lesson  which  the  poet  may  have  intended  to  convey  by 
constructing  his  story  on  this  plan  :  the  conclusion  stands 
that  we  may  quote  this  play  too  as  evidence  of  the 
simplicity  of  Aeschylus. 

What  shall  we  say  of  that  most  beautiful  drama,  The 
Suppliants  ?  for  this  has  been  placed  next  in  date  to 
The  Seven  against  Thebes  by  what  seems  to  me  a  probable 
and  almost  certain  conjecture.  For  though  the  ancient  critics, 
as  far  as  I  know,  are  silent  on  the  point,  we  are  not  without 
grounds  for  inference.  We  have  only  to  bear  in  mind  that 
Aeschylus,  like  later  dramatists,  especially  those  of  Athens, 
had  regard  now  and  again  to  the  political  circumstances 
of  the  moment  in  planning  his  plays.  It  is  perfectly  clear, 
moreover,  from  the  mere  outline  of  The  Suppliants,  that 
the  writer  had  mainly  two  regions  of  the  earth  in  view — 
Egypt  and  the  coast  of  Argolis  :  and  it  is  also  unquestioned 
that,  during  the  life  of  Aeschylus,  the  thoughts  and  cares 
of  the  Athenian  people  were  much  occupied  with -those 
tj6-C  two  countries.  Four  years  before  his  death  there  occurred 
295  the^Egyptian  revolt,  when  Inarus  attacked  the  Persians,1 
and,  as  we  all  know,  the  Athenians  at  once  intervened 
with  a  considerable  force.  Thus  Egypt  was  on  every 
Athenian's  lips,  and  the  populace  would  eagerly  fasten  on 
anything  relating  to  that  quarter.  The  same  year  saw  the 
1  Clinton,  Fast.  Hellen.,  Ol.  80.  I  ;  81.  i. 
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commencement  of  the  notable  quarrel  which  broke  out 
between  the  Spartans  and  the  Athenians  on  account  of 
their  differences  at  the  siege  of  Ithome  in  the  Messenian 
war  : l  and  this  caused  the  Athenians,  in  their  indignation, 
to  intrigue  for  an  alliance  with  Argos.  May  we  not  suppose, 
as  suggested  by  a  learned  scholar,2  that  Aeschylus  having 
met  with  a  story  which  was  concerned  both  with  Egypt 
and  Argos,  adapted  it,  with  little  difficulty,  to  the  existing 
political  situation  ? — by  this  means  complimenting  and 
conciliating  the  Argives  and  also  pleasing  such  of  his 
countrymen  as  had  either  made  the  Egyptian  campaign 
or  had  lost  friends  in  the  war  there. 

I  certainly  think  that  the  simplicity  (d^eXcia)  of  the  poem 
itself  agrees  admirably  with  this  theory.  Does  it  not  much 
avail  towards  soothing  men's  ruffled  sensibilities  if,  not  by 
any  artifice  in  the  narrative,  nor  after  a  violent  struggle  or 
fierce  excitement,  but  merely  by  the  equable  course  of  the 
plot,  they  are  brought  to  a  conclusion  to  which  human  law, 
divine  righteousness,  and  the  sacred  rights  of  suppliants 
alike  point  ?  Of  character  or  yOos,  as  the  critics  call  it, 
I  should  almost  say  this  play  exhibits  none.  It  is  assuredly 
so  constituted  in  this  respect  as  to  depict  classes  of  men 
generally;  not  particular  individuals.  Even  the  daughters 
of  Danaus  are  not  individuals,  but  types  of  all  women 
who  are  or  might  ever  be  suppliants' :  so  Pelasgus  and  the 
Argive  people  are  types  of  monarchs  and  of  popular  crowds. 
Think,  too,  of  the  simplicity  of  the  story,  the  absence  of 
all  intricacy  in  it.  The  maidens  approach  the  shore,  invoke 
the  protection  of  the  Argives,  are  hospitably  received,  are 
saved  from  the  menace  of  their  pursuers,  and  regain  their 
freedom.  There  is  no  place  here  for  intricate  problems  or 
ingenious  solutions.  Those  who  only  care  for  these  subtleties  296 
will,  I  think,  find  perusal  of  The  Suppliants  simply  tedious. 

1  Clinton,  Fast.  Hellen.,  Ol.  79.  4. 

2  Muller,  quoted  in  Butler's  Notes  to  The  Suppliants,  p.  98, 
1292  y 
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There  remains  the  most  splendid  set  of  all  the  plays — 
the  Oresteian  trilogy  :  I  admit  that  the  texture  of  this 
is  of  a  less  simple  pattern ;  yet  it  should  be  remembered 
that  Aeschylus  produced  it  almost  at  the  very  end  of 
his  career,  and  thus  when  his  supremacy  was  not  un- 
questioned and  he  found  Sophocles  his  successful  rival. 
It  may  well  be,  therefore,  that  he  changed  his  manner 
not  so  much  on  his  own  judgement,  as  in  deference  to  the 
times  and  to  the  taste  of  the  Greek  stage — if  indeed  we  are 
to  say  it  was  really  changed.  But  after  all,  what  reason 
is  there,  I  would  ask,  for  holding  even  these  plays  anywise 
wanting  in  Aeschylus'  characteristic  simplicity  ?  There  is 
certainly  a  larger  number  of  actors  on  the  stage,  and  they 
are  severally  more  carefully  distinguished  :  there  is  greater 
boldness  in  varying  the  feelings  appealed  to,  the  places 
described,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  actors.  But  even  so, 
how  widely  removed  are  all  these  from  the  clever  artifices 
of  his  successors  !  Only  compare  the  Choephome  with  the 
Electra  of  Sophocles  ;  any  one  can  see  and  appreciate  that 
the  latter  is  full  of  arts  and  devices  from  which  the  other 
is  wholly  free. 

In  short,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  style 
of  Aeschylus  is  more  learned  and  more  severe  than  that  of 
Homer,  yet  also  as  a  rule  more  rigid  and  unelastic  :  and 
this  may  be  inferred  not  only  by  taking  account  of  his 
plays  and  their  characters,  but  by  the  further  fact  that  our 
good  Aeschylus  very  rarely  varies  his  cadences  or  metrical 
forms.  Take  eighty  or  a  hundred  lines  of  his  iambics -at 
random  and  compare  them  with  a  similar  number  taken 
from  Sophocles  (even  more  would  this  be  the  case  with 
Aristophanes) ;  and  it  will  be  surprising  indeed  if  by  mere 
297  test  of  ear  the  rhythm  of  the  later  poets  is  not  mani- 
festly lighter  in  movement  and  more  readily  varied  to  the 
writer's  theme. 

It  may  be  asked  in  what  sense,  then,  can  Aeschylus  be 
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called  the  most  Homeric  of  poets  ?  I  answer  shortly  that 
it  is  because  he  takes  delight  in  the  same  things  as  Homer 
does,  and  like  Homer  was  wont  to  throw  himself  whole- 
heartedly  into  the  affairs  and  business  of  life.  This  is  J2  \  V 
most  obvious  and  recognizable  in  his  treatment  of  military 
and,  still  more,  of  naval  affairs.  And  what  in  Homer's  case 
we  can  only  conjecturally  infer  is  established  in  the  case 
of  Aeschylus  by  the  unquestionable  testimony  of  ancient 
writers  :  that  he  was  highly  distinguished  as  a  soldier 
the  most  warlike  era  of  Greece.  His  own  renown  is  asso- 
ciated  with  the  immortal  names  of  Marathon,  Salamis, 
and  Plataea,1  as  the  noted  marbles  still  preserved  within 
these  walls  bear  witness  :  2  and  so  did  that  painting  of 
the  battle  of  Marathon  which,  according  to  Pausanias,3 
adorned  the  theatre  at  Athens  :  we  have,  moreover,  the 
lines  inscribed  on  the  poet's  tomb  : 4 

Athenian  Aeschylus,  Euphorio's  son, 

Buried  in  Gela's  fields,  these  lines  declare  : 

His  deeds  are  register 'd  at  Marathon, 

Known  to  the  deep-hair 'd  Mede  who  met  him  there,5 

— and   this   inscription    was   said,    on   the    authority   of 
Pausanias,  to  have  been  written  by  the  poet  himself. 

But  there  is  no  need  to  labour  the  question  :  for  nothing 
about  him  is  better  known  than  that  at  the  very  time  of 
his  life  when  he  betook  himself  to  the  stage  and  the  writing 
of  Tragedy,  he,  with  his  two  brothers,  was  exposed  to  the 
sternest  martial  toil  and  danger.  This  may  well  be  the 
ver^r  reason  why  there  is  generally  a  graver  and  loftier 
ring  in  the  work  of  Aeschylus  than  in  the  other  great 
Tragedians.  For  it  was  no  ordinary  or  trivial  contest  that 
was  then  impending,  no  mere  worthless  crown  in  the  games 
for  which  he  was  striving,  but  the  times  were  pre-eminently  298 

1  Life  of  Aeschylus,  quoted  in  Butler's  Aeschylus,  viii.  3. 

2  Clinton,  Fast.  Hellen.,  Ol.  72.  3.  3  Attic,  c.  21. 

4  Life,  4;  Paus.  Attic.  14.  5  C.  M.  (Bland,  p.  94). 
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of  a  character  calculated  to  rouse  and  urge  towards  great 
deeds  the  soul  of  a  great  poet.  And  perhaps  this  explains 
his  comparative  inattention  to  smaller  details  :  for  one  is 
conscious  of  a  kind  of  lofty  carelessness  such  as  might  not 
ill  become  soldiers  at  a  time  of  peril  to  their  country. 

But  leaving  surmise,  all  historical  authorities  prove  that 
Aeschylus  saw  active  service,  and  his  poems  themselves, 
even  on  superficial  perusal  merely,  seem  redolent,  as  it 
were,  of  war  and  arms.  They  show  him  often  glorying  in 
the  circumstances,  first  that  he  is  himself  an  Athenian, 
and  secondly  that  Athens  had  so  happily  won  for  herself 
victory  and  freedom.  I  am  of  course  thinking  here  chiefly 
of  the  Persae,  for  (whatever  verdict  may  be  passed  as  to 
the  rest)  that  play  unquestionably,  and  without  any  dis- 
guise, bears  witness  to  a  mind  keenly  interested  in  affairs 
of  State  and  martial  cares  ;  so  much  so  that  Mr.  Mitford, 
well  accustomed  to  weigh  historic  evidence,  has  no  hesita- 
tion in  treating  it  as  material  for  history.1  How  easily 
we  can  suppose  the  question  of  the  chorus  of  old  men  in 
the  Persae  spoken  by  some  old  campaigner  : 

Is  it  the  archer's  bow  that  wins  the  day  ? 

Or  does  the  strength  prevail 
Of  iron  point  that  heads  the  spear's  strong  shaft  ?  2 

Thus  they  still  maintain  their  old  campaigning  instincts 
so  far  as  to  indicate  nationality  by  characteristic  weapons 
and  manner  of  combat,  and  are  eagerly  curious  not  merely 
as  to  which  army,  but  which  manner  of  warfare,  proved 
superior.  Note,  too,  that  in  their  laudation  of  the  reign  of 
Darius  they  begin  with  military  prowess  : 

For  first  we  showed  the  world  our  noble  hosts ; 

And  laws  of  tower-like  strength 
Directed  all  things  :    and  our  backward  march 
After  our  wars  unhurt,  unsuffering  led 
Our  prospering  armies  home.3 

1  Cap.  viii,  §  5.  *  Persae,  152  (Plumptre). 

*  Persae,  864  (Plumptre). 
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Again,  there  is  the  description  of  Xerxes'  dispersed  and  299 
retreating  legions  risking  the  passage  of  the  frozen  river  : 

And  after  that  the  host 
Ceased  from  its  instant  calling  on  the  Gods, 
It  crosses  o'er  the  glassy,  frozen  stream  ; 
And  whosoe'er  set  forth  before  the  rays 
Of  the  bright  God  were  shed  abroad,  was  saved : 
For  soon  the  glorious  sun  with  burning  blaze 
Reached  the  mid-stream  and  warmed  it  with  its  flame, 
And  they,  confused,  each  on  the  other  fell. 
Blest  then  was  he  whose  soul  most  speedily 
Breathed  out  its  life.1 

This,  unless  I  mistake,  is  the  language  of  one  not  altogether 
a  stranger  to  the  very  experiences  related  :  or  at  any 
rate  of  one  who  thoroughly  understands  the  thoughts 
and  emotions  of  soldiers  striving  against  such  fortunes. 
For  in  plight  like  this  the  hearts  of  truly  brave  men,  in 
some  sort  sink  and  droop,  though  at  other  times  undaunted 
and  unmoved  even  in  the  supreme  hazard  of  actual  combat. 
But,  after  all,  these  are  qualities  of  a  soldier  and  lands- 
man. The  peculiar  and  especial  glory  of  Aeschylus,  on  the  • 
other  hand,  as  became  an  Athenian  and  a  member  of  one  \ 
of  the  noblest  families  (e/c  T<OV  evTrarpiSwv),  was  connected 
with  the  sea  and  with  maritime  warfare.  Hear  first  with 
what  force  of  utterance  and  beauty  of  choicest  measure 
and  verse  do  the  Persian  elders  claim  first  honours  for  their 
country  by  land  or  sea  : 

For  Fate  of  old,  by  the  high  Gods'  decree, 
Prevailed,  and  on  the  Persians  laid  this  task, 

Wars  with  the  crash  of  towers, 
And  set  the  surge  of  horsemen  in  array, 
And  the  fierce  sack  that  lays  a  city  low. 

So  far  of  war  by  land  :    and  truly  these  are  splendid 
1  Persae,  507  (Plumptre). 
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verses  ;  but  note,  pray,  how  when  once  he  comes  to  sea 
warfare  the  poet  is,  as  it  were,  carried  beyond  himself : 

But  now  they  learnt  to  look  on  ocean  plains, 
The  wide  sea  hoary  with  the  violent  blast, 
300  Waxing  o'er  confident 

In  cables  formed  of  many  a  slender  strand 
And  rare  device  of  transport  for  the  host.1 

One  should  be  a  genuine  seaman  to  sympathize  fully  with 
Aeschylus  here.  Otherwise  he  will  with  difficulty,  if  at  all, 
understand  why  a  person  need  learn  how  to  gaze  into  the 
depths  of  the  sea  :  and  will  fail  rightly  to  picture  what 
is  meant  by  an  '  ocean  plain  ',  a  plain,  that  is,  covered 
with  coral  and  seaweed. 

But,  in  this  connexion,  the  speech  of  the  messenger 
describing  the  battle  of  Salamis  stands  pre-eminent  ;  and 
indeed  is  so  well  known  that  it  will  be  sufficient  to  cite 
here  a  few  lines  merely,  lines  in  which  the  gallant  poet 
gives  freest  scope  to  his  seamanship — if  I  may  say  so. 
A  good  example  is  the  passage  where  the  Persians  range 
themselves  at  night  to  blockade  the  Athenian  shore  and 
the  Grecian  fleet : 

And  they,  not  mutinous,  but  prompt  to  serve, 
Then  made  their  supper  ready,  and  each  sailor 
Fastened  his  oar  around  true-fitting  thole.2 

Such,  too,  the  account  of  the  wretched  victims  battered 
and  struggling  blindly  with  waves  and  rocks,  who 

Hard  by  the  island  where  the  doves  abound, 
Beat  here  and  there  upon  the  rocky  shore  ... 

And  they,  as  men  spear  tunnies,  or  a  haul 
Of  other  fishes,  with  the  shafts  of  oars 
Or  spars  of  wrecks  went  smiting,  cleaving  down  ; 
And  bitter  groans  and  wailings  overspread 
The  wide  sea-waves  .  .  . 

1  Persae,  105  (Plumptre).  2  Persae,  380  (Plumptre). 
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Alas,  alas  !    sea-tossed  l/rJB*u$ 

The  bodies  of  our  friends,  and  much  disstained  : 
Thou  say'st  that  they  are  floated  to  and  fro  wjdy 

On  planks  that  drifted  onward.  .  .  .  Tfc?      *  "  **• 

Torn  by  the  whirling  flood,  ah  me  !  ^tvi 

Their  carcases  are  gnawed,  alas  ! 
By  the  dumb  brood  of  stainless  sea,  woe  !  woe  !  1 

We  may  add  to  these  the  following  lines  in  which,  more  301 
than  anywhere  else,  the  poet  expresses  the  feeling  so  charac- 
teristic of  a  veteran  sailor  as  to  the  unconquerable  power 
and  force  of  the  sea  : 

Yea,  there  is  none  so  tried  as,  withstanding  the  flood 

of  the  mighty, 
To  keep  within  steadfast  bounds  that  wave  of  ocean 

resistless.2 

Do  not,  however,  imagine  that,  when  Aeschylus  wrote 
thus  in  honour  of  his  country's  victories,  he  was  ridiculing  ^^  , 
the  misfortunes  of  the  Persians  :  though  scholars  have  so 
maintained.3  But  I  would  ask,  how  possibly  can  ridicule 
and  insolence  consist  with  his  invariably  respectful  and 
chivalrous  references  to  the  Persians,  to  Darius,  and  even 
Xerxes  himself?  As  for  the  Persian  people,  notably,  he 
describes  them  as  pre-eminently  rich,  not  only  in  worldly 
possessions,  but  in  military  and  civil  virtues.  This,  I  think, 
is  the  very  purpose  of  the  gorgeous  language  and  rhythm 
with  which  he  begins  his  play  : 

The  king's  great  host,  destroying  cities  mighty, 
Hath  to  the  land  beyond  the  sea  passed  over, 
Crossing  the  straits  of  Athamantid  Helle, 

On  raft  by  ropes  secured, 

And  thrown  his  path,  compact  of  many  a  vessel, 
As  yoke  upon  the  neck  of  mighty  ocean. 
Of  populous  Asia  thus  the  mighty  ruler 
'Gainst  all  the  land  his  God-sent  host  directeth 

1  Persae,  314,  43°,  279,  582  (Plumptre). 

*  Persae,  89  (Plumptre).  3  See  Note  at  end  of  vol.  ii. 
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In  two  divisions,  both  by  land  and  water, 

Trusting  the  chieftains  stern, 
The  men  who  drive  the  host  to  fight,  relentless— 
302         He,  sprung  from  gold-born  race,  a  hero  god-like. 

Glancing  with  darkling  look,  and  eyes  as  of  ravening 
dragon, 

(this  last  simile  being  no  doubt  intended  to  suggest,  as  it 
were,  the  hereditary  mien  and  expression  of  the  Persian 
royal  house) 

With  many  a  hand,  and  many  a  ship,  and  Syrian 
chariot  driving, 

He  upon  spearmen  renowned  brings  battle  of  con- 
quering arrows. 

And  a  line  or  two  further  on  : 

Hard  to  fight  is  the  host  of  the  Persians,  the  people 

stout-hearted. 
Yet  ah  !   what  mortal  can  ward  the  craft  of  the  God 

all-deceiving  ? l 

These  are  assuredly  not  the  expressions  of  one  who 
ridicules  or  deliberately  disparages  his  foe,  but  rather  of 

poet  who  feels  that  the  victory  of  his  own  country  is 
enhanced  and  set  off  by  generous  praise  of  its  rivals. 

And  there  remains,  too,  the  figure  of  Darius,  summoned 
from  the  grave,  and  put  forward  by  the  dramatist  as 
a  kind  of  symbol  and  picture  of  Persia's  former  glory ; 
his  person  is  invested  with  a  religious,  almost  a  divine 
halo  :  this  appears  both  in  the  rites  which  usher  his  arrival 
from  the  lower  world  and  in  his  entrance  on  the  stage, 
as  well  as  in  his  own  utterances,  which  are  full  of  paternal 
and  royal  dignity.  Observe  how  affectionately  the  Persian 
nobles — his  own  former  comrades — welcome  their  lost  king  : 

Why  was  Dareios  erst  so  free  from  harm, 

First  bowman  of  the  State, 
The  leader  whom  the  men  of  Susa  loved?2 

1  Persae,  65  (Plumptre).  2  Persae,  560  (Plumptre). 
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Let  me  be  pardoned  for  noting  here  that  this  phrase  303 
'  free   from  harm '   (a/3\a(3rj<s)   must  not   be  pressed    too 
strictly,  as  if  implying  that  the  prowess  of  Darius  had 
never  exposed  the  Persians  to  defeat :   nor,  similarly,  the 
boast  of  the  chorus  : 

And  our  backward  march 
After  our  wars  unhurt,  unsuffering  led 
Our  prospering  armies  home.1 

Some  have  reproached  Aeschylus  as  failing  here  in  historic 
accuracy.  But  I  think  that  the  Scythian  retreat  or  even 
Marathon  itself  should  hardly  avail  to  dim  the  lustre  of 
his  many  years  of  peace  and  of  victory. 

But  to  return  to  the  presentation  of  Darius.  Could  the 
lofty  respect  which  is  due  to  venerable  and  sacred  priests 
be  better  expressed  than  in  the  chorus  where  the  elders 
invoke  and  summon  from  the  grave  the  royal  shade  ? 

Doth  he,  the  blest  one,  hear, 
The  King  like  Gods  in  power, 
Hear  me,  as  I  send  forth 
My  cries  in  barbarous  speech, 

Ah,  doth  he  hear  below  ? 

But  thou,  O  Earth,  and  ye, 

The  other  Lords  of  those 

Beneath  the  grave  that  dwell : 

Grant  that  the  god-like  one 

May  come  from  out  your  home, 

The  Persians'  mighty  God, 

In  Susa's  palace  born  ; 

Send  him,  I  pray  you,  up, 

The  like  of  whom  the  soil 

Of  Persia  never  hid. 
Dear  was  our  chief,  and  dear  to  us  his  tomb, 

For  dear  the  life  it  hides  ; 
Aidoneus,  O  Aidoneus,  send  him  forth, 
Thou  who  dost  lead  the  dead  to  Earth  again, 
Yea,  send  Dareios.  .  .  .  What  a  king  was  he ! 2 

1  Persae,  868  (Plumptre).  2  Persae,  639  (Plumptre). 
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Then  with  what  feeling  do  they  picture  to  themselves 
the  very  tiara  and  slippers,  the  ancient  symbols  of  royal 
splendour,  with  which  he  will  appear  : 

Come  to  the  summit  of  sepulchral  mound, 
304  Lifting  thy  foot  encased 

In  slipper  saffron-dyed, 
And  giving  to  our  view 
Thy  royal  tiara's  crest.1 

And  observe,  too,  that  when  he  issues  forth  they  receive 
him  with  awful  reverence,  hardly  daring  even  to  utter 
a  word  in  his  presence  : 

I  fear  to  look  on  thee, 
Fear  before  thee  to  speak, 
With  all  the  awe  of  thee  I  felt  of  old.2 

In  short,  let  any  one  earnestly  and  carefully  examine  this 
one  episode  of  Darius,  and  he  will  be  little  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  play  was  constructed  so  as  to  enable  the 
victors  to  ridicule  the  conquered  :  I  will  not  even  dwell 
on  Atossa's  noble  self-control,  which  it  would  be  assuredly 
impossible  to  reconcile  with  so  arrogant  a  purpose. 

The  further  argument  that,  in  order  to  insult  Xerxes,  he 
is  brought  on  as  a  fugitive,  with  his  garments  rent,  seems 
to  overlook  the  manners  of  the  ancient  world,  especially  of 
Eastern  nations  :  for  with  them,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  rent  garments,  not  a  change  to  mourn- 
ing dress,  are  the  acknowledged  method  of  expressing 
a  calamity. 

Again,  it  is  objected  that,  more  than  once,  names  of 
kings  and  leaders  are  piled  one  on  another  with  harsh  and 
barbarous  assonance,  for  the  mere  end  of  exciting  mirth 
and  jest  in  the  gallery.  But  in  all  likelihood  these  are 
real  names  of  the  Persian  nobles  which  had  become  per- 
fectly well  known  to  Aeschylus,  if  to  any  Athenian,  and 
it  is  just  as  fitting  that  they  should  appear  on  his  stage 

1  Persae,  663  (Plumptre).  2  Persae,  700  (Plumptre). 
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as  that  in  Homer's  catalogue  both  Trojans  and  Greeks 
should  be  enumerated.  The  array  of  Persian  names  cer- 
tainly lacks  the  Homeric  grace,  but  seems  nevertheless 
well  calculated  to  display  the  splendour  of  Xerxes'  rule, 
marshalling  in  his  single  army  the  warriors  of  so  many 
clans  and  nations  whose  boundary  limits  thus  mark  the  305 
empire  of  the  great  king. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  far  from  denying  that  those  frag- 
mentary dirges  (or  Ko^ara,  as  they  are  called)  with  which 
Xerxes  and  the  Chorus,  towards  the  end  of  the  play,  excite 
each  other  in  turn  to  bursts  of  weeping,  do  rather  jar  upon 
our  ears.  Yet  it  is  with  difficulty  that  I  can  be  induced 
to  believe  that  they  were  designedly  introduced  to  move 
the  laughter  of  the  house,  seeing  that  bewailings  and 
lamentations  in  just  the  same  style  appear  in  other  plays 
where  there  is  not  the  least  question  of  ridicule.  And  in 
truth  it  seems  to  me  that  all  such  wailing  dirges  are  intro- 
duced in  the  interest  of  the  singers  rather  than  of  the 
poet.  Little  pains  are  spent  on  the  words  ;  the  rhythm  and 
tunes  are  carefully  thought  out. 

It  comes,  then,  to  this,  that  in  order  to  maintain  success- 
fully that  Aeschylus  held  up  the  Persians  to  ridicule,  a  critic 
cannot  appeal  to  particular  lines ;  he  will  need  to  show 
that  a  sort  of  bitter  irony  runs  through  the  whole  play. 
Now  first  of  all  this  is  pure  and  indeed  gratuitous  con- 
jecture, since  impartial  perusal  affords  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  it.  Next,  it  need  hardly  be  said  how  utterly 
foreign  such  a  tone  would  be  to  the  character  and  genius 
of  this  gravest  of  writers.  That  Aeschylus,  not  merely 
a  poet  but  a  philosopher  of  the  strictest  sect,  should  jest, 
like  an  Aristophanes,  on  a  subject  which  involved  the  fate 
and  fortune  of  the  Athenian  people,  indeed  of  the  whole 
world  !  That  he,  soldier  as  he  was,  and  crowned  with 
military  glory,  should  flout  the  brave  warriors  conquered 
and  driven  in  -flight  by  his  own  aid  !  And  beyond  all, 
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that  he,  a  devoted  worshipper  of  the  Gods,  and  a  sincerely 
religious  man,  should  childishly  play  and  trifle  at  a  time 
of  thanksgiving  (for  Tragedy  was  always  a  part  of  a  religious 
festival),  when  thanks  were  due  to  the  Gods  for  the  pre- 
servation of  temples,  homes,  and  indeed  the  State  itself ! 

Indeed,  the  case  is  so  clear  that  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  waste  time  over  it :  but  the  fact  is,  there  exist  certain 
shallow  and  cynical  critics,  more  numerous  nowadays  than 
any  one  who  truly  and  worthily  loves  Goodness  and  her 
handmaid  Poetry  can  well  approve  ;  they  are  men  who 
not  merely  jest  themselves,  but,  worse  than  that,  declare 
that  every  one  treats  everything  as  a  jest ;  they  cannot 
conceive  the  possibility  of  serious  treatment  of  any  subject, 
and  it  is  on  their  account  that  I  have  made  these  com- 
ments :  since  such  men  are  wont  to  take  special  pleasure 
when  they  find,  as  they  suppose,  some  great  poet  idly 
trifling  with  serious  affairs. 

But  as  I  have  chanced  upon  religion,  let  us  see  whether 
the  general  scheme  and  construction  of  the  Persae  do  not 
simply  spring  out  of  a  religious  sense  of  a  Divine  Power, 
watching  closely  the  affairs  of  men.  To  begin  with,  the 
poet  says  so  himself :  he  traces,  in  so  many  words,  the 
Persian  downfall  to  the  ruined  temples  and  desecrated 
altars  of  the  Grecian  deities  : 

and  there  of  ills 

The  topmost  crown  awaits  them,  penalty 
Of  wanton  outrage  and  of  godless  thoughts  : 
For  they  to  Hellas  coming  held  not  back 
In  awe  from  plundering  sculptured  forms  of  Gods 
And  burning  down  their  temples  :    and  laid  low 
Are  altars,  and  the  shrines  of  Gods  o'erthrown, 
E'en  from  their  base.     They  therefore  having  wrough 
Deeds  evil,  now  are  suffering,  and  will  suffer 
Evil  not  less,  and  not  as  yet  is  seen 
E'en  the  bare  groundwork  of  the  ills,  but  still 
They  grow  up  to  completeness.1 

1  Persae,  812  (Plumptre). 
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Then  it  is  clear  that  Atossa  in  her  dialogues  with  the 
Chorus  and  with  the  shade  of  Darius  shows  herself  anxious 
to  preserve  the  favour  of  the  Gods  and  to  appease  their 
wrath.  To  exhibit  religion  and  goodness  as  the  source  and 
mainspring  of  all  human  affairs  is,  in  truth,  the  very 
characteristic  of  Aeschylus.  And  so,  when  it  fell  to  his 
lot  to  produce  a  play  in  honour  of  recent  Athenian  triumphs 
he  makes  it  full  of  fighting  and  of  battles  ;  full  of  the 
shouts  of  sailors  and  the  clashings  of  ships  :  he  shows  his 
knowledge  of  the  scene,  his  love  of  his  country,  his  acquain- 
tance with  affairs  of  State :  but  still  before  everything  307 
indulges  his  own  instincts,  and  extends  his  main  care  and 
reverence  towards  the  Gods  above,  the  shades  below,  and 
ceremonial  observances.  I  pass  over,  intentionally,  for  the 
present,  many  like  instances  which  will  probably  be  more 
conveniently  dealt  with  at  a  later  stage  of  our  considera- 
tion of  his  dramas.  Here  I  will  ask  you  simply  to  note 
the  character  of  Atossa,  with  its  wonderful  combination 
of  the  dignity  of  a  queen,  the  tenderness  of  a  mother,  the 
sorrow  of  a  widow.  Note  this  character,  and  note  also 
one  striking  utterance  of  hers.  When  the  event  which 
she  foreboded  had  become  evident  and  beyond  doubt,  she 
neither  gives  herself  to  tears  and  lamentation  nor  nurses 
her  grief  in  that  silence  which  is  bitterer  than  tears  :  but, 
as  becomes  a  wise  and  good  woman,  forthwith  betakes 
herself  to  the  altars  and  protection  of  the  Gods  :  nor,  as 
might  one  of  ordinary  piety,  does  she  refrain  from  vows 
and  petitions  as  if  they  had  so  far  been  offered  in  vain  : 

Yet  since  your  counsel  pointed  to  that  course, 
I  to  the  Gods  will  first  my  prayer  address. 
And  then  with  gifts  to  Earth  and  to  the  Dead, 
Bringing  the  chrism  from  my  store,  I'll  come. 
For  our  past  ills,  I  know,  'tis  all  too  late, 
But  for  the  future,  I  may  hope,  will  dawn 
A  better  fortune  ! 1 

1  Persae,  527  (Plumptre). 
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Such  a  spirit  is  not  far  from  that  trusting  Faith  which 
we,  taught  by  Divine  revelation,  rate  so  highly. 

But  to  proceed.  After  a  while,  with  the  same  calm 
bearing  as  when  she  set  forth,  Atossa  returns,  bringing  the 
offerings  for  the  dead.  She  does  not  allow  herself  to  be 
overborne  by  the  sharp  grief  which  weighs  upon  her  : 

So  now  all  these  disasters  from  the  Gods 
Seem  in  mine  eyes  filled  full  of  fear  and  dread, 
And  in  mine  ears  rings  cry  unpaeanlike, 
So  great  a  dread  of  all  has  seized  my  soul  : 
And  therefore  now,  without  or  chariot's  state 
Or  wonted  pomp,  have  I  thus  issued  forth 
308         From  out  my  palace,  to  my  son's  sire  bringing 
Libations  loving,  gifts  propitiatory, 
Meet  for  the  dead.1 


In  this  speech  that  word  '  loving  '  (Trpcv/xems)  twice  used 
in  this  connexion  (for  a  little  earlier  the  Chorus  had  advised 
'  And  ask  thy  husband  .  .  .  with  loving  mood  (Vpev/Aei/wsl 
from  'neath  the  earth  ',  1.  219)  —  that  word  '  loving  ',  I  say, 
finely  and  naturally  suggests  one  who  addresses  herself  to 
a  religious  duty  in  a  spirit  neither  slavish,  nor  distracted 
with  anxiety,  nor  crushed  and  overburdened  with  fear  ;  we 
see  calm  in  her  face,  humility  in  her  look,  resignation  in 
her  heart. 

One  final  remark  :  it  is  an  entirely  mistaken  view  of 
some  critics,  that  when  compared  with  Sophocles  and 
Euripides,  Aeschylus,  while  he  surpasses  them  both  in  his 
treatment  of  dreadful  scenes  and  supernatural  apparitions 
and  all  that  tends  to  excite  terror,  yet  is  unsuccessful  when 
ftL.  sweetness  and  delicate  sympathy  are  demanded.  On  the 
contrary,  we  see,  in  the  single  instance  of  Atossa,  a  picture 
of  sweetness  and  calm  which  cannot  be  surpassed.  But 
here,  as  always,  average  men  exhibit  precisely  the  same 
qualities  in  their  criticism  on  an  ancient  poet  as  in  their 

1  Persae,  609  (Plumptre). 
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judgement  on  the  religious  questions  of  the  day.    They, 

at  once,  pay  attention  to  two  or  three  striking  features, 

which  are  vehemently  and  noisily  put  forward,  but  all 

that  is  quiet,  calm,  and  truly  reverent  they  neglect.     Yet 

/  whether  sweetness  or  dignity  be  aimed  at,  true  and  genuine 

1  poetry  will  be  essentially  distinguished  by  quietness  and 

L 


But  I  hope  to  speak  at  another  opportunity  of  Aeschylus' 
religious  views,  and  at  the  same  time  to  consider  the 
sources  from  which  the  peerless  poet  probably  derived 
them. 


309  LECTURE  XVIII 

Theology  of  A  eschylus  considered,  mainly  as  it  may  be  gathered  from 
the  'Prometheus  Bound'.  It  involves:  (i)  A  keen  sense  of  the 
wretched  plight  of  the  human  race.  (2)  Belief  in  a  Divine  Providence 
— yet  not  in  fatalism  :  as  appears  by  his  conception  of  the  characters  of 
the  Eumenides  and  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Oresteian  Trilogy. 

(3)  Grave  apprehension  whether  pessimism  be  not  well  founded. 

(4)  But  nevertheless  a  faint  trust  in  final  good  based  on  a  certain 
sympathy  which  seems  to  obtain  between  poor  humanity  and  the 
natural  universe. 

WHILE  Aeschylus  in  the  play  called  The  Persae  is  directly 
concerned  with  war  and  military  affairs,  he  nevertheless 
is  not  slow  to  seize  any  opportunity  to  impress  his  religious 
views  :  inasmuch  as  Xerxes'  attack  upon  Greece  almost 
had  the  quality  of  a  religious  war.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Persians,  guided  by  the  teaching  of  their  Magi,  did  to 
their  shame  destroy  the  Grecian  temples,  holding  in  deadly 
hatred  all  sacred  places,  sacrifices,  and  images.  Further, 
Xerxes  himself,  rilled  with  overbearing  arrogance,  acted, 
both  at  Athos  and  at  the  Hellespont,  as  one  who  both  on 
land  or  sea  was  more  powerful  than  the  Gods  :  so  that 
nothing  was  more  natural  for  a  poet  with  religious  feeling 
than  to  maintain  the  claims  of  a  divine  providence  and 
vindicate  its  supremacy  over  human  affairs. 

310  But  what  Aeschylus  added,  incidentally,  as  it  were,  and 
of  his  own  pleasure,  in  writing  the  Persae,  concerning 
religion  and  the  scope  of  sacred  things,  was  of  the  very 
essence  of  his  subject  in  nearly  all  the  other  plays,  and 
especially  in  the  Prometheus,  as  that  play  turns  throughout 
on  the  secret  interdependence  of  things  divine  and  human  : 
so  that  the  opinions  of  Aeschylus  not  merely  as  a  poet, 
but  as  a  philosopher,  concerning  Gods  and  men  must  be 
sought,  primarily  and  chiefly,  there. 
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The  first  point  which  every  one  is  bound  to  note  is  this, 
that  the  general  conditions  of  human  life  are  exhibited  in 
colours  far  from  cheerful — indeed,  as  being  as  sad  as  pos- 
sible. Jupiter  is  represented  to  us,  not  as  a  Benign  and 
Supreme  Deity,  but  as  a  sort  of  insolent,  evil-disposed, 
spiteful  enemy  of  the  human  race,  in  every  possible  way 
and  to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  Prometheus,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  champion  of  man,  is  tried  and  tortured 
by  every  conceivable  cruelty,  and  simply  because  of  this 
very  championship,  and  not,  as  most  writers  represent, 
because  by  wicked  fraud  he  brought  the  gift  of  fire  down 
to  earth.  In  fine,  the  human  race  was  so  regarded  by  the 
powers  of  heaven  that  it  was  solely  due  to  Prometheus 
that  it  was  not  utterly  destroyed  once  and  for  ever.  Pro- 
metheus saved  them  indeed  from  this  destruction,  yet  he 
could  only  redeem  them  from  punishment  at  the  cost  of 
unspeakable  agony  :  and  the  redeemed  race  had  still  to 
face  dreadful  and  tremendous  conflict  with  the  angered 
deity.  Jupiter,  says  Aeschylus  : 

for  unhappy  mortals 
Had  no  regard,  and  all  the  present  race 
WilTd  to  extirpate,  and  to  form  anew. 
None,  save  myself,  oppos'd  his  will :    I  dar'd : 
And  boldly  pleading  sav'd  them  from  destruction, 
Sav'd  them  from  sinking  to  the  realms  of  night. 
For  this  offence  I  bend  beneath  these  pains, 
Dreadful  to  surfer,  piteous  to  behold.1 

I  merely  mention  in  passing  a  thought  which  is  wont  to  311 
occupy  very  many  of  us,  that  the  one  way  of  true  salvation 
is,  in  some  degree,  divinely  foreshadowed  by  a  story  like 
this.  To  begin  with,  the  world  is  given  over  to  the  power 
of  a  relentless  tyrant,  who,  while  flushed  with  recent 
triumph,  yet  feels  no  secure  confidence  for  the  future,  and 
therefore  tries  every  harmful  scheme  to  work  the  destruc- 

1  Prom.  231  (Potter). 
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tion  of  the  human  race.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a  vague 
underlying  trust  that  some  future  amelioration  of  their 
unhappy  lot  is  in  store  for  mortals,  not  through  any  power 
of  their  own,  but  by  the  might  of  some  one  or  other  of  the 
deities.  Finally,  whosoever  it  be  of  the  celestial  deities 
who  shall  at  last  resolve  himself  to  take  up  man's  cause, 
he  has  to  meet  terrible  punishment,  to  pay  the  penalty  of 
this  untimely  love  for  man  in  basest  contempt,  in  grief, 
and  awful  agony.  If  all  these  things  are  seriously  pondered, 
it  is  little  wonder  if  some  thought  of  that  sacred  scheme 
and  divine  '  economy  '  by  which  the  true  and  living  God 
willed  our  salvation  should  spontaneously  suggest  itself  to 
the  reader.  Certainly,  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  when 
treating  of  dim  and  unconscious  testimony  borne  to  the 
Truth  by  the  Spirits  who  presided  over  earlier  faiths,  or 
by  the  poets  who  immortalized  them,  are  wont  to  quote  the 
Prometheus  as  the  most  striking  instance.  But,  as  I  said, 
I  dismiss  this  for  the  present  ;  by  no  means  as  doubting 
or  denying  it  to  have  been  divinely  ordered  that  these 
poetic  or  Pythagorean  imaginations  should  be  evidently 
in  harmony  with  true  belief  ;  but  because  we  are  now 
treating  of  Aeschylus'  own  opinions,  not  of  the  secret 
counsels  of  the  Most  High,  which  controlled  him,  no  doubt, 
but  without  his  conscious  knowledge. 

Nor  do  I  dwell  upon  a  view  which  commended  itself 
to  a  writer  of  weightiest  authority  —  Lord  Bacon  l  :  namely, 
that  the  whole  story  of  Prometheus  should  be  construed 
as  a  philosophical  allegory,  meant  to  illustrate  the  growth 
312  of  the  arts  which  mainly  support  and  comfort  man's  life. 
Certainly  (to  adopt  the  words  of  Virgil)  'the  great  Sire 
himself  would  not  have  the  path  of  tillage  '  (and  so  of 
other  arts)  '  to  be  a  smooth  one  '  .  .  . 

Jove  added  venom  to  the  viper's  brood, 

And  swell'd,  with  raging  storms,  the  peaceful  flood  ; 

1  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,  c.  26. 
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Commission'd  hungry  wolves  t'  infest  the  fold, 
And  shook  from  oaken  leaves  the  liquid  gold  ; 
Remov'd  from  human  reach  the  cheerful  fire, 
And  from  the  rivers  bade  the  wine  retire.1 

To  put  it  briefly  ;  on  this  view,  it  is  held  that  the  harsh- 
ness of  Jove  typifies  the  conditions  of  human  existence, 
seeing  that  Nature  hides  away,  as  if  it  were  in  dark  and 
distant  corners,  many  things  that  make  for  our  use  and 
enjoyment.  Prometheus,  on  the  other  hand,  on  this  same 
view,  what  else  does  he  indicate  but  that  divinely-given 
inventive  power  by  whose  aid  weak  mortals  have  in- 
geniously discovered  so  many  useful  expedients  ?  And 
since  through  all  the  ages  this  faculty  has  carried  with  it 
the  torture  implied  in  anxious  thought  and  in  many  mis- 
givings and  anxieties  ;  and  the  more  so  the  further  the 
ground  and  reason  of  things  are  traced  back  (according  to 
the  scriptural  declaration  that  '  he  that  increaseth  know- 
ledge increaseth  sorrow'2),  we  therefore  have  Prometheus 
represented  as  bound  to  a  rock,  laden  with  manacles  and 
daily  tortured  by  a  cruel  vulture's  beak.  But  we  cannot 
dwell  on  this  to-day,  and  indeed  for  my  part  I  do  not 
think  that  Aeschylus  was  much  concerned  with  such 
problems  of  natural  philosophy.  It  may  well  be,  indeed,  , 
that  the  first  deviser  of  the  whole  story  of  Prometheus  1 
|  had  in  mind  nothing  beyond  useful  arts  and  the  conditions 
I  of  this  our  daily  life  :  but  that  Aeschylus  himself  had 
(  a  graver  and  higher  intent,  I  make  no  doubt  whatever. 

Still  less  do  I  hold  with  those  who  would  maintain  that 
both  in  this  and  in  other  plays  the  great  poet  is  expressing 
a  political  theory,  and  therefore  that  his  main  theme  is 
the  duties  of  kings  and  leaders.  I  quite  admit  that  not  313 
unfrequently  precepts  are  scattered  through  his  poems, 
such  as  well  befit  a  distinguished  citizen  of  a  free  State : 
especially  at  a  period  when  the  Persian  storm  had  scarcely 
>  Georg.  i.  129  (Dryden).  *  Eccles.  i.  18, 
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passed,  or  indeed  had  not  passed  at  all.  For  instance, 
there  are  many  utterances  concerning  tyrannical  power 
unrestrained  by  law  : 

I  know  that  Zeus  is  hard, 
And  keeps  the  Right  supremely  to  himself :  * 

All  things  bring  toil  except  for  Gods  to  reign  : 
For  none  but  Zeus  can  boast  of  freedom  true  : 2 

And  Zeus,  by  his  own  laws  his  sway  maintaining, 
Shows  to  the  elder  Gods 
A  mood  of  haughtiness.3 

Again,  we  are  frequently  warned  of  the  danger  that  fresh- 
won  victory  will  make  the  victor  harsh  and  cruel : 

And  many  groans  and  wailings  profitless 
Thy  lips  shall  utter  :    for  the  mind  of  Zeus 
Remains  inexorable.     Who  holds  a  power 
But  newly  gained  is  ever  stern  of  mood.4 

Similar,  too,  is  the  acute  observation  that  a  tyrant's  mind 
is  keen  to  alter  and  destroy  : 

New  pilots  now  o'er  high  Olympos  rule, 

And  with  new-fashioned  laws 

Zeus  reigns,  down-trampling  right, 
And  all  the  ancient  powers  He  sweeps  away.5 

And  what  must  we  infer  when  not  a  few  such  lines  as 
these  are  found  in  the  Persae  also  ?  Atossa,  you  will 
recollect,  with  much  difficulty  restrains  herself  from  ill- 
omened  words  : 

Such  terrors  it  has  been  my  lot  to  see, 

And  yours  to  hear  :    for  be  ye  sure,  my  son, 

If  he  succeed,  will  wonder-worthy  prove  : 

But  if  he  fail,  still  irresponsible 

He  to  the  people,  and  in  either  case, 

He,  should  he  but  return,  is  sovereign  still.6 

1  Prom.  194  (Plumptre).  2  Prom.  49  (Plumptre). 

3  Prom.  409  (Plumptre).  4  Prom.  33  (Plumptre). 

6  Prom.  153  (Plumptre).  °  Persve,  215  (Plumptre). 
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If  I  do  not  mistake,  she  openly  and  clearly  confesses  314 
the  very  fear  she  wishes  to  deny,  or  why  this  mention  of 
responsibility  to  the  people  ? 

Again,  in  another  passage  the  Chorus  foretells  that  Asia 
will  shortly  be  free  from  subjection  : 

And  throughout  all  Asia's  borders 
None  now  own  the  sway  of  Persia, 
Nor  bring  any  more  their  tribute, 
Owning  sway  of  sovereign  master. 
Low  upon  the  Earth,  laid  prostrate, 
Is  the  strength  of  our  great  monarch. 
No  more  need  men  keep  in  silence 
Tongues  fast  bound :    for  now  the  people 
May  with  freedom  speak  at  pleasure  : 
For  the  yoke  of  power  is  broken.1 

The  shade  of  Darius  apprehends  something  even  more 
serious  : 

Nay,  was  not  my  poor  son  oppressed  with  madness  ? 
And  much  I  fear  lest  all  my  heaped-up  treasure 
Become  the  spoil  and  prey  of  the  first  comer.2 

Many  like  examples  might  be  quoted  :  their  force,  how- 
ever, is  such  as  in  no  case  amounts  to  evidence  that 
Aeschylus  wrote  as  a  mere  Athenian  wholly  occupied  with 
the  city  and  public  affairs.  Such  examples  do  not  touch 
the  heart  of  the  story :  unless,  indeed,  any  one  chooses 
to  think  (such  is  the  poor  and  perverted  criticism  of  some 
men)  that  the  splendid  conceptions  of  an  inspired  poet  are 
to  be  reduced  to  mere  everyday  life  and  the  commonplace 
concerns  of  this  earth. 

So  I  return  to  my  original  point ;  Aeschylus  was  moved 
by  that  feeling  for  humanity  which  led  Virgil  constantly 
to  speak  of  mortals  as  '  sick  of  heart '  and  '  unhappy '  : 
but  at  the  same  time,  we  must  hold  that  Aeschylus 
was  not  to  be  ranked  as  a  fatalist.  Some  recent  critics,  315 

y  590  (Plumptre).  a  Persae,  756  (Plumptre). 
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undoubtedly  of  great  authority,  have  maintained  the 
contrary  :  they  hold  that  the  essential  quality  of  Greek 
Tragedy  lies  in  ascribing  all  events  to  a  kind  of  pre-ordained 
necessity,  which,  as  it  were,  carries  men  away,  and  con- 
ducts them  to  a  dark  and  gloomy  end  : 

Thus  wander  travellers  in  woods  by  night, 
By  the  moon's  doubtful  and  malignant  light, 
When  Jove  in  dusky  clouds  involves  the  skies, 
And  the  faint  crescent  shoots  by  fits  before  their  eyes.1 

So  that,  according  to  this  theory,  the  whole  power  and 
beauty  of  Tragedy  is  especially  centred  in  the  one  fact 
that  though  the  road  may  be  uncertain,  yet  all  things  and 
persons  tend  towards  a  decreed  and  certain  end.  The 
interest  of  the  spectators  is  excited  to  see,  not  what  the 
actors  in  each  play  may  do,  but  in  what  manner,  and  by 
what  stages,  unflinching  and  inevitable  Fate  will  track  its 
victims  down. 

Now  while  I  quite  allow  that  all  such  tragedy  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  certain  mysterious  gloom,  highly  congenial 
to  the  art,  yet  at  the  same  time  I  strenuously  deny  that 
Aeschylus  was  one  of  those  who  hold  that  the  Divine  Power 
works  and  acts  towards  men  utterly  regardless  of  their 
right  or  wrong.  Let  us  see  how  Prometheus  sets  forth 
the  sum  and  essence  of  this  question.  After  declaring,  at 
length,  what  great  and  clever  devices  he  had  himself 
planned  in  order  to  help  mankind, he  still  denies,  as  becomes 
a  religious  man,  that  it  lay  within  his  own  genius  or 
strength  to  free  himself  completely  from  his  chains  and 
bondage.  The  Chorus  of  Maidens  encourages  the  hope  that 
one  who '  had  with  such  skill  relieved  the  sufferings  of 
mankind  might  also  in  good  time  free  himself  from  his 
dreadful  lot : 

Nay,  be  not  thou  to  men  so  over-kind, 
While  thou  thyself  art  in  sore  evil  case  ; 
1  A  en.  vi.  270  (Dryden). 
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For  I  am  sanguine  that  thou  too,  released 
From  bonds,  shalt  be  as  strong  as  Zeus  himself.1 

Prometheus  therefore  bids  the  maidens  to  be  calm  and  of  316 
good  heart  about  his  fate,  yet  none  the  less  to  hope  nothing 
from  his  own  art  or  skill,  but  ascribe  all  to  the  power  of 
some  unknown  Deity : 

It  is  not  thus  that  Fate's  decree  is  fixed  ; 
But  I,  long  crushed  with  twice  ten  thousand  woes 
And  bitter  pains,  shall  then  escape  my  bonds  ; 
Art  is  far  weaker  than  Necessity.2   /.<.    H<tu*4, 

Observe  how  reverently  and  prudently  they  at  once  reply 
with  the  question  : 

Who  then  is  ruler  of  Necessity  ? 

This  warns  us  from  thinking  that  the  poet  is  speaking 
not  of  a  Divine  Providence,  but  of  a  blind  destiny  and  some 
immanent  necessity.  The  reply  of  Prometheus  is  solemn 
indeed,  and  of  profound  meaning,  and  derives  from  the 
innermost  sanctities  of  the  reHgion  of  the  ancient  world  : 

Fates  triple-formed^Erinnyes  unforgetting. 

Clearly  this  is  emphasized  simply  for  one  thing — that  none 
may  conclude,  from  this  reference  to  necessity,  that  there 
is  any  suggestion  of  a  kind  of  fatal  power,  independent 
of  Deity  or  personality.  Nay,  Aeschylus  plainly  tells  us 
that  all  events  are  under  control  of  a  double  band  of 
Goddesses — the  Fates  and  the  Furies,  and  accordingly  that 
the  Parcae  or  Fates  declare  and  typify  a  divine  will  un- 
trammelled by  hindrances,  and  proof  against  chance  and 
change,  while  the  Eumenides  or  Furies  prove  that  the 
same  will  is  not  only  devoted  to  perfect  justice,  but  also 
to  all  that  is  equitable  and  kindly. 

These  Eumenides,  when  there  is  question  of  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  wicked  men,  are  more  properly  called 

1  Prom.  516  (Plumptre).  a  Prom.  520  (Plumptre). 
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Erinnyes.  And  no  doubt  they  appear  most  often  among 
the  ancients  under  this  name  :  and  this,  I  suppose,  simply 
because,  in  face  of  the  fall  and  degeneracy  of  mankind, 
317  Justice  is  more  commonly  concerned  with  the  punishment 
of  crimes  than  with  recognition  of  the  meritorious  deeds 
of  good  men.  Certainly  Aeschylus  himself,  in  the  magni- 
ficent choral  song  which  they  chant  as  they  pursue  Orestes, 
represents  them  as  laying  claim  to  this  as  their  chief 
prerogative  : 

Come,  then,  let  us  form  our  chorus  ; 
Since  'tis  now  our  will  to  utter 
Melody  of  song  most  hateful, 
Telling  how  our  band  assigneth 
All  the  lots  that  fall  to  mortals  ; 
And  we  boast  that  we  are  righteous  : 
Not  on  one  who  pure  hands  lifteth 
Falleth  from  us  any  anger, 
But  his  life  he  passeth  scatheless  ; 
But  to  him  who  sins  like  this  man 
And  his  blood-stained  hands  concealeth, 
Witnesses  of  those  who  perish, 
Coming  to  exact  blood-forfeit, 
We  appear,  to  work  completeness. 

And  a  little  further  on  : 

This  lot  the  all-pervading  Destiny 
Hath  spun  to  hold  its  ground  for  evermore, 

That  we  should  still  attend 
On  him  on  whom  there  rests  the  guilt  of  blood 

Of  kin  shed  causelessly, 
Till  earth  lie  o'er  him ;    nor  shall  death  set  free.1 

And  yet,  though  Aeschylus  makes  them  chant  in  words 
like  these,  the  favourite  title  that  he  gives  them  is  that 
of  Eumenides,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  play  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  their  influence  all  the  happy  and 
auspicious  qualities  with  which  he  lavishly  glorifies  his 
country  : 

1  Eum.  307  (Plumptre). 
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Cho.     What  hymn  then  for  this  land  dost  bid  me  raise  ? 
Ath.     Such  as  is  meet  for  no  ill  victory. 

And  pray  that  blessings  upon  men  be  sent, 

And  that,  too,  both  from  earth,  and  ocean's  spray, 

And  out  of  heaven  ;    and  that  the  breezy  winds, 

In  sunshine  blowing,  sweep  upon  the  land, 

And  that  o'er  flowing  fruit  of  field  and  flock 

May  never  fail  my  citizens  to  bless, 

Nor  safe  deliverance  for  the  seed  of  men.1 

In  view  of  all  this,  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  would  318 
rank  the  Eumenides  among  the  deities  of  the  lower  world. 
For,  after  all,  this  very  function  of  inflicting  judgement 
upon  the  wicked  forms  no  small  constituent  of  a  supreme 
and  unbounded  goodness  ;  and  the  ancient  mythology 
gave  a  very  clear  indication  of  this  fact  in  the  tradition 
that  the  Erinnyes  and  the  Eumenides  were  the  same  in 
number  and  differed  only  in  name. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  whenever  a  so-called  evil  genius  o 
seems  to  pursue  some  house  and  family  ;  if  the  terrible 
Furies  follow  with  every  conceivable  menace  some  man's 
descendants,  clan,  and  family  ;  that  this  is  no  mere  chance, 
nor  the  capricious  resentment  of  a  Higher  Power,  but  is 
due  to  the  righteous  judgement  of  the  great  celestial 
Deities,  in  visitation  of  some  crime  committed  by  those 
still  living  or  by  their  ancestors. 

Not  to  mention  other  Tragedians  for  the  present,  what 
I  have  just  said  of  the  views  of  Aeschylus  regarding  Fate 
finds  ample  support  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  noble 
trilogy  concerning  the  house  of  Pelops.  The  treatment 
throughout  shows  that  the  terrible  web  of  disaster  was  not 
woven  by  any  caprice  of  Fortune,  but  that  the  whole 
origin  of  it  lay,  first,  in  the  guilty  passion  of  the  wife  of 
Atreus,  then  in  the  terrible  meal  of  Thyestes,  recorded  in 

l~Eum.  906  (Plumptre). 
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poetic  legend.  And  this  explains,  unless  I  am  mistaken, 
the  great  pains  which  such  a  serious  poet  as  Aeschylus  has 
devoted  to  the  part  played  by  the  prophetess  Cassandra 
and  her  inspired  utterances  :  it  is  not  merely  due  to  the 
tragic  and  poetic  awfulness  of  those  scenes.  You  will  recall 
that  as  soon  as  Cassandra  first  appears  on  the  stage  we 
are  reminded  of  the  ancient  and  hereditary  crime.  At  the 
mere  mention  of  the  name  of  Atreus,  she  thrusts  it  from 
her  as  an  omen  of  horror  : 

Cass.    What   path  hast   led   me  ?     To   what  roof  hast 

brought  ? 

Chorus.     To  that  of  the  Atreidae.     This  I  tell, 
319         If  thou  know'st  not.    Thou  wilt  not  find  it  false. 
Cass.       Ah  !   Ah  !   Ah  me  ! 

Say  rather  to  a  house  God  hates — that  knows 

Murder,  self -slaughter,  ropes, 
A  human  shamble,  staining  earth  with  blood.1 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Chorus  hardly  take  this 
seriously,  whereupon  she  shows  that  she  is  thinking  of  the 
past,  not  only  foretelling  the  future  : 

Lo  !    there  the  witnesses  whose  word  I  trust, — 

Those  babes  who  wail  their  death, 
The  roasted  flesh  that  made  a  father's  meal.2 

It  is  plain  from  the  very  outset  of  the  tragedy  that  some 
dark  apprehension  hangs  over  the  whole  household  of 
Agamemnon  :  all  are  conscious  of  some  impending  horror, 
but  their  minds  sway  this  way  and  that,  in  wonder  what 
the  crime  can  be  which  has  brought  dread  peril  upon  the 
devoted  house  : 

Why  thus  continually 
Do  haunting  phantoms  hover  at  the  gate 

Of  my  foreboding  heart  ? 
Why  floats  prophetic  song,  unbought,  unbidden  ? 

1  Agam.  1086  (Plumptre).  2  Agam.  1095  (Plumptre). 
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Why  doth  no  steadfast  trust 
Sit  on  my  mind's  dear  throne, 
To  fling  it  from  me  as  a  vision  dim  ? 

And  yet 
My  mind  within  itself,  taught  by  itself, 

Chant eth  Erinnys*  dirge, 

The  lyreless  melody, 

And  hath  no  strength  of  wonted  confidence. 
Not  vain  these  inner  pulses,  as  my  heart 
Whirls  eddying  in  breast  oracular. 

I,  against  hope,  will  pray 

It  prove  false  oracle.1 

At  such  a  time  comes  Cassandra,  with  her  divine  inspira- 
tion, to  tell  them  that  all  is  due  to  the  wrath  of  heaven 
against  the  crimes  of  their  ancestors.  •  In  the  Chorus  of  320 
Elders   who   disbelieve   and  resent   her   forebodings,   we  \ 
recognize  the  stubbornness  of  the  average  man,  always  1 
unwilling  to  explain  every  event  by  the  action  of  Divine   j 
Power,  or  by  the  recollection  of  some  deed  which  seems    ' 
to  them  too  remote  and  already  forgotten.    I  might  easily 
add  many  other  points  which  would  strongly  support  the 
view  here  advanced  :   but  I  refrain  :    and  indeed  I  should 
have  to  write  out  in  full  almost  the  whole  part  played  by 
the  maiden  prophetess.    For  she  speaks  throughout  as  one 
who,   taught   by  the   Gods   themselves,   comes  to  claim 
human  affairs  for  their  control,  and  not  for  that  of  a  blind 
and  headlong  destiny. 

Then,  again,  on  the  other  side,  we  have  Clytemnestra, 

who,  while  she  neither  dares,  nor  indeed  wishes,  to  deny 

the   crime   she   has   wrought,    with   wonderful   audacity 

shelters  herself  under  the  plea  that  the  sin  was  a  necessity 

laid  upon  her.    This,  and  this  only,  is  the  reason  why  she 

I  fastens  so  eagerly  on  the  name  of  the  Daemon  or  Evil 

I  Genius  as  soon  as  it  has  been  introduced  by  the  Chorus  : 

1  A  gam.  975  (948)  (Plumptre). 
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Now  thou  dost  guide  aright  thy  speech  and  thought, 

Invoking  that  dread  Power, 
The  thrice-gorged  evil  genius  of  this  house  : 

For  he  it  is  who  feeds 

In  the  heart's  depth  the  raging  lust  of  blood : 
Ere  the  old  wound  is  healed,  new  bloodshed  comes.1 

Her  mind,  conscience-stricken,  turns  rapidly  this  way  and 

that,  trying  all  means,  if  perchance  by  any  expedient  she 

can  absolve  herself  from  her  deed  of  cruelty.     But  the 

f  (    ^orus  ren*ectmg>  as  its  manner  is,  the  mind  of  the  poet 

j/  <    himself,  will  not  allow  her  to  appeal  to  a  vague  nameless 

power  of  evil,  but  at  all  times  attributes  the  chief  influence 

to  an  overruling  Providence  : 

Yes,  of  a  Power  thou  telTst 
Mighty  and  very  wrathful  to  this  house ; 
Ah  me  !    ah  me  !    an  evil  tale  enough 

Of  baleful  chance  of  doom, 

Insatiable  of  ill : 

Yet,  ah  !    it  is  through  Zeus, 
321          The  all-appointing  and  all- working  One  ; 

For  what  with  mortal  men 

Is  wrought  apart  from  Zeus  ? 
What  of  all  this  is  not  by  God  decreed  ?  2 

Whereupon  the  queen,  horror-stricken,  repudiates  her  own 
personality,  going  so  far  as  to  deny  herself  to  be  really 
Agamemnon's  wife,  and  actually  pretending  that  the 
avenging  shade  of  the  house  of  Atreus  has  appeared  in 
her  likeness,  has  taken  her  place,  and  perpetrated  the 
unspeakable  crime  : 

Thou  speak'st  big  words  as  if  the  deed  were  mine  : 

Yet  think  thou  not  of  me 

As  Agamemnon's  spouse  : 

But  in  the  semblance  of  this  dead  man's  wife, 
The  old  and  keen  Avenger  of  the  house 
Of  Atreus,  that  cruel  banqueter  of  old, 

1  Agam.  1451  (1475)  (Plumptre). 
*  Agam.  1457  (1481)  (Plumptre). 
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Hath  wrought  out  vengeance  full 

On  him  who  lieth  here, 

And  full-grown  victim  slain 

Over  the  younger  victims  of  the  past.1 

This  is  the  bitter  language  of  a  conscience  racked  by 
remorse  ;  but  her  plea  is  at  once  traversed  in  express 
terms,  lest  perchance  others,  guilty  of  crime,  seek  excuse 
in  such  mad  imaginings  : 

That  thou  art  guiltless  found 
Of  this  foul  murder  who  will  witness  bear  ? 
How  can  it  be  so,  how  ?    And  yet  perchance, 

As  helper  to  the  deed, 

Might  come  the  avenging  Fiend 

Of  that  ancestral  time.2 

But  enough  said  :  most  finely  does  Aeschylus  here,  with 
his  usual  judgement,  associate  this  fateful  and  tragic  awe 
with  the  essential  truths  of  true  wisdom — teaching  us  that 
it  is  not  possible  for  any  great  and  flagrant  wickedness  to 
be  wrought  by  the  Gods  themselves  nor  yet  without  their 
providence. 

Further,  in  the  Choephorae  too,  when  Orestes  finally 
appears,  at  the  very  moment  when  punishment  is  close 
at  hand,  Clytemnestra  tries  to  excuse  herself  by  vouching 
Fate: 

Fate,  O  my  son,  must  share  the  blame  of  that. 
But  Orestes  rejoins  : 

This  fatal  doom,  then,  it  is  Fate  that  sends.3 

We  have  here  nearly  the  same  reasoning  as  that  great  322 
and  learned  divine,  Bishop  Butler,  employs  in  a  like  argu- 
ment. He  acutely  remarks  when  reproving  those  who, 
taking  refuge  in  a  belief  in  Fate,  deny  that  evil  men  are 
punished  righteously  :  '  As  if  the  Necessity,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  destroy  the  injustice  of  murder,  for  instance, 

1  Agam.  1497  (Plumptre).  2  Agam.  1505  (Plurtiptre). 

8  Choeph.  910  (Plumptre), 
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would  not  also  destroy  the  injustice  of  punishing  it.'  1  As 
illustrating  the  temper  and  views  of  Aeschylus  it  is  surely 
significant  that  he  not  only,  as  it  were,  hitting  the  nail 
on  the  head,  exposes  the  perversity  of  those  who,  on  the 
score  of  fatalism,  deny  the  reason  of  religion,  but  also 
anticipates  the  subtle  comment  of  this  keen  intellect,  and 
teaches  that  even  were  the  governance  of  the  world  fated 
and  pre-ordained,  yet  none  the  less  it  may  be  controlled 
by  wholly  righteous  laws. 

Such  are  the  citations  from  the  Agamemnon  which 
seemed  to  me  relevant  to  our  present  discussion  :  and 
I  have  adduced  them  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  more 
exactly  the  opinions  held  by  Aeschylus  as  to  divine  rule 
and  governance.  All  of  them,  did  time  allow,  might  be 
strengthened  by  many  other  striking  examples,  some  from 
the  same  play  and  the  rest  from  the  other  two  plays  of 
the  Oresteian  trilogy. 

But  to  return  to  the  Prometheus  :  since  it  is  from  that 
play  especially  that  we  have  set  ourselves  to-day  to  extract 
the  poet's  mind.  From  what  has  been  said  it  is  sufficiently 
clear  that  those 


Fates  triple-formed,  ^Erinnyes  unforgetting, 

are  not  moved  by  blind  necessity,  but  work  according  to 
the  justest  dictates  of  reason.  And,  in  that  case,  what 
must  we  say  of  the  sad  note  of  '  mortal  man  so  sick  at 
heart  '  which  is  so  constant  throughout  the  whole  poem  ? 
Unless  I  am  mistaken,  the  meaning  is  this  :  it  was  to  show 
us  that  the  poet's  mind,  though  quite  assured  as  to  the 
control  of  a  higher  power,  was  highly  troubled  and  con- 
cerned by  certain  facts  which  seem  to  carry  on  their 
surface  the  appearance  of  a  terrible  Fatalism.  In  short, 
Aeschylus  by  some  instinct  divined  the  truth  that  the 
world  is  free,  but  was  exercised  and  troubled  because  in 

1  Analogy,  Part  I,  chap.  vi. 
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so  many  parts  of  it  he  seemed  to  see  clear  marks  of  the  323 
fetters  of  fatal  destiny.  He  was,  in  the  end,  almost  driven 
to  suggest  that  the  various  attributes  of  the  Supreme 
Deity  were  separated  from  each  other  :  with  the  result 
that  the  Greatest  could  not  rightly  be  held  the  Best,  nor 
the  Omnipotent  be  held  omniscient  :  so  that  not  only  in 
mortal,  but  also  in  divine  and  heavenly  things,  there  were 
strange  entanglements  and  a  confused  medley  of  results. 

I  should  like  to  illustrate  these  points  more  fully  ;  and 
first,  we  note  that  no  one  more  freely  expatiates  on  that 
common  theme  of  poets,  the  misery  and  wretchedness  of 
mortal  life.  Take,  as  one  instance  out  of  many,  the  dirge 
of  the  Ocean  nymphs  hastening  to  comfort  Prometheus  : 

See  how  that  boon,  dear  friends, 

For  thee  is  bootless  found. 

Say,  where  is  any  help  ? 

What  aid  from  mortals  comes  ? 
Hast  .thou  not  seen  this  brief  and  powerless  life, 
Fleeting  as  dreams,  with  which  man's  purblind  race 

Is  fast  in  fetters  bound  ? 

Never  shall  counsels  vain 

Of  mortal  men  break  through 

The  harmony  of  Zeus.1 

They  clearly  manifest  here  a  certain  scorn  mingled  with 
their  pity  :  such  as  we  might  expect  from  heaven-born 
maidens  more  accustomed  to  pride  themselves  on  the 
brightness  of  their  own  home,  than  to  deplore  the  sorrows 
of  others.  A  like  note  is  struck  in  their  opening  chorus 
when  they  first  appear  on  the  stage  : 

Not  to  unwilling  hearers  hast  thou  uttered, 

Prometheus,  thy  request  ; 
And  now  with  nimble  foot  abandoning 

My  swiftly  rushing  car, 

1  Prom.  559  (544)  (Plumptre). 
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And  the  pure  aether,  path  of  birds  of  heaven, 
I  will  draw  near  this  rough  and  rocky  land  ; 

For  much  do  I  desire 
To  hear  this  tale,  full  measure,  of  thy  woes.1 

And  on  the  approach  of  Oceanus,  he  is  thus  greeted  by 
Prometheus  : 

Let  be.     What  boots  it  ?    Thou  then  too  art  come 
To  gaze  upon  my  sufferings.     How  did'st  dare, 
324         Leaving  the  stream  that  bears*  thy  name,  and  caves 
Hewn  in  the  living  rock,  this  land  to  visit, 
Mother  of  iron  ?     What  then,  art  thou  come 
To  gaze  upon  my  fall  and  offer  pity  ? 

Are  these  the  true  signs  of  a  mind  full  of  kindly  feelings 
to  the  human  race  ?  Oceanus  leaves  his  secure  retreats, 
the  Nymphs  their  unrestrained  flight  through  the  clear 
heaven  :  they  visit  this  rough  and  stony  region,  nurse  of 
a  hardy  race,  lest  they  may  seem  wanting  in  sympathy 
with  the  friend  of  man  suffering  unjustly  and  cruelly. 
But  though  they  come,  they  plainly  and  directly  deplore 
the  lot  of  the  earth  itself  and  its  mortal  inmates,  not  only 
as  placed  by  their  very  condition  of  life  far  below  them- 
selves, but  as  degenerate  and  utterly  unworthy  that  the 
natives  of  light  and  upper  air  should  approach  them. 

And  we  remark,  further,  that  this  fallen  and  degenerate 
condition  of  humanity  mainly  sprang,  according  to  Aeschy- 
lus, from  the  circumstance  that  the  essential  attributes  of 
divine  perfection  were  not  all  centred  in  one  Deity,  but, 
among  celestial  powers,  one  excelled  in  goodness,  another 
in  wisdom,  and  a  third  (namely  the  lately  victorious  Jove) 
in  far-reaching  and  inexhaustible  power  alone. 

And  so  we  find,  even  from  the  very  outset  of  the  drama, 

insistence  on  two  sides,  of  one  or  other  of  which  every 

one  must  declare  himself  a  partisan— namely,  Jove  and 

humanity.     For  this  is  the  gist  of  the  prologue,  spoken 

1  Prom.  285  (277)  (Plumptre). 
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by  the  messenger  of  the  angered  Deity.    He  insists  that 
Prometheus  is  punished, 

That  he  may  learn  to  bear  the  sovereign  rule 
Of  Zeus,  and  cease  from  his  philanthropy.1 

And  in  like  sense,  too,  Prometheus  himself  complains  : 

And  since  ye  ask  me  under  what  pretence 

He  thus  maltreats  me,  I  will  show  it  you  : 

For  soon  as  He  upon  his  father's  throne 

Had  sat  secure,  forthwith  to  divers  Gods 

He  divers  gifts  distributed,  and  his  realm  325 

Began  to  order.    But  of  mortal  men 

He  took  no  heed,  but  purposed  utterly 

To  crush  their  race  and  plant  another  new  ; 

And,  I  excepted,  none  dared  cross  his  will  ; 

But  I  did  dare,  and  mortal  men  I  freed.2 

Should  there,  however,  appear  something  lacking  here  as 
regards  the  benevolence  of  Prometheus  himself,  it  needs 
but  to  recall  his  kindly  feeling,  not  only  towards  his  friend 
Oceanus,  but  also  to  his  brother  Atlas,  though  differing  in 
their  policy  :  and  indeed  even  to  Typhoeus,  that  deter- 
mined foe  of  all  the  Gods  ;  he  pities  him,  too,  that  he  has 
to  endure  such  grievous  and  bitter  punishment  : 

Nay,  be  still ; 

Keep  out  of  harm's  way  ;   sufferer  though  I  be, 
I  would  not  therefore  wish  to  give  my  woes 
A  wider  range  o'er  others.     No,  not  so  : 
For  lo  !    my  mind  is  wearied  with  the  grief 
Of  that  my  kinsman  Atlas,  who  doth  stand 
In  the  far  West,  supporting  on  his  shoulders 
The  pillars  of  the  earth  and  heaven,  a  burden 
His  arms  can  ill  but  hold  :    I  pity  too 
The  giant  killer  of  Kilikian  caves, 
Dread  portent  with  his  hundred  hands,  subdued 
By  force,  the  mighty  Typhon,  who  arose 
'Gainst  all  the  Gods.3 

1  Prom.  10  (Plumptre).  a  Prom.  234  (226)  (Plumptre). 

3  Prom.  355  (344)  (Plumptre). 
1282  A  a 
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Now,  since  .this  unwearying  goodness  is  harassed  and 
thwarted  in  many  ways  ;  since  it  is  at  all  times  opposed 
by  most  powerful  enemies  ;  a  belief  in  necessary  fate, 
as  you  well  know,  asserts  itself  in  many  men's  minds, 
which,  as  they  think,  in  some  sort  explains  rationally  and 
methodically  the  general  upshot  of  human  life.  In  a  word, 
such  is  the  tendency  of  nearly  all  the  incidents,  that 
that  oft -quoted  expression  springs  spontaneously  to  Pro- 
metheus' lips  : 

But  I  needs  must  bear 

My  destiny  as  best  I  may,  knowing  well 

The  might  resistless  of  Necessity.1 

326  Yes,  but  it  is  only  that  Necessity  of  which  the  Eumenides 
and  Parcae  hold  the  reins  :  and  which,  though  threading 
dark  and  tortuous  ways,  yet  is  ever  moving  to  its  goal  by 
righteous  and  unvarying  laws. 

I  come  now  to  another  point  which  Aeschylus  teaches 
with  no  doubtful  voice  ;  it  is  this,  that  amid  all  misfortunes 
and  distresses,  men  have  given  into  their  hands  a  sort  of 
token  or  assurance  of  a  better  age  yet  to  be,  seeing  that 
'  The  earth  likewise  and  the  expanse  of  the  deep  sea  ',2 
and  all  that  cheers  and  delights  the  eye,  seem  to  sym- 
pathize, not  with  tyrants,  but  with  the  kindly  Deities  and 
the  friends  of  humanity.  And  this  is  a  fact  of  widest 
compass,  which  leads  true  poets  into  regions  of  unrivalled 
loveliness.  Wfey^  does  noi  Prometheus,  when  he  is  left  to 
himself  and  at  last  his  cruel  tormentors  are  departed, 
forthwith  burst  forth  into  those  splendid  lines  which  almost 
encourage  belief  in  the  legends  told  of  Orpheus  :  so  excel- 
lently and  so  effectively  are  they  fitted  to  draw  after  them 
all  the  powers  of  Nature  ? 

Thou  firmament  of  God,  and  swift-winged  winds, 
Ye  springs  of  rivers,  and  of  ocean  waves 
That  smile  innumerous  !    Mother  of  us  all, 
O  .Earth,  and  Sun's  all-seeing  eye,  behold, 
1  Prom.  103  (105)  (Plumptre).  2  Virg.  Georg.  i.  469. 
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I  pray,  what  I  a  God  from  Gods  endure. 

Behold  in  what  foul  case 

I  for  ten  thousand  years 

Shall  struggle  in  my  woe, 

In  these  unseemly  chains. 
Such  doom  the  new-made  Monarch  of  the  Blest 

Hath  now  devised  for  me.1 

Nor  is  his  appeal  in  vain  ;  those  he  invokes  hasten  to 
comfort  him,  first  the  Ocean  Nymphs,  and  then  Father 
Ocean  himself.  I  fear  that  scarcely  any  of  you  will  agree 
with  my  theory  about  this  scene,  but  I  will,  nevertheless, 
express  what  often  occurs  to  my  mind.  May  we  not 
imagine  that  Aeschylus,  highly  skilled  as  he  was  in  know- 
ledge of  the  sea,  here  bears  testimony  to  that  soothing 
power  of  the  mighty  ocean  which  I  think  we  one  and  all 
feel,  when,  jaded  and  overstrained  in  mind,  we  greet  the  327 
sights  and  sounds  of  sea-shore  with  its  waves  and  rocks  : 
and  in  especial  that  sight  which  more  than  anything  has 
power  to  soothe  our  feelings — I  mean  the  wondrous  blending 
of  the  expanse  of  sky  above  with  the  limitless  surface  of 
the  deep  ? 

But  in  this  I  perhaps  over-refine,  and  so  content  myself 
with  touching  upon  it  in  passing.  I  will  add,  however, 
one  or  two  remarks  which  will  commend  themselves  to  all. 
First,  Prometheus,  when  conscious  of  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  the  Nymphs  and  Oceanus,  is — and  with  truest 
fidelity  to  nature — perturbed  in  mind  :  for  though  he  had 
just  prayed  for  sympathy,  and,  one  may  say  solemnly, 
called  Gods  and  men  to  witness  his  sufferings,  now  he 
feels  a  touch  of  shame  and  is  vexed,  and  almost  resents 
the  fact  that  any  one  soever  should  hasten  to  gaze  at  his 
punishment : 

And  now  this  penalty 
Of  that  offence  I  pay,  fast  riveted 
In  chains  beneath  the  open  firmament. 

1  Prom.  88  (Plumptre). 
A  ag 
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Ha  !   ha  !   what  now  ? 
What  sound,  what  odour  floats  invisibly  ? 
Is  it  of  God  or  man,  or  blending  both  ? 
And  has  one  come  to  this  remotest  rock 
To  look  upon  my  woes  ?     Or  what  wills  he  ? 
Behold  me  bound,  a  God  to  evil  doomed.1 

And  a  few  lines  on  : 

Behold  ye  me,  and  see 

With  what  chains  fettered  fast, 
I  on  the  topmost  crags  of  this  ravine 
Shall  keep  my  sentry-post  unenviable. 

And  here  again  this  shame  clearly  overcomes  him  : 

Ah  !   would  that  'neath  the  Earth,  'neath  Hades  too, 
Home  of  the  dead,  far  down  to  Tartaros 
Unfathomable  He  in  fetters  fast 

In  wrath  had  hurled  me  down  : 

So  neither  had  a  God 
Nor  any  other  mocked  at  these  my  woes  ; 
But  now,  the  wretched  plaything  of  the  winds, 
I  suffer  ills  at  which  my  foes  rejoice.2 

328  Moreover,  he  implicitly,  as  it  seems,  deprecates  the  coming 
of  Oceanus  as  an  intrusion  : 

Let  be.    What  boots  it  ?     Thou  then  too  art  come 
To  gaze  upon  my  sufferings.  .  .  . 

What  then,  art  thou  come 
To  gaze  upon  my  fall  and  offer  pity  ? 
Behold  this  sight ;   see  here  the  friend  of  Zeus, 

With  what  foul  outrage  am  I  crushed  by  him  ! 3 

All  this  would  seem  to  show — and  nothing  is  more  usual 
with  sufferers — that  this  terrible  death  in  life,  not  only 
wearies  and  wears  a  man  out,  but  even  humiliates  him : 
we  feel  we  are  disrespectfully  treated  should  any,  even  to 
comfort,  dare  to  approach  us  nearly,  when  grievously 

1  Prom.  112  (Plumptre).  2  Prom.  152  (Plumptre). 

3  Prom.  306  (298)  (Plumptre). 
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suffering  :  and  this  is  especially  so  with  those  who,  like 
Prometheus,  are  more  keenly  sensitive  than  other  men. 

Not  only  here,  but  throughout  the  whole  play,  we  ob- 
serve that  the  character  of  Prometheus,  though  he  is  a  super- 
human being,  yet  is  intentionally  conceived  and  fashioned 
after  the  nature  and  disposition  common  to  humanity, 
which  we  all  know  from  experience  :  for  this  Prometheus 
is  the  representative  and  champion  of  the  whole  human 
race. 

In  the  next  place,  the  very  disposition  of  the  whole 
scene,  and  the  various  gestures  and  carriage  of  the  friends 
who  arrive,  are  most  gracefully  adapted  by  tacit  contrast 
to  make  us  keenly  conscious,  on  the  one  side,  of  the  bitter 
sense  of  unmerited  punishment,  and,  on  the  other, 
of  a  certain  exultation  and  joyous  delight  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  free  to  wander  at  will  through  the  wide 
spaces  of  heaven.  The  bound  victim  asks  (for  he  cannot 
turn  his  eyes  because  of  his  fetters) : 

Ah  me  !    what  rustling  sounds 
Hear  I  of  birds  not  far  ? 
With  the  light  whirr  of  wings 
The  air  re-echoeth.1 

The  Nymphs  floating  in  the  air  reply  : 

Nay,  fear  thou  nought  :    in  love 

All  our  array  of  wings 

In  eager  race  hath  come  329 

To  this  high  peak,  full  hardly  gaining  o'er 

Our  Father's  mind  and  will  ; 
And  the  swift -rushing  breezes  bore  me  on. 

We  may  mention  too,  in  this  connexion,  their  song  before 
quoted  : 

And  now  with  nimble  foot  abandoning 
My  swiftly  rushing  car,  &c. 

1  Prom.  124  (Plumptre). 
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Again,  when  Ocean  us  approaches  : 

Lo,  I  come  to  thee,  Prometheus, 
Reaching  goal  of  distant  journey, 
Guiding  this  my  winged  courser 
By  my  will,  without  a  bridle.1 

And,  on  his  departure  : 

For  this  my  bird  four-footed  flaps  with  wings 
The  clear  path  of  the  aether.2 

I  believe  that  Aeschylus  dwelt  on  all  these  details  less 
from  motives  of  art  than  from  a  certain  instinct  which 
enables  those  who  possess  it  to  make  us  realize  vividly 
that  sad  truth  of  human  life,  that  the  very  people  who 
kindly  come  to  comfort  our  troubles  are  wont  to  make 
them  worse  in  one  way  or  another  :  and  this,  not  from 
thoughtlessness,  but  from  the  very  contrast  of  circum- 
stances. 

But  we  are  addressing  ourselves  to  the  task  of  indicating 
what  is  the  special  solace,  what  the  hope  which  Aeschylus 
considered  might  soothe  Prometheus'  woes.  And,  first, 
there  is  the  not  unimportant  consideration  that  he  is,  on 
all  hands,  assured  of  sympathy  and  regret  at  his  afflictions, 
both  from  mortals  and  from  superhuman  beings,  and  indeed 
we  may  say  from  the  whole  range  of  Nature.  One  and  all, 
I  repeat,  deplore  the  chaining  of  Prometheus,  not  only 
from  gratitude  for  the  great  blessings  received  from  him, 
but  also  because  they  are  enraged  at  the  bitter  and  cruel 
rule  of  Jove.  The  Nymphs  manifest  this  plainly  in  recapi- 
330  tulating  the  punishments  of  Atlas  as  well  as  those  of 
Prometheus  :  which,  they  declare,  are  maintained  in  spite 
of  the  deep  grief  and  indignation  of  earth  and  heaven  : 

And  lo  !    the  ocean  billows  murmur  loud 
In  one  accord  with  him  ; 

1  Prom.  292  (284)  (Plumptre).         2  Prom.  402  (394)  (Plumptre) 
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The  sea-depths  groan,  and  Hades'  swarthy  pit 

Re-echoeth  the  sound, 
And  fountains  of  clear  rivers,  as  they  flow, 

Bewail  his  bitter  griefs.1 

Quite  in  accord  with  this  feeling  is  it  that  a  certain 
blind  hope  underlies  the  sufferings  of  Prometheus  (who 
represents  the  human  race)  that  a  deliverer  would,  some 
time,  appear  and  change  things  for  the  better :  since  such 
great  sympathy  on  all  sides  could .  hardly  be  without 
result.  Nay,  more  than  that,  these  vague  and  instinctive 
dreams  of  relief  were  crowned  and  completed,  if  we  believe 
Aeschylus,  by  an  absolutely  certain  prediction  of  the  aid 
that  was  to  come  : 

Nay,  of  a  truth,  though  put  to  evil  shame, 

In  massive  fetters  bound, 

The  Ruler  of  the  Gods 
Shall  yet  have  need  of  me,  yes,  e'en  of  me, 

To  tell  the  counsel  new 

That  seeks  to  strip  from  him 
His  sceptre,  and  his  might  of  sovereignty.2 

And  he  elsewhere  again  insists  on  this,  encouraging  the 
Chorus  not  to  be  over-intimidated  by  dread  of  Jove  : 

Yea,  of  a  truth  shall  Zeus,  though  stiff  of  will, 
Be  brought  full  low.     Such  bed  of  wedlock  now 
Is  he  preparing,  one  to  cast  him  forth 
In  darkness  from  his  sovereignty  and  throne. 

-     -And  from  these  troubles  no  one  of  the  Gods 

But  me  can  clearly  show  the  way  to  'scape.;.  ...;.. 
I  know  the  time  and  manner.3 

In  fine,  so  interwoven  is  this  hope  with  the  whole  thread 
and  texture,  as  it  were,  of  the  play  that  it  may  be  taken 
quite  clearly  for  granted  that,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
from  the  Prometheus,  Aeschylus  felt  perplexed  by  one  special 

1  Prom.  440  (431)  (Plumptre).          z  Prom.  174  (167)  (Plumptre). 
3  Prom.  913  (906)  (Plumptre). 
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problem  in  his  views  about  religion,  namely,  that  Deity  is 
not  at  once  omnipotent  and  omniscient,  but  that  know- 
ledge is  associated  with  goodness  and  unlimited  power  with 
331  a  tyrannic  spirit  :  and  so  he  would  look  forward  to  the 
future  with  the  hope  that  at  some  time  the  better  nature, 
not  by  force  but  by  knowledge,  might  successfully  assert 
itself  against  the  supremacy  of  the  worse. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  ask,  whether  it  may  not  be  found 
that  the  great  dramatist  modified  this  view,  in  some  degree, 
at  a  later  period  of  his  life  :  before,  I  would  suggest,  he 

.  //  ."7$"*  produced  the  Oresteian  Trilogy  ?  But  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  decide  this  later,  after  we  have  more  closely  considered 

y  *&  the  tenor  and  tone  of  the  Oresteia  itself.  I  may  just  add 
this,  that  the  trend  of  Prometheus'  story,  as  we  have 
interpreted  it,  wonderfully  accords  with  what  we  are  told 
of  the  Indian  mythology,  not  only  by  other  writers  as  well, 
but  by  that  great  poet 1  who  of  all  in  our  own  time  has  best 
set  forth  the  character  and  quality  of  Eastern  religion. 
Let  any  one  read  carefully  the  concluding  passages  of  that 
noble  poem  which  sets  forth  the  story  of  the  Indian  Rajah 
Kehama  :  whose  overthrow  is  due  simply  to  one  thing, 
namely,  his  belief  that  one,  whether  God  or  man,  who  was 
not  omniscient,  could  be  practically  omnipotent.  This 
shows,  assuredly,  a  wonderful  harmony  between  the  Pytha- 
gorean Aeschylus  and  these  Eastern  legends. 

And  hence,  perhaps,  we  may  form  some  fair  conjecture 
as  to  the  main  source  from  which  Aeschylus  derived  his 
religious  views. 

1  Sou  they. 
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Aeschylus'  views  concerning  -Divine  Providence  are  qualified  and 
softened,  first,  by  the  final  issue  of  the  Promethean  story  ;  secondly,  by 
the  whole  trend  and  tenor  of  the  Oresteian  Trilogy.  The  scope  of  the 
'Agamemnon  '.  The  part  played  by  the  Watchman,  though  of  comic 
humour,  yet  quite  in  keeping  with  the  play.  The  'first  entrance  ' 
(wapoSos)  of  the  Chorus.  Importance  attached  by  A  eschylus  to  auspices  : 
his  power  of  interpreting  the  feelings  of  animals  generally.  The  effect 
of  his  Pythagorean  training  upon  this.  The  theory  of  « Metamor- 
phosis '.  Christianity  has  rather  increased  than  lessened  our  poetic 
resources  in  this  direction.  Jove  represented  as  a  tyrant  in  the 
Prometheus,  but  appears  in  the  'Agamemnon'  as  a  defender  of 
righteousness  and  justice. 

OUR  conclusions  upon  Aeschylus'  religious  views  as 
gathered,  especially,  from  a  study  of  the  Prometheus,  may 
be  shortly  stated  as  follows  :  first,  he  is  touched  with 
a  keen  sense  of  human  misery  and  sorrow  ;  secondly,  he 
attributes  all  events  to  a  divine  power,  not  to  a  blind 
principle  of  Fate  with  decrees  laid  down  without  regard 
to  right  or  wrong  ;  lastly,  he  makes  no  concealment  of 
his  inability  to  reconcile  the  tangled  medley  of  human  life 
with  a  supremely  wise  and  good  Governor  :  and  therefore 
is  inclined  to  conjecture  that  this  world  has  been  tem- 
porarily given  over  to  a  tyrant.  For  that  the  part  assigned  333 
to  Jove  in  this  tragedy  is  that  of  a  most  vindictive  tyrant 
I  apprehend  none  can  doubt,  while  the  reader's  favour 
and  sympathy  are  enlisted  throughout  for  Prometheus  as 
the  defender  and  liberator  of  the  human  race.  We  are, 
undoubtedly,  here  confronted  with  a  difficult  position, 
whether  as  regards  the  reverence  and  piety  of  Aeschylus 
himself,  or  the  general  opinion  of  his  times  concerning  the 
immortal  Gods.  It  will  be  relevant,  therefore,  to  make 
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inquiry,  at  this  stage,  whether  Aeschylus  has  anywhere 
else  modified  this  opinion.  This  is  what  his  personal  piety 
and  wisdom  would  lead  us  to  expect,  and,  so  far  as  I  am 
0  aware,  we  do  not  ever  find  that  he,  at  any  time  of  his 
„  life,  incurred  the  penalties  of  the  law  by  reason  of  any 
lines  of  his  being  held  injurious  to  Supreme  Power,  nor 
experienced  the  displeasure  of  the  whole  theatre,  resenting 
anything  resembling  impiety :  which  there  is  good  authority 
for  believing  to  have  happened  at  some  time  to  Euripides.1 
•  TJXv  f"!L5*r  Now,  first  of  all,  there  is  one  point  which  must  be 
remembered  concerning  Aeschylus:  namely,  that  even 
from  the  tenor  of  the  Prometheus  Vinctus  itself  we  gather 
no  uncertain  hope  that,  to  some  extent  at  least,  there  is 
relief  in  store  for  minds  perplexed  about  the  ways  of  God 
to  man,  and  that  what  seems  harshly  expressed  concerning 
Jove's  character,  as  a  hater  of  mortals,  ruling  all  by  an 
arbitrary  omnipotence,  not  by  reason,  may  perhaps,  as  the 
play  develops,  be  softened  by  some  welcome  explanation. 
And,  to  begin  with,  is  it  not  well  known  that  the  work 
is  incomplete  ?  for  the  ravages  of  time  have  only  spared 
us  a  single  one  out  of  the  three  connected  plays  which 
Aeschylus  wrote  and  exhibited  on  the  subject  of  Prometheus. 
Hence  if,  here  and  there,  some  expressions  sound  over- 
harsh,  yet  it  may  well  be  that  the  poet  had  either  pre- 
viously softened  them  by  anticipation,  in  the  first  play 
334  called  Prometheus  the  Firebearer :  or  intended  to  relieve  and 
temper  them  fully  when  he  reached  the  closing  play  of  the 
series  treating  of  the  release  of  Prometheus.  Assuredly, 
if  we  look  at  the  connected  trilogy  about  Agamemnon,  the 
account  of  the  wrath  of  the  Gods  against  the  house  of 
Pelops  would  seem  quite  maimed  and  incomplete,  had  it 
not  happened  that  the  whole  story,  complete  in  all  its 
three  parts,  has  survived  for  us.  And  therefore,  with 

1  Sen.  Ep.  115  ;  Plutarch,  de  Audiendis  Poetis,  c.  4,  i.  50,   ed. 
Wyttenbach. 
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excellent  judgement,  or  I  may  say  by  a  sort  of  instinct 
almost  amounting  to  judgement,  he  has  ended  the  Pro- 
metheus on  a  note  which  harmonizes  excellently  with  the 
belief  that  the  issue  is  still  undecided.  What  reader,  I  ask, 
could  quietly  endure  to  be  brought  to  a  full  stop  amid  such 
universal  confusion  if  there  were  no  hope  of  better  issues, 
and  no  adequate  justification  of  the  existing  position  ? 

[A  pause,  and  then  flashes  of  lightning  and  peals  of  thunder.} 

Prom.     Yea,  now  in  very  deed, 
No  more  in  word  alone, 
The  earth  shakes  to  and  fro, 
And  the  loud  thunder's  voice 
Bellows  hard  by,  and  blaze 
The  flashing  levin-fires  ; 
And  tempests  whirl  the  dust, 
And  gusts  of  all  wild  winds 
On  one  another  leap, 
In  wild  conflicting  blasts, 
And  sky  with  sea  is  blent : 
Such  is  the  storm  from  Zeus 
That  comes  as  working  fear, 
In  terrors  manifest. 
O  mother  venerable  ! 
O  Aether  !    rolling  round 
The  common  light  of  all, 
See'st  thou  what  wrongs  I  bear  ? l 

Readers  are  here  warned,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  repeat 
myself,  all  but  in  express  terms,  that  the  way  is  in  some 
sort  left  clear  for  future  developments  :  lest  they  may 
perchance  complain  too  loudly  that  they  can  find  no  traces 
of  justice  worthy  of  a  Divine  Providence. 

Further  than   this,   we  see  scattered  here   and  there 
throughout  the  play  hints,  by  no  means  obscure,  of  a  plan 
in  the  author's  mind  for  the  liberation  of  Prometheus.    It 
is  clear  that  a  time  was  to  come  when  Prometheus  should  335 
1  Prom.  1080  (Plumptre). 
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reveal  to  Jove  the  danger  of  his  meditated  marriage  alli- 
ance \l  but, nevertheless,  not  till  he  had  himself,  by  Hercules' 
aid,  been  freed  from  the  vulture  that  feeds  upon  him  and 
from  the  rock  to  which  he  is  fettered.  But  the  plan  of 
Hercules'  intervention,  as  far  as  it  can  be  inferred,  either 
from  scattered  passages  of  Aeschylus  himself  or  the  few 
and  doubtful  statements  of  other  authors,  lay  wholly  in 
the  following  expedients — first,  that  Hercules  should  him- 
self endure  captivity,  and  then  Chiron,  mortally  wounded 
by  Hercules,  should  of  his  own  wish  suffer  death  in  order 
to  save  Prometheus.2 

It  thus  appears  that,  according  to  Aeschylus,  the  con- 
flicting counsels  of  the  Gods  concerning  humanity  could 
only  be  harmonized  by  some  sort  of  vicarious  and  volun- 
tary suffering,  and  this  through  the  energy,  courage,  and 
goodness  of  Hercules  :  and  so  at  last  it  befell  that  mortal 
men  could  conscientiously  worship  Jove  not  only  as  the 
God  of  Power,  but  also  as  the  God  of  Goodness. 

We  have  expressed  our  views  as  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
Promethean  Trilogy,  so  far  as  was  possible  on  such  an  obscure 
question.  But  it  will  be  better,  after  all,  to  abandon  con- 
jectures, and  interrogate  the  writer  himself  by  means  of 
the  Agamemnon  as  to  his  view  in  later  life  both  as  regards 
the  much-involved  question  of  Fate,  and  also  all  that 
pertains  to  the  worship  of  the  Gods.  Of  Fate  enough,  and 
more  than  enough,  has  been  already  said  :  when  Clytem- 
nestra,  a  thoroughly  bad  woman,  is  charged  with  her 
crime  and  pleads  the  force  of  Fate,  the  Chorus,  in  so  many 
words,  utterly  denies  that  the  guilt  of  a  crime,  committed 
of  her  own  free-will,  can  be  lightened  by  any  such  plea. 

1  '  The  Prometheus  Unbound  of  Aeschylus  supposed  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  Jove  with  his  victim  as  the  price  of  the  disclosure  of  the 
danger  threatened  to  his  empire  by  the  consummation  of  his  marriage 
with  Thetis.' — Shelley,  Preface  to  Prometheus  Unbound- 

8  Apollod.  Biblioth.  ii.  5,  u,  12. 
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Let  us  proceed  to  what  is  the  leading  fundamental  question 
in  connexion  with  this  whole  subject.  Let  us  see  whether, 
in  Aeschylus'  opinion,  the  divine  power  of  heaven  ever  and 
always  visits  wrong  with  punishment  and  goodness  with 
favour.  We  shall  assuredly  find  that  the  whole  tenor  of  33^ 
the  three  tragedies  is  in  some  sort  charged  with  indications 
of  this  character  :  for  what  has  been  said  of  the  main 
drift  of  the  Agamemnon  applies,  to  a  very  great  degree,  to 
the  Choephorae  and  also  to  the  Eumenides.  The  three 
tragedies,  I  repeat,  are  connected,  as  it  were,  by  one 
thread  :  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  main  current 
which,  at  first,  is  involved  with  many  difficult  problems, 
becomes  simpler  in  the  Choephorae,  while  in  the  Eumenides 
epilogue  it  is  of  transparent  simplicity  :  the  order  of  events 
develops  under  divine  guidance,  it  unravels  itself,  and  itself 
gives  the  clue  into  the  readers'  hands.  And  this  sequence 
of  the  poem's  story  so  harmonizes  with  the  sequence  of 
divine  retribution,  that  we  cannot  investigate  the  former 
without  tracing  the  latter  at  the  same  time.  Consequently, 
I  must  be  pardoned  here  for  making  a  slight  digression 
from  my  original  plan,  and  for  considering  rather  more 
carefully,  not  merely  such  details  as  plainly  and  openly 
indicate  the  writer's  religious  feeling,  but  also  the  character 
of  the  composition  itself  and  the  whole  '  economy '  of  the 
Agamemnon. 

And,  first  of  all,  some  surprise  may  perhaps  be  felt,  that 
where  the  theme  is  so  serious  and  horrible,  the  prologue 
is  put  in  the  mouth  of  a  soldier,  who  seems  more  fitted 
for  the  comic  stage.  This  is  no  unfair  description  :  for 
I  do  not  mean  that  a  strain  of  buffoonery  is  intentionally 
introduced  into  his  words  :  they  are  not  spoken  to  raise 
a  laugh,  much  less  are  they  scurrilous  and  abusive  :  but 
I  am  wont  to  consider  as  specially  appropriate  to  Comedy 
all  that  has  to  do  with  the  commonplaces  of  everyday  life 
and  men's  trifling  pursuits  and  cares  :  and  the  complaints 
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of  this  servant  as  to  his  long  and  constant  watching  are 
precisely  of  this  kind  : 

And  when  I  keep  my  bed  of  little  ease, 
Drenched  with  the  dew,  unvisited  by  dreams, 
(For  fear,  instead  of  sleep,  my  comrade  is, 
So  that  in  sound  sleep  ne'er  I  close  mine  eyes).1 

337  And  so  also  the  scarcely  veiled  reference  to  Clytemnestra's 
faithlessness  to  her  husband  : 

As  to  all  else,  the  word  is  '  Hush  ! J    An  ox 
Rests  on  my  tongue  :    had  the  house  a  voice, 
'Twould  tell  too  clear  a  tale.2 

Undoubtedly,  it  is  in  keeping  with  poetic  artifice  that 
all  should  proceed  with  complete  calm  at  the  outset : 
otherwise  a  serene  sky  would  not,  as  commonly  happens, 
usher  in  the  storm  about  to  burst. 

A  like  reason  explains  the  appearance  of  the  Pythian 
priestess  at  the  beginning  of  the  Eumenides :  if  any  one 
is  inclined  to  think  that  she  purposelessly  wastes  time  with 
prolix  details  about  the  ancient  deities  of  the  spot : 

First,  with  this  prayer,  of  all  the  Gods  I  honour 
The  primal  seeress  Earth,  and  Themis  next  3 

— I  am  afraid  he  has  not  grasped  with  sufficient  clearness 
Aeschylus'  design,  which  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
awe-inspiring  entry  of  the  Furies  : 

Dread  things  to  tell,  and  dread  for  eyes  to  see, 
~       Have  sent  me  back  again  from  Loxias'  shrine.4 

We  feel  the  sight  to  be  the  more  terrible  the  less  it  was 
expected,  and  the  more  rudely,  as  it  were,  the  fearful 
apparition  breaks  in  upon  the  wonted  course  of  life  and 
thought.  It  illustrates  Aristotle's  saying  that  the  effect 
of  contraries  is  most  great  when  they  are  placed  in  close 
juxtaposition. 

1  Agam.  1 1  (Plumptre).  2  Ibid.  35  (Plirmptre). 

3  Bum.  i  (Plumptre).  4  Ibid.  35  (Plumptre). 
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And,  as  you  know,  the  poet  who  most  often  makes  use 
of  this  device  is  our  own  Shakespeare  :  to  the  great  scandal 
indeed  of  some  who  wish  to  be  thought  critics  :    for  he 
hardly  ever  hesitates  to  introduce  highly  comic  incidents    J/T7 
amid  the  most  terrible  and  tragic  situations.    For  instance,      // 
whilst  Macbeth  is  in  the  act  of  murdering  the  king,  the 
porter  at  the  door  makes  a  speech  full  of  vulgar  jests.1 
Again,  the  melancholy  ceremonial  of  Ophelia's  funeral  is  338 
preluded  by  the  chattering  of  the  two  grave-diggers,  in- 
dulging in  their  rustic  humour  at  such  a  moment ! 2    And 
there  are  many  such  instances,  familiar  to  everybody. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  this  effect  of  contrast  is  due  \ 
to  poetic  insight  alone  and  stage  artifice.  Assuredly,  not 
only  are  our  minds  forcibly  appealed  to  and  stimulated 
by  these  contrasts,  but  they  are  also  touched  with  a  certain 
profounder  feeling  as  to  human  fate  :  we  recognize  a  faith- 
ful reflection  of  our  mortality  with  its  painful  and  abrupt 
changes  and  chances.  And  there  is  on  record  within  our 
own  memory  an  instance  of  a  great  man,  keen  of  intellect 
and  of  undying  fame,  who,  when  his  army  was  overthrown 
and  he  himself  in  peril  of  his  life,  confessed  that  his  reverse 
of  fortune  was  made  doubly  bitter  by  following  so  quickly 
upon  amusement  and  festivity.3  Impious  and  monstrous 
indeed  it  was  in  him  to  jest  so  with  his  own  evil  deeds, 
yet  it  was  an  acute  and  true  saying  that  it  does  add  a  final 
drop  to  the  cup  of  misfortune,  if  a  great  disaster  follows 
close  on  the  heels  of  merriment  and  amusement.  It  adds 
a  new  sting  to  the  unfortunate  (who  are  certainly  always 
highly  sensitive),  as  if  the  higher  powers  were  mocking 
them,  when  anything  happens,  perhaps  at  the  crisis  of 
their  sorrow,  which  is  common,  trivial,  or  humorous.  And 
it  may  well  be  that  something  of  this  sort  is  the  reason 
why  so  many  things  unimportant  and  absurd  in  themselves 

1  Macbeth,  u.  iii.  2  Hamlet,  v.  i. 

3  Scott,  Life  of  Napoleon,  ch.  Ixxxi. 
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have  been  looked  upon  as  omens,  not  only  by  the  old 
Etruscan  augurs,  but  by  almost  all  men  who  have  paid 
any  attention  to  such  signs.  However  this  may  be,  it 
would,  I  think,  be  to  the  detriment  of  Tragedy  should 
any  one  decree,  as  modern  French  critics  are  inclined  to 
do,  that  such  comic  characters  should  be  banished  entirely 
from  its  domain.  I  certainly  think  that  the  play  before 
us  would  be  maimed  and  weakened  by  withdrawal  of  the 
part  of  the  Watchman,  garrulous  though  he  may  be  :  since 
339  ^  serves  to  rest  the  mind  for  a  time  and  darkly  points  to 
uncertain  perils. 

I  now  come  to  consider  the  '  first  entrance  '  of  the 
Chorus  (TrapoSos).  The  main  purport  of  their  speech  is  to 
hint,  not  only  that  evil  is  at  hand,  but  also  that  it  is  an 
evil  which  comes  as  retribution  for  wrong-doing.  It  is 
retribution  which  is  implied  in  the  long  account — some 
may  think  it  unduly  long — of  the  auspices  taken  in  Aulis  ; 
I  mean  the  sight  of  two  eagles  swooping  cruelly  down  upon 
the  head  of  a  miserable  hare  which  with  her  unborn  young 
they  devour  : 

How  the  Acheans'  twin-throned  majesty, 
Accordant  rulers  of  the  youth  of  Hellas, 

With  spear  and  vengeful  hand, 
Were  sent  by  fierce,  strong  bird  'gainst  Teucrian  shore, 
Kings  of  the  birds  to  kings  of  ships  appearing, 

One  black,  with  white  tail  one, 
Near  to  the  palace,  on  the  spear-hand  side, 

On  station  seen  of  all, 
A  pregnant  hare  devouring  with  her  young, 

Robbed  of  all  runs  to  come.1 

This  makes  it  clear  that  Troy's  destruction  was  imminent 
indeed,  but  not  without  great  menace  of  peril  to  the  victors 
at  the  hands  of  the  angered  goddess  Artemis  :  though  no 
reason  whatever  for  her  displeasure  appears.  But  I  read 

1  Agam.  no  (Plumptre). 
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this  omen  as  warning  mortal  men  that  no  cause  which 
sets  forth  with  such  savage  cruelty  towards  the  animal 
world  can  hope  to  commend  itself  to  any  kindly  God,  most 
certainly  not  to  Artemis,  the  patron  of  woodland  life  : 

For  she,  the  fair  One,  though  so  kind  of  heart 
To  fresh-dropt  dew  from  mighty  lion's  womb 

And  young  that  suck  the  teats 

Of  all  that  roam  the  fields, 

Yet  prays  Him  bring  to  pass 

The  portents  of  those  birds.1 

The  poet  thus  touches  here  on  a  subject  surpassed  by 
few  in  grave  import,  and  fraught  to  the  full  with  solemn 
religious  meaning  and  tenderest  feeling  :  namely,  that  wild 
beasts  and  birds  and  other  unreasoning  creatures  are  in 
some  strange  way  in  real  touch  both  with  Gods  and  men : 
so  that  our  minds  can  scarcely  help  being  cheered  or 
depressed  by  their  cries,  their  gestures,  their  movements. 

Hence  it  is  that  in  all  ages  simple  folk  have  believed  340 
that  dogs  and  horses  certainly  divine  by  a  sort  of  instinctive 
prevision  the  coming  misfortunes  of  their  master's  house : 
and,  moreover,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  give  warning  of  it 
by  unmistakable  signs.  This  it  is  which  gives  augurs  and 
soothsayers  their  opportunity :  this  explains  the  speech 
of  Achilles'  horse  :  hence,  too,  those  numerous  legends 
which  grew  up  among  our  own  ancestors,  attributing  to 
each  family,  as  its  special  messenger  to  warn  it  of  coming 
ills,  some  bird  or  animal,  supposed  to  be  sent  from  heaven 
with  its  warning  omen.  We  recall,  too,  one  writer  of  sur- 
passing genius,  who  won  his  readers'  sympathies  in  more 
than  one  of  his  tales,  mainly  by  associating  the  fortunes 
of  a  noble  dog  with  the  main  tenor  of  his  story.2 

Now  his  poems  are  themselves  ample  evidence  that  this 
philosophy  or  superstition — call  it  which  you  please — was 
very  near  to  the  heart  of  Aeschylus.   This  is  conspicuously 
1  Agam.  137  (Plumptre).  2  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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seen  in  the  exquisite  range  of  fancy  with  which,  as  one 
indulging  himself  in  a  favourite  delight,  he  was  wont  to 
vary  and  elaborate  those  images  in  especial  which  are 
derived  from  the  ways  of  domestic  and  wild  animals.  For 
instance,  take  the  lovely  chant  in  The  Suppliants  : 

Behold  me  suppliant,  exile,  wanderer, 

Like  heifer  chased  by  wolves 

Upon  the  lofty  crags, 

Where,  trusting  to  her  strength, 

She  lifteth  up  her  voice, 
And  to  the  shepherd  tells  her  tale  of  grief.1 

Beyond  question,  he  who  could  write  thus  must  have 
studied  the  ways  and  feelings  of  dumb  animals,  not  merely 
with  close  observation  but  with  genuine  sympathy. 

And  Cassandra,  when  she  is  on  the  eve  of  death,  does 
she  not,  as  it  were,  forget  her  own  wretched  plight,  and 
burst  into  enthusiastic  rapture  on  mere  mention  of  the 
nightingale's  song?    The  Chorus,  it  is  true,  had — as  is 
usually  done — compared  the  voice  of  this  bird,  which  is 
341  generally  heard  at  night,  with  the  tearful  strains  of  Cas- 
sandra, as  though  the  nightingale's  note  was  fitted  by 
*\  ^g  \         nature  only  to  express  wailing  and  lamentation  : 

Frenzied  art  thou,  and  by  some  God's  might  swayed, 

And  utterest  for  thyself 
A  melody  which  is  no  melody, 

Like  to  that  tawny  one, 

Insatiate  in  her  wail, 
The  nightingale,  who  still  with  sorrowing  soul 

And  '  Itys,  Itys,'  cry, 
Bemoans  a  life  o'erflourishing  in  ills.2 

The  Chorus,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  here  follows 
the  popular  notion  as  to  the  nightingale  :  for  since  men 
imagine  that  they  hear  in  his  song  the  name  of  Itys  oft 
reiterated  (which  is  indeed  very  natural,  on  account  of  the 

1  Suppliants,  354  (349)  (Plumptre), 
*  A  gam.  1139  (Plumptre), 
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similarity  of  certain  sounds),  they  forthwith  associate  with 
the  melody,  especially  when  heard  at  night,  all  manner  of 
mournful  and  melancholy  feelings.  Thus  Virgil  in  some 
well-known  lines  : 

So,  close  in  poplar  shades,  her  children  gone, 

The  mother  nightingale  laments  alone, 

Whose  nest  some  prying  churl  had  found,  and  thence 

By  stealth  convey'd  thj  unfeather'd  innocence.  £/ 

But  she  supplies  the  night  with  mournful  strains  : 

And  melancholy  music  fills  the  plains.1 

Milton,  too,  has  more  than  once  indicated  his  view  that 
the  nightingale's  song  typifies  a  mind  smitten  with  love 
passion  or  wearied  with  the  confusions  and  follies  of  life. 
But  Homer,  on  the  other  hand,  always  in  such  details 
pre-eminently  a  close  student  of  nature  and  truth,  while 
apparently  following  the  common  opinion  and  the  ancient 
tradition,  yet  depicts  the  bird's  strains  rather  as  restless 
and  perturbed  than  gloomy  : 

As  when  at  spring's  first  entrance,  her  sweet  song 
The  azure-crested  nightingale  renews, 
Daughter  of  Pandarus  :    within  the  grove's 
Thick  foliage  perched, 

a  line  which  most  happily  suggests  a  notable  characteristic 
of  this  bird,  namely,  that  when  in  full  song  she  usually 
delights  to  withdraw  within  the  most  thickly-clustered 
boughs, 

she  pours  her  echoing  voice, 

Now  deep,  now  clear,  still  varying  the  strain 

With  which  she  mourns  her  Itylus,  her  son  342 

By  royal  Zethus,  whom  she,  erring,  slew, 

So  also  I,  by  soul-distressing  doubts 

Tossed  ever.2 

It  is  obvious  that  the  comparison  turns  on  the  idea  that 
it  is  a  varying  and  changeful  note  which  most  effectively 
reflects  the  mood  of  the  nightingale. 

1  Georgics  iv.  511  (Dryden).  2  Od.  xix.  518  (Cowper). 
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But  to  return  to  Aeschylus  and  his  creation  Cassandra  : 
she,  as  I  said,  when  reminded  of  Philomela,  does  not  cite 
her,  like  so  many,  as  a  type  of  grief,  but  rather  of  joyful 
and  easeful  life  : 

Ah,  for  the  doom  of  clear-voiced  nightingale  ! 
The  Gods  gave  her  a  body  bearing  wings, 

And  life  of  pleasant  days 

With  no  fresh  cause  to  weep  : 

But  for  me  waiteth  still 

Stroke  from  the  two-edged  sword.1 

This  is  not  much  unlike  the  aspiration  of  the  Psalmist : 

'  My  heart  is  sore  pained  within  me  :  and  the  terrors  of 
death  are  fallen  upon  me.  Tearfulness  and  trembling  are 
come  upon  me,  and  horror  hath  overwhelmed  me.  And 
I  said,  Oh  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove  !  for  then  would 
I  fly  away,  and  be  at  rest.  Lo,  then  would  I  wander  far 
off,  and  remain  in  the  wilderness.'  2 

There  is  this  difference,  however,  that  whereas  the  sorely 
pressed  Psalmist  only  craves  wings  on  which  he  might  at 
once  wing  his  way  to  a  safe  haven,  Cassandra  shows  her- 
self charmed  with  the  wondrous  delight  of  the  life,  so  we 
imagine,  led  by  song-birds  amid  leafy  foliage  and  woodland 
flowers.  To  me,  assuredly,  the  nightingale's  voice  for  the 
most  part  seems  to  suggest : 

a  life  of  pleasant  days 
With  no  fresh  cause  to  weep. 

So  that  Aeschylus  not  only  observes  here  more  closely 
than  most  other  poets,  but  further,  with  what  I  might 
almost  call  '  unpremeditated  art ',  seems  to  clothe  himself 
with  the  character  of  the  bird  and  completely  associates 
himself  with  its  temper  and  spirit. 

343      But  I  grant  that  in  another  context  he  assigns  to  this 
bird  a  dirge,  and  that  sadder  than  any  in  his  poems  : 

1  Agam.  1146  (Plumptre).  2  Ps.  Iv.  4-7. 
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And  if  some  augur  of  the  land  be  near, 

Hearing  our  piteous  cry, 

Sure  he  will  deem  he  hears 

The  voice  of  Tereus'  bride, 

Piteous  and  sad  of  soul, 
The  nightingale  sore  harassed  by  the  kite. 

It  may  be  asked  how  can  the  two  aspects  be  reasonably 
reconciled  with  each  other  ;  how  can  the  voice  of  one  and 
the  same  bird  be  expressive  both  of  joy  and  of  sorrow  ? 
But  note  what  follows  : 

For  she,  driven  back  from  wonted  haunts  and  streams, 

Mourns  with  a  strange  new  plaint 

The  home  that  she  has  lost, 

And  wails  her  son's  sad  doom, 

How  he  at  her  hand  died, 
Meeting  with  evil  wrath  unmotherly.1 

Hence  it  appears  that  only  against  her  natural  bent  does 
the  nightingale  complain  in  tearful  measure  ;  when  she 
laments  that  through  her  terror  of  the  harassing  kite  she 
is  barred  from  her  loved  rivers  and  fields.  It  is  only  then 
that  she  resembles  Philomela  wailing  for  her  son's  sad 
death. 

I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  dwell  minutely  on  this 
illustration,  since,  the  poet's  delicate  observation  of  this, 
the  sweetest  surely  of  songsters,  evidences  both  how  keen 
was  his  eye  and  how  deep  his  sympathy  for  all  the  charms 
of  forest  life. 

But  Aeschylus'  real  feeling  for  animals  appears  even 
more  fully  from  the  fact  that  he  lavishes  loving  care  not 
only  on  those  of  gentle  nature,  such  as  are  wont  to  be 
loved  and  favoured  by  all  mankind,  but  those,  too,  which 
by  most  men  are  held  in  detestation  and  horror,  either 
through  their  savage  disposition,  or  by  reason  of  their 
habit  of  life  and  the  repellent  cruelty  with  which  they  prey 

1  Suppliants,  59  (Plumptre). 
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344  upon  their  food.  He  represents  Artemis,  we  have  just  seen, 
as  protecting  not  only  the  young  of  tame  and  domestic 
beasts  but  : 

Fresh-dropt  dew  from  mighty  lion's  womb.1 
There  are,  too,  some  splendid  lines,  where  he  pictures 
a  lion's  whelp  brought  up  by  some  poor  man  in  his  own 
house,  and,  after  all,  at  last  showing  its  savage  nature  : 
the  passage  betrays  the  hand  of  a  writer  who  had  witnessed 
what  he  describes  : 

So  once  a  lion's  cub, 

A  mischief  in  his  house, 

As  foster  child  one  reared, 

While  still  it  loved  the  teats  : 

In  life's  preluding  dawn, 

Tame,  by  the  children  loved, 

And  fondled  by  the  old, 

Oft  in  his  arms  'twas  held, 

Like  infant  newly  born, 

With  eyes  that  brightened  to  the  hand  that  stroked, 
And  fawning  at  the  hest  of  hunger  keen. 

And  at  last,  when  the  cub  reaches  the  point  of  killing 
and  making  his  savage  meal  upon  the  sheep,  observe  how 
gently  the  poet  touches  on  the  delinquent's  lapse,  as  if 
some  nursling  of  his  own  : 

But  when  full-grown,  it  showed 

The  nature  of  its  sires  : 

For  it  unbidden  made 

A  feast  in  recompense 

Of  all  their  fostering  care, 

By  banquet  of  slain  sheep  : 

With  blood  the  house  was  stained.2 

Quite  in  harmony  with  this  are  the  lines  near  the  opening 
of  the  Agamemnon  describing  a  vulture  brood  torn  from 
the  nest  and  the  lamentations  of  the  bereaved  parents  : 

E'en  as  vultures  shriek  who  hover, 
Wheeling,  whirling  o'er  their  eyrie, 

1  Agam.  137  (Plumptre).  2  Agam.  696,  717  (Plumptre). 
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In  wild  sorrow  for  their  nestlings, 
With  their  oars  of  stout  wings 
Having  lost  the  toil  that  bound  them 
To  their  callow  fledglings'  couches. 
But  on  high  One, — or  Apollo, 
Zeus,  or  Pan, — the  shrill  cry  hearing, 
Cry  of  birds  who  are  his  clients, 
Sendeth  forth  on  men  transgressing, 
Erinnys,  slow  but  sure  avenger.1 

But  though  this  inhuman  savagery  was  perpetrated,  not,  345 
as  in  the  former  instance,  on  a  harmless  hare,  but  on  the 
nest  and  brood  of  fierce  predatory  birds,  yet  we  see  the 
act  is  treated  as  of  evil  omen,  and  as  one  which  will  bring 
a  deadly  retribution,  since  birds  have  their  avenging  Furies 
and  none  is  suffered  to  wrong  them  with  impunity. 

By  such  preluding  flights  does  the  poet  subtly  move  his 
readers'  minds,  and  holds  them  on  the  watch  for  the 
melancholy  course  of  retribution  impending,  now  upon  the 
Trojans,  now  on  the  house  of  Atreus  and  the  sons  of  Pelops. 
But,  before  following  him,  I  wish  to  say  a  very  few  words 
in  connexion  with  that  special  department  of  poetic  treat- 
ment which  we  have  just  considered  :  namely,  the  tone 
and  temper  exhibited  by  great  poets  in  dealing  with  the 
disposition,  tastes,  and  habits  of  dumb  animals.  We  can, 
in  fact,  form  a  definite  and  clear  notion  of  the  views  held 
by  Aeschylus  in  this  regard — if,  indeed,  we  may  accept  as 
well-founded,  Cicero's  testimony  that  he  was  not  only  a 
poet  but  also  a  Pythagorean  philosopher.2  Now,  Pytha-jfl2 
goras,  as  is  well  known,  held  views  with  regard  to  animals, 
both  domestic  and  wild,  such  as  associated  them  closely 
with  the  human  race.  Indeed,  since  he  was  for  many 
years,  so  it  is  said,  deeply  engaged  in  eastern  lore  and 
travel,  it  would  be  strange  had  he  not  imbibed  something 
of  the  philosophy  which  denies  both  that  men's  souls  are 

1  Agam.  49  (Plumptre).  2  Tusc.  Quaest.  ii.  10. 
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extinguished  by  death  and  that  they  forthwith  attain  to 
their  immortal  home,  and  asserts  that  at  death  they  clothe 
themselves  with  one  body  after  another  and  are  constantly 
migrating  from  one  species  to  another  : 

Then  they  are  happy,  when  by  length  of  time 
The  scurf  is  worn  away  of  each  committed  crime  : 
No  speck  is  left  of  their  habitual  stains  ; 
But  the  pure  aether  of  the  soul  remains.1 

Then  at  last,  having  undergone  the  penalty  of  their 
misdeeds,  they  are  absorbed  into  the  great  'world  soul*. 
And  there  is  no  question  that  this  philosophy  deals  most 
346  ingeniously  with  two  questions  which  are  wont  to  perplex 
very  seriously  the  whole  body  of  thinking  men.  They  are 
exercised  to  comprehend,  first  of  all,  how  the  deeds,  good 
or  ill,  of  the  short  span  of  human  life  can  involve  the  doers 
in  a  fate  to  last  for  ever  :  and,  next,  how  it  can  possibly 
be,  under  the  government  of  an  all-righteous  and  all- 
powerful  Deity,  that  the  innocent  brute  creation  should, 
though  not  sharing  man's  guilt,  be  involved  in  man's 
penalty.  Both  difficulties  are  met,  to  some  degree  at  least, 
by  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  Metempsychosis,  as  it  is 
called :  since  it  clearly  extends  to  infinity  the  term  in 
which  punishment  and  reward  are  merited,  and  plainly 
lays  down  that  nothing  suffered  by  any  living  creature  is 
unmerited  ;  for  obviously  we  are  ignorant  to  what  extent 
any  one  of  them  may  have  sinned  before  reaching  the 
form  of  life  it  enjoys  at  any  given  time. 

Consequently,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  while  the  light 
of  heavenly  truth  was  still  withheld,  the  majority  of  philo- 
sophers agreed  in  this  belief,  or  rather  conjecture  :  more 
particularly  since  it  must  have  marvellously  appealed  to 
the  poets,  who,  beyond  all  others,  have  always  been  the 
philosophers'  closest  allies.  You  readily  see,  I  imagine, 
that  any  poet  who  held  this  opinion  would  look  upon  any 
1  Aen.  vi.  745  (Dryden). 
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living  creature  with  a  kind  of  peculiar  vision  and  would 
penetrate  deeper,  as  he  reflected  on  the  real  meaning  of 
its  destiny  and  character  and  the  ultimate  issue  of  its 
life  and  death.  And  this  perhaps  is  the  reason  why  the 
poetry  of  the  ancients  devoted  such  elaborate  care  to  the 
wonderful  series  of  Metamorphoses  :  since  such  trans- 
formations well  agreed,  as  I  have  said,  with  this  philosophic 
speculation.  For  what  difference  is  there  between  the 
Metamorphosis  of  Ovid  and  the  Pythagorean  Metempsy- 
chosis, save  that  the  former  was  effected  by  virtue  of 
a  divine  or  magic  touch  during  life  ? 

And  so  that  skilful  master  of  phrase  and  verse  gracefully 
describes  Pythagoras  as  defending  his  own  theory  in  Ian-  347 
guage  and  reasoning  which  might  easily  be  applied  to  the 
imaginings  of  Ovid  himself : 

Nor  dies  the  Spirit,  but  new  Life  repeats 
In  other  forms,  and  only  changes  seats. 

Thus  all  things  are  but  altered,  nothing  dies  : 

And  here  and  there  th'  unbody'd  spirit  flies, 

By  Time,  or  Force,  or  Sickness  dispossest, 

And  lodges,  where  it  lights,  in  Man  or  Beast  ; 

Or  hunts  without,  till  ready  Limbs  it  find, 

And  actuates  those  according  to  their  kind : 

From  tenement  to  tenement  is  tossed  ; 

The  soul  is  still  the  same,  the  figure  only  lost : 

And  as  the  softened  wax  new  seals  receives, 

This  face  assumes,  and  that  impression  leaves  ; 

Now  called  by  one,  now  by  another  name  : 

The  form  is  only  changed,  the  wax  is  still  the  same  : 

So  Death,  so  called,  can  but  the  form  deface, 

The  immortal  soul  flies  out  in  empty  space  : 

To  seek  her  fortune  in  some  other  place.1 

When  a  man  has  once  imbibed  this  teaching  he  must 
be  allowed  to  have  progressed  far  in  that  region,  not  only 
of  ancient  philosophy,  but  of  ancient  poetry,  which  is 

1  Ovid,  Metam.  xv.  158  (Dry den). 
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preoccupied  and  concerned  with  the  habits  and  appear- 
ances of  brute  animals  :  a  field  of  no  mean  interest 
certainly,  which  would  be  especially  pleasing  and  attrac- 
tive to  Aeschylus  as  we  conceive  him. 

Some  may  perhaps  be  inclined  to  suspect,  that  since 
these  dreams  or  fancies  have  been  scattered  to  the  winds 
by  the  revelation  of  the  soul's  immortality,  poetry  nowa- 
days is  under  a  certain  disadvantage  in  this  respect  ;  I  will 
therefore,  so  far  as  is  in  my  power,  set  down  briefly  my 
view  as  to  this  :  for  the  subject  will  not  be  without  interest 
in  itself,  and  moreover  is  connected  with  a  question  than 
which  there  is  none  graver,  not  to  say  more  sacred,  in  the 
whole  range  of  Poetry.  I  mean  the  question  whether  or 
no  it  has  been  to  the  advantage  of  Poetry  that  our  holiest 
religion  has  been  given  to  the  world.  For  myself,  indeed, 
I  hold  clearly  that,  with  respect  to  all  the  imagery  which 
poets  draw  from  the  animal  world,  Poetry  has  not  only 
not  suffered  by  the  change  of  religion,  but  has  gained 
better  opportunities  and  a  fuller  completeness  :  and  this, 
first,  because  now  it  is  not  by  any  baseless  and  vague 
conjecture,  but  by  a  trustworthy  revelation  from  the  Most 
348  High  that  we  are  taught  that  His  loving  care  reaches  even 
to  creatures  without  human  reason  :  and  that  not  the 
smallest  bird  falls  to  the  ground  without  knowledge  and 
permission  of  Divine  Power.  And  how  much  dignity 
redounds  to  all  that  we  see  about  us  from  this  single 
reflection  alone  is  manifest  to  all,  without  any  words  of 
mine.  But  if  we  accord  a  certain  honour  to  a  vulture  or 
a  lion's  whelp,  as  introduced  into  their  poetry  by  Homer 
or  by  Aeschylus,  what  shall  we  say  of  these  verses  by  the 
divinely  inspired  Psalmist  ? 

'  Thou  makes t  darkness,  and  it  is  night  :  wherein  all  the 
beasts  of  the  forest  do  creep  forth.  The  young  lions  roar 
after  their  prey,  and  seek  their  meat  from  God.  The  sun 
ariseth,  they  gather  themselves  together,  and  lay  them 
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down  in  their  dens.     Man  goeth  forth  unto  his  work  and 
to  his  labour  until  the  evening.'1 

Manifestly  it  is  not  without  divine  ordinance  that  the 
greatest  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  wonderfully 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  animals  for  food  and  sleep. 
So,  then,  each  and  every  living  thing  has  its  assigned  place 
and  function  in  the  manifold  chorus  of  the  universe  :  even 
savage  and  hateful  beasts  are  under  God's  governance, 
nor  without  His  knowledge  can  they  anywise  harm  us,  either 
of  themselves,  or  through  those  evil  spirits  whose  ends, 
perhaps,  they  sometimes  subserve. 

Nay,  more,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  unless  I  err,  lead  us  to 
an  even  nobler  and  holier  view  of  the  whole  range  of  living 
things.  For  we  are  taught  that  it  is  by  means  of  the 
breath  of  the  mouth  of  God,  now  bestowed,  now  with- 
drawn, that  all  living  creatures  are  renewed  or  decay  :  seeing 
that  we  thus  read  of  them  :  '  Thou  takest  away  their 
breath,  they  die  and  return  to  their  dust.  Thou  sendest 
forth  thy  spirit,  they  are  created  :  and  thou  renewest  the 
face  of  the  earth.'  2  The  sacred  writer  exclaims  moreover  : 
'  O  Lord,  thou  preservest  man  and  beast.'  3 

And  there  are  very  many  like  instances  :  which  make  349 
it  quite  clear  that  poets  may  lightly  suffer  the  loss  of 
the  Pythagorean  dream  of  the  transmigration  of  souls, 
since  on  the  witness  of  highest  Truth  a  far  more  sacred 
bond  exists  between  men  and  the  animal  world.  Each 
in  our  order,  we  partake  of  the  very  life  of  Him  whom 
pious  antiquity  acknowledged  as  '  Lord  and  Giver  of 
Life  '—source  and  fount,  not  only  of  the  life  which 
sustains  an  immortal  spirit,  but  of  that  which  fits  the 
body  for  its  work,  and  through  wondrous  instinct  guides 
even  flock  and  herd. 

Such  reflections  are  indeed  weighty  and  far-reaching  ; 

Ps.  civ.  20-24.  z  Ps.  civ.  29.  3  Ps.  xxxvi.  6. 
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yet  there  is  another  which  crowns  and  surpasses  them. 
For  we  learn  from  Holy  Scripture  that  all  living  creatures 
sympathize  mysteriously  with  our  own  race,  whether  in  its 
fall  or  in  its  recovery :  as  the  apostle  says,  in  strange  and 
subtle  ways  '  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth 
in  pain  together  until  now.'1  And  there  are  not  a  few 
prophetic  promises  of  like  import :  '  The  wolf  also  shall 
dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with 
the  kid ;  and  the  calf  and  the  young  lion  and  the  fatling 
together ;  and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them.' 2  It  was  indeed 
but  just  and  fitting,  that  the  animal  world  should  not  be 
without  advantage  through  man's  salvation,  since  not  only 
at  the  epoch  of  the  flood,  but  all  through  history,  they 
have  suffered  grievously  by  man's  perversity  and  sin.  And 
so,  though  I  am  far  from  denying  that  to  this  day  the 
counsels  of  Divine  Goodness  regarding  dumb  creatures  are, 
for  us,  involved  in  deep  obscurity,  yet  we  see,  nevertheless, 
that  Scripture  foretells  for  them  a  'glorious  liberty',  and 
we  are  assured  that  the  compassion  of  Heaven,  to  which 
we  owe  so  much,  will  not  be  wanting  to  them. 
35°  To  sum  up  :  no  poet  need  look  back  with  regret  upon 
the  fablings  of  Pythagoras  or  Ovid  :  still  the  Pythagorean 
philosophy  seems  certainly  to  have  stood  Aeschylus  (to 
return  to  him  once  more)  in  good  stead  to  this  extent, 
that  he  speaks  with  fuller  compass  and  more  serious  import, 
when  he  deals  with  auguries  or  similes  derived  from  the 
manners  of  bird  and  beast.  His  manner  of  treatment 
in  thus  touching  upon  the  fate  even  of  vultures  and 
hares  in  the  prelude  to  the  tragedy  of  Agamemnon's 
death  would  certainly  approve  itself  to  that  school  of 
philosophers. 

So  far,  indeed,  it  has  only  been  implicitly  that  he  has 
felt  his  way  to  a  true  view  as  to  a  God  of  just  Retribution. 
Next,  he  intentionally  and  in  set  terms,  acknowledges  Jove 
1  Rom.  viii.  22.  a  Isa.  xi.  6. 
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as  the  supreme  governor  of  all  things,  and  that  after 
a  standard  of  strict  justice  : 

0  Zeus — whate'er  He  be, 

If  that  Name  please  him  well, 

By  that  on  Him  I  call : 

Weighing  all  other  names  I  fail  to  guess 

Aught  else  but  Zeus,  if  I  would  cast  aside, 

Clearly,  in  very  deed, 
From  off  my  soul  this  idle  weight  of  care.1 

In  reading  this  passage,  I  often  wonder  how  it  can  pos- 
sibly have  been  that  a  certain  learned  scholar  should  suppose 
that  Aeschylus  was  simply  perplexed  as  to  the  right  name  by 
which  the  Deity  should  be  invoked.  I  quite  admit  that 
such  doubts  are  found  not  infrequently  as  a  stereotyped 
formula  in  ancient  writers  :  yet  it  does  not  suit  the  dignity 
of  Aeschylus'  style  to  dwell  at  such  length,  not  to  say  with 
such  irrelevance,  on  so  trivial  a  point :  it  is  much  more 
suited  to  Euripides  or  Ovid. 

And  besides,  the  tone  of  the  ensuing  lines  does  not  well 
accord  with  this  construction.  For,  carrying  on  the 
quotation  : 

Nor  He  who  erst  was  great, 

Full  of  the  might  to  war, 

Avails  now  ;   He  is  gone  ;  35 1 

And  He  who  next  came  hath  departed  too, 
His  victor  meeting  :    but  if  one  to  Zeus, 

High  triumph-praise  should  sing, 
His  shall  be  all  the  wisdom  of  the  wise. 

There  is  here  no  question  of  the  different  names  for  the 
same  God  but,  manifestly,  of  different  Gods,  in  fact,  of 
Gods  in  strife  one  with  another.  As  to  the  name,  the 
Chorus  at  the  very  beginning  of  their  song  declared  them- 
selves but  little  troubled  : 

O  Zeus— whate'er  He  be,  &c. 
As  much  as  to  say  :   '  O  Jove,  whoever  he  may  indeed  be 

1  A  gam.  155  (Plumptre).  a  A  gam.  162  (Plumptre). 
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who  we  are  taught  takes  pleasure  in  that  name,  Jove  at 
once  most  righteous  and  most  powerful — Jove  we  adore 
thee  alone.  For  it  stands  immovably  decreed  that  our 
whole  trust  should  be  in  him  alone.  But  if  we  resort  either 
to  the  chronicles  of  ancient  heroes  or  the  memories  of  those 
lately  passed  away,  we  assuredly  get  but  faded  oracles ; 
they  will  give  no  answer  that  can  bring  true  comfort.' 

Nor  He  who  erst  was  great, 

Full  of  the  might  to  war, 

Avails  now  :    He  is  gone  ; 
And  He  who  next  came  hath  departed  too, 
His  victor  meeting  ; 

'  Why  then  seek  to  rely  on  those  who  have  themselves 
vanished  into  nothingness  ?  ' 

But  if  one  to  Zeus,  &c. 

'  He  alone  the  conqueror,  whom  none  may  ever  conquer, 
will  lay  low  on  the  ground  the  crowns  of  kings  and  leaders, 
nay,  of  philosophers  too.  And  the  more  cheerfully  each 
man  gives  himself  up  to  honour  the  triumph  of  Jove,  and 
the  more  completely  he  attaches  himself  to  the  cause  not 
of  men  but  of  Almighty  God,  the  wiser  will  he  prove 
352  himself.'  Counsel  truly  well  worthy  of  a  holy  shrine  and 
sounding  a  strain  not  far  from  the  declaration  of  the 
inspired  Psalmist : 

'  Thou  hast  rebuked  the  heathen,  thou  hast  destroyed 
the  wicked,  thou  hast  put  out  their  name  for  ever  and 
ever.  O  thou  enemy  !  destructions  are  come  to  a  perpetual 
end :  and  thou  hast  destroyed  cities  ;  their  memorial  is 
perished  with  them.  But  the  Lord  shall  endure  for  ever  : 
he  hath  prepared  his  throne  for  judgement.  And  he  shall 
judge  the  world  in  righteousness,  he  shall  minister  judge- 
ment to  the  people  in  uprightness.'1 

There  is,  too,  another  utterance  of  yet  more  religious 
truth,  the  assertion  that  calamities  are  sent  by  the  great 
1  Ps.  ix.  5-8. 
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Ruler  of  all  for  purification  of  souls  and  redress  of  wicked- 
ness. For  Jove  is  extolled  as  he 

who  leadeth  men  in  wisdom's  way, 
And  fixeth  fast  the  law, 
That  pain  is  gain.1 

And  so,  if  we  trust  Aeschylus,  it  is  by  no  blind  course  of 
self-evolving  events,  but  by  the  fullest  intent  and  decree 
of  God  himself  that  men  are  ever  taught  by  suffering  : 

And  slowly  dropping  on  the  heart  in  sleep 

Comes  woe-recording  care, 
And  makes  the  unwilling  yield  to  wiser  thoughts.2 

This  seems  to  me  a  consummate  description  of  the  silent 
promptings  of  conscience,  likening  them  to  the  falling  of 
dew  from  heaven  :  such  as  in  dreams  also  present  them- 
selves to  an  anxious  and  restless  spirit.  And  lastly,  lest 
some  may  suppose  that  these  thoughts  arise  spontaneously 
and,  so  far  as  men  can  tell,  without  divine  intervention, 
note  the  exquisite  and  reverent  close  : 

And  doubtless  this  too  comes  from  grace  of  Gods, 
Seated  in  might  upon  their  awful  thrones.3 

In  fine,  I  doubt  whether  any  uninspired  writer,  save 
Aeschylus,  reached  such  a  height  of  religious  wisdom,  as  353 
to  imagine  that  the  most  secret  thoughts  of  sleepers  are 
not  only  perceived,  but,  as  it  were,  moulded  and  silently 
formed  and  fashioned  by  the  Supreme  Maker  of  all :  so 
that  strength  from  the  throne  of  God  flows  down  to  us, 
in  some  sort,  within  the  very  secrecy  of  our  chamber. 

Such  is  the  opening  of  this  weighty  drama  which  I  have 
thus  dwelt  upon  somewhat  fully :  mainly  because  it  is  of  the 
utmost  import  in  exhibiting  Aeschylus'  views  on  religion. 
For  we  see  that  Jupiter,  who  in  the  Prometheus  is  repre- 
sented as  the  cruellest  of  tyrants,  appears  in  the  Agamemnon 

1  A  gam.  170  (Plumptre).  2  Ibid.  (Plumptre). 

3  Ibid.  (Plumptre). 
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plays  not  only  as  benevolent,  but  full  of  sympathetic 
kindness,  graciously  directing  and  aiding  erring  souls  on 
their  upward  way.  Notice  also  how  scrupulously  the 
dramatist  reveres  and  honours  the  very  name  of  Jove  :  and 
thus  it  is  no  idle  conjecture  that  he  is  singing  his  '  recan- 
tation* (TraAivwSta),  not  in  express  terms  but  implicitly, 
as  conscious  that  in  the  Prometheus  he  spoke  of  the  great 
deity  too  sharply  and  sternly :  one  could  easily  suppose 
that  through  the  mediation  of  Hercules  or  some  such 
device,  God  and  man  now  were  reconciled  and  at  peace. 

And  there  is  yet  another  reason  (I  will  confess  it)  why 
I  decided  to  expend  so  much  time  on  this  Choral  Hymn. 
There  is  (unless  perhaps  I  am  over  sensitive),  with  some 
critics  and  readers,  a  most  unworthy  tendency  through 
which,  whenever  Homer  or  Aeschylus  or  any  other  poet 
delivers  himself  of  high  and  holy  thought  above  the  level  of 
the  men  of  his  own  day,  they  forthwith  distort  and  minimize 
and  interpret  on  a  lower  level  the  thoughts  of  these  great 
poets  :  and  this  is  because  they  can  hardly,  or  not  at  all, 
reconcile  such  insight  into  sacred  things  with  an  uninspired 
author.  But  I  would  have  them  remember,  first,  that  it 
has  not  seldom  pleased  the  divine  Power  that  even  the 
354  weightiest  and  truest  oracles  should  be  delivered  by  the 
mouth  of  men,  who  were  the  very  foes  of  religion,  they 
being  all  the  while  unconscious  of  the  full  force  of  their 
utterance.  In  the  next  place,  I  deprecate  that  acute  insight 
on  which  they  so  greatly  pride  themselves,  which  aims  at 
lowering  the  sacredness  of  all  God's  creation  :  surely  it  is 
an  unlovely  and  churlish  sort  of  wisdom  (if  indeed  it  is  to 
be  called  wisdom)  which  by  its  unworthy  glosses  unhallows 
all  that  is  most  noble  in  word  and  phrase  :  as  if  God  had 
forbidden  that  sacred  vessels,  or  vessels  which  can  be  made 
sacred,  should  be  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  Syrians  or 
Chaldeans.  Lastly,  it  neither  accords  with  philosophy  nor 
true  religion  that  the  plain,  simple  sense  of  a  poem  should 
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be  set  aside  unless  on  some  grave  necessity :  and  this 
excuse  cannot  be  pleaded  by  those  who  would  limit  within 
the  narrowest  possible  compass  the  utterances  of  ancient 
writers  whether  they  treat  of  the  highest  good  or  the 
Nature  of  the  Gods  or  of  Providence  and  Fate. 

This,  then,  is  why  I  have  gladly  taken  opportunity, 
according  to  the  best  of  my  power,  to  vindicate  the  great- 
ness of  this  particular  Chorus  :  which,  as  I  have  said,  has 
been  lamentably  misconstrued  by  the  over-acuteness  of 
critics  :  and  the  rather  too,  since  by  its  means  the  general 
plan  and  policy  of  Aeschylus  throughout  the  Agamem- 
nonian Trilogy  becomes  far  more  clearly  seen.  For  we  are 
thus  assured  of  the  fact  which  was  more  obscurely  sug- 
gested by  the  omens  of  birds  and  hares,  that  the  main 
purpose  of  the  Tragedy  is  this  :  it  aims  at  showing  that 
God,  though  a  late  champion,  is  in  the  end  the  whole- 
hearted champion  of  the  good,  that  he  is  sure  in  the  end 
to  avenge  the  blood  of  the  innocent  and  the  violation  of 
the  marriage  tie.  But  this  is  a  theme  on  which  many 
things  still  remain  to  say :  and  I  propose  to  deal  at  least 
with  the  more  important  of  them,  if  possible,  on  a  future 
occasion. 
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A  eschylus  in  his  last  three  plays  insists  on  the  rights  and  claims  of  the 
Great  Avenger  of  crimes.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  repeated 
mention  of  Iphigeneia,  of  Helen,  and  of  the  fall  of  Troy  :  but 
especially  of  the  characters  of  Clytemnestra  and  Cassandra. 

BEFORE  proceeding  to  the  special  subjects  to  which  our 
course  brings  us  naturally  to-day,  there  are  a  few  remarks 
I  wish  to  make  with  regard  to  the  character  and  favourite 
pursuits  of  Aeschylus  himself  :  I  wish  to  show  that  he  was 
entirely  consistent  throughout  his  life,  and  that,  in  his 
declining  age,  he  appears  in  these  three  Tragedies  to  be 
one  and  the  same  man  as  he  had  been  when  in  younger 
days  he  wrote  the  Persae  and  Prometheus.  And  this  I  con- 
sider a  decisive  characteristic  of  a  primary  poet. 

Certainly  we  find  quite  intact  in  these  plays  the  spirit 
of  an  Athenian  citizen  and  sailor  :  for,  in  the  first  place, 
being  still  mindful  of  Persian  pomp,  he  maintains  that  he 
alone  is  a  truly  royal  king  who  scorns  to  magnify  himself 
above  other  men  by  extravagant  display  and  luxury  : 

I  pray  thee,  do  not  in  thy  woman's  fashion 
Pamper  my  pride,  nor  in  barbaric  guise 

356  Prostrate  on  earth  raise  full-mouthed  cries  to  me  ; 
Make  not  my  path  offensive  to  the  Gods 

By  spreading  it  with  carpets.     They  alone 
May  claim  that  honour  :    but  for  mortal  men 
To  walk  on  fair  embroidery,  to  me 
Seems  nowise  without  peril.     So  I  bid  you 
To  honour  me  as  man,  and  not  as  God.1 

Who  can  doubt  that,  when  he  wrote  thus,  the  poet  was 
thinking  of  the  ill-omened  pride  and  arrogance  of  Xerxes 
and  his  satraps  ? 

1  A  gam.  891  (918)  (Plumptre). 
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So  too  in  his  reply  to  his  wife's  question  : 

Had  Priam  conquered,  what  had  Priam  done  ? l 

Agamemnon  cleverly  implies  a  tacit  contrast  between  the 
taste  and  manners  of  Greek  and  Barbarian  : 

His  feet  had  trod  the  purple  :    doubt  it  not. 

In  short,  the  man  who  showed  in  the  Prometheus  his  hatred 
of  tyrants,  and,  in  the  Persae,  of  Oriental  barbarism,  wished 
Agamemnon  to  be  the  ideal  type  of  a  king,  the  ideal  repre- 
sentative of  the  Greek  spirit. 

I  think  it  also  is  neither  inappropriate  nor  uninteresting 
to  note  that  the  same  man  who  had  won  distinction  at 
Salamis,  and,  more  than  that,  had  beyond  all  others  immor- 
talized the  battle  in  his  poems,  lets  drop  in  the  work  of 
his  later  years  frequent  indications — and  those  neither 
doubtful  nor  insignificant — of  a  mind  keenly  attracted  to 
naval  affairs  and  especially  experienced  in  that  branch  of 
warfare  :  such,  for  instance,  are  the  following  lines  which 
exhibit  close  observation  of  storms  and  the  perilous  deep  : 

And  when  rose 

The  sun's  bright  orb,  behold,  the  Aegean  sea 
Blossomed  with  wrecks  of  ships  and  dead  Achaeans.2 

And  these  too,  where  the  Furies  describe  the  miserable 
plight  of  impious  men,  under  the  simile  of  shipwrecked 
sailors  pitiably  struggling  amid  storms  and  rocks  : 

But  he  that  dareth  and  transgresseth  all, 

In  wild,  confused  deeds 

Where  Justice  is  not  seen, 
I  say  that  he  perforce,  as  time  wears  on, 

Will  have  to  take  in  sail,  357 

When  trouble  make  him  hers,  and  each  yard-arm 

Is  shivered  by  the  blast. 
And  then  he  calls  on  those  who  hear  him  not, 

And  struggles  all  in  vain 

In  the  fierce  waves'  mid-whirl  J 

1  Agam.  908  (935)  (Blackie).         2  Agam.  642  (659)  (Plumptre). 
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And  God  still  mocks  the  man  of  fevered  mood, 
When  he  sees  him  who  bragged  it  ne'er  would  come, 

With  woes  inextricable 

Worn  out,  and  failing  still 
To  weather  round  the  perilous  promontory  : 

And  for  all  time  to  come, 
Wrecking  on  reefs  of  Vengeance  bliss  once  high, 

He  dies  unwept,  unseen.1 

And  I  should  reproach  myself  for  omitting  here  those 
splendid  lines  spoken  by  Cassandra  : 

Nay,  now  no  more  from  out  of  maiden  veils 

My  oracle  shall  glance,  like  bride  fresh  wed  ; 

But  seems  as  though  'twould  rush  with  speedy  gales 

In  full,  clear  brightness  to  the  morning  dawn  ; 

So  that  a  greater  woe  than  this  shall  surge 

Like  wave  against  the  sunlight.2 

Observe  how  easily  the  thought  of  the  sunrise  in  mid-ocean 
suggests  itself  to  Aeschylus,  even  when  preoccupied  with 
things  far  different :  and  how  he  notes  the  way  it  is  wont 
to  play  on  the  restless  waves  at  early  dawn  :  such  traits 
beyond  question  mark  him  as  one  well  seasoned  in  experi- 
ence of  the  sea  and  taking  pleasure  in  dwelling  on  his 
memories  of  it. 

But  I  must  pass  on.  For  these  are  merely  subordinate 
details,  at  all  events  in  so  far  as  these  three  plays  are 
concerned.  For  our  examination  of  Aeschylus  has  now 
gone  far  enough  to  make  it  clear  that  in  the  splendid 
trilogy  which  opens  with  the  Agamemnon,  he  placed  before 
him  an  end  and  aim  very  different  from  that  of  ordinary 
tragedians.  They,  for  the  most  part,  propose  to  themselves 
the  development  of  the  fortunes  of  some  family,  or  perhaps 
some  state,  to  an  issue  long  before  known  and  anticipated. 
358  They  are  not  greatly  concerned  with  right  and  justice  so 
long  as,  by  some  ingenious  sequence  of  events,  they  reach 

1  Eum.  556  (Plumptre).  2  Agam.  1149  (1178)  (Plumptre). 
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the  required  end.  For  instance,  even  Sophocles  himself, 
in  his  highly-extolled  Oedipus,  does  nothing  more  than  put 
before  our  eyes,  like  a  victim  already  doomed  to  sacrifice, 
a  man  who  is  not  only  innocent  but  a  great  benefactor  to 
the  whole  city  ;  the  events  are  as  cleverly  and  neatly 
arranged  to  bring  about  his  overthrow,  as  if  the  Deity 
held  it  a  pastime  and  pleasure  to  set  snares  for  guileless 
men.  But  Aeschylus  has  far  other  and  better  aims  ;  his 
desire,  assuredly,  being  pre-eminently  this,  that  he  may 
himself  discern,  and  enable  others  to  discern,  the  policy 
and  counsel  by  which  the  Gods  rule  mortal  affairs.  The 
sum  and  essence  of  his  Tragedies  lie  not  in  the  mere  narra- 
tion of  the  deeds  wrought  by  Agamemnon,  Prometheus, 
and  Oedipus,  but  in  his  lucid  and  splendid  unfolding  of  the 
designs  entertained  by  the  Supreme  Ruler  concerning  the 
fortune  and  destiny  of  each  of  them. 

Now  any  one  who,  keeping  this  well  before  him  as  a  sort 
of  clue,  carefully  follows  the  Agamemnonian  Trilogy,  will 
find,  unless  I  mistake,  some  such  distribution  of  its  three 
parts  as  follows.  First,  in  the  Agamemnon  itself,  though 
clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about,  yet  men  just  get 
a  glimpse  of  the  truth  that  divine  retribution  will  inevitably 
assert  itself,  even  though  it  may  tarry  long  ;  they  are 
taught,  partly  by  express  forebodings,  partly  by  the  event 
itself,  that  some  one  will  arise  some  day  to  inflict  the  due 
penalty.  In  the  next  place,  we  have,  in  the  Choephorae, 
most  terrifying  oracles,  and  the  clear  commands  and 
authorized  ministers  of  the  Gods.  Finally,  the  Furies,  in 
the  third  place,  commit  the  whole  conduct  of  the  cause  to 
the  higher  Powers  themselves,  to  Apollo  namely  and 
Minerva,  as  the  interpreters  of  the  Supreme  Will.  So  that 
the  '  knot  ',  as  it  is  called,  to  be  unravelled  in  the  whole 
trilogy,  is  tied  in  the  Agamemnon,  made  more  intricate 
and  difficult  in  the  Choephorae,  and  lastly,  in  the  Eumenides, 
is  resolved  in  such  wise,  that  mortals  are  rather  bidden  to 
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stand  in  silent  awe  before  the  majesty  of  the  great  and 
359  good  deity  than  allowed  to  fathom  the  plans  of  divine 
policy. 

The  full  meaning  of  these  things  will  more  clearly  appear 
if  we  resume  the  previous  thread  of  discourse.  We  have  laid 
it  down  that  Aeschylus  in  this  whole  trilogy  finally  arranges 
his  controversy  with  Almighty  Jove,  begun  in  the  Pro- 
metheus :  and  that  this  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  splendid 
Choral  Song  towards  the  beginning  of  the  Agamemnon,  in 
which,  as  surely  as  in  an  oracle,  divine  power  and  goodness 
are  declared,  and  we  are  shown  how  they  are  wont  to  be 
imparted  to  men's  minds  even  in  visions  and  the  terrors 
of  the  night : 

And  doubtless  this  too  comes  from  grace  of  Gods 
Seated  in  might  upon  their  awful  thrones.1 

So  beautifully  does  he  teach  the  deep  truth  that  the 
kindly  providence  of  a  Supreme  Power  ministers  even  to 
unwilling  and  reluctant  minds.  But  I  hope  that  no  one 
will  find  fault  with  Aeschylus  here,  on  the  ground  that, 
religious  as  his  feeling  is,  he  has  chosen  an  unfortunate 
moment  at  which  to  praise  that  Jove  whom  he  had  formerly 
reprobated.  For  the  connexion  and  ordering  of  this  mag- 
nificent strophe  I  take  to  be  much  as  follows.  Calchas 
had  in  the  past  darkly  foreboded  both  that  the  Greeks 
would  be  compelled  to  offer  some  ill-omened  sacrifice,  in 
order  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Diana,  and  also  that  ven- 
geance for  innocent  blood  would  not  tarry  long.  The 
Chorus,  as  if  aghast  and  overwhelmed  by  these  omens, 
betakes  itself  to  the  refuge  becoming  such  wise  and  prudent 
elders,  namely,  to  the  counsels  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of 
all,  which  they  opine  to  be  most  righteous  and  unfailing 
in  their  issue.  Thus,  finally,  with  reassured  and  tranquil 
spirit,  the  Chorus  proceeds  with  the  story  of  Iphigeneia. 

1  A  gam.  175  (182)  (Plumptre). 
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Moreover,  the  main  purpose  of  the  whole  of  this  passage 
is  to  defend  the  murder  of  Agamemnon  himself,  which  360 
would  seem  but  little  consistent  with  divine  justice,  if  no 
wrong  had  been  done  by  him.  Clytemnestra  indeed,  the 
instrument  of  the  deed,  urges  this  argument  again  and 
again  until  she  wearies  us.  She  professes  herself  amazed 
that  the  Chorus  should  think  that  the  death  of  such  a  one 
as  Agamemnon  deserved  their  sorrow  and  resentment  : 

Who,  with  no  more  regard  than  had  been  due 
To  a  brute's  death,  although  he  called  his  own 
Full  many  a  fleecy  sheep  in  pastures  bred, 
Yet  sacrificed  his  child,  the  dear-loved  fruit 
Of  all  my  travail-pangs,  to  be  a  charm 
Against  the  winds  of  Thrakia.1 

And  she  invokes  the  same  argument  to  prove  that  her 
husband's  corpse  is  rightly  treated  with  contempt : 

Nay,  not  dishonourable 

His  death  doth  seem  to  me  : 

Did  he  not  work  a  doom, 

In  this  our  house  with  guile  ? 
Mine  own  dear  child,  begotten  of  this  man, 
Iphigeneia,  wept  with  many  a  tear, 
He  slew  :    now  slain  himself  in  recompense, 

Let  him  not  boast  in  Hell, 

Since  he  the  forfeit  pays, 

Pierced  by  the  sword  in  death, 
For  all  the  evil  that  his  hand  began.2 

This  first  Chorus,  therefore,  which  narrates  the  sacrifice 
of  the  victim  maiden,  must  not  be  deemed  mere  idle 
embroidery,  a  sort  of  purple  patch  :  rather  so  germane  is 
it  to  the  essence  of  the  story  that  the  memory  of  that 
deed  is  of  vital  importance.  For  it  is  thus  made  credible 
and  natural,  that  the  Olympian  deities  should  permit 

1  Agam.  1388  (1415)  (Plumptre). 

2  Agam.  1499  (1521)  (Plumptre). 
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Agamemnon's  murder,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
inconceivably  monstrous  and  unmerited. 

Nor  is  it  without  meaning  that  Aeschylus  attributes  to 
Agamemnon  himself,  in  the  very  act  of  sacrificing  his 
daughter,  tender  and  genuinely  paternal  feeling.  And  here 
I  would  point  out  to  younger  scholars,  that  the  tragic 
scene  is  managed  with  no  slight  art,  so  that  Agamemnon 
himself  is  made  the  real  centre  of  it,  not  Iphigeneia.  It  is 
361  on  him  that  the  dreadful  necessity  is  laid,  to  calm  the 
anger  of  his  host  chafing  at  the  delay  of  their  expedition  : 

And  then  of  those  Achaean  ships  the  chief, 
The  elder,  blaming  not 
Or  seer  or  priest  ; 

(note  how  completely  this  differs  from  the  Homeric  parallel 
where  Agamemnon's  rage  is  directed  against  Calchas  near 
the  opening  of  the  Iliad  ;)  here  we  are  told 

But  tempered  to  the  fate  that  on  him  smote.  .  .  . 

So  it  is  only  with  difficulty  (and  this  shows  his  tender- 
hearted character),  only  when  he  sees  that  the  decrees  of 
Fate  agree  with  the  menaces  of  his  angry  host,  that  he 
surrenders  to  the  terrible  behest  of  the  Gods ; 

When  that  Achaean  host 

Were  vexed  with  adverse  winds  and  failing  stores, 
Still  kept  where  Chalkis  in  the  distance  lies 
And  the  vexed  winds  in  Aulis  ebb  and  flow  ; 
And  breezes  from  the  Strymon  sweeping  down, 
Breeding  delays  and  hunger,  driving  forth 

Our  men  in  wandering  course 

On  seas  without  a  port, 
Sparing  nor  ships  nor  rope  nor  sailing  gear, 
With  doubled  months  wore  down  the  Argive  host.1 

Most  finely  does  the  poet  portray  the  chafing  resentment 
of  the  soldiers,  as  he  piles  their  indignant  phrases,  one 

1  Agam.  177  (184)  (Plumptre). 
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upon  another,  while  at  the  same  time  he  implies  that 
the  reluctant  king  was  borne  down  by  stress  of  over- 
whelming pressure  :  as  clause  follows  clause,  the  very 
rhythm  seems  to  sweep  him  off  his  feet.  But  the  poet 
shows  that  nothing  so  moved  the  father  to  decree  at  last 
his  own  daughter's  sacrifice,  as  that  grievous  and  unhappy 
belief  which  possessed  him,  that  human  life  is  at  the  mercy 
of  Fate.  Once  imbued  with  this,  Agamemnon  becomes 
quite  other  than  the  man  he  had  been.  Or,  to  put  it  in 
Aeschylus'  own  words  : 

So  when  he  himself  had  harnessed 
To  the  yoke  of  Fate  unbending, 
With  a  blast  of  strange  new  feeling 
Sweeping  o'er  his  heart  and  spirit, 
Aweless,  godless,  and  unholy, 
He  his  thoughts  and  purpose  altered 
To  full  measure  of  all  daring.1 

All  this  admirably  falls  into  line  with  the  passages  from 
the  Prometheus  before  quoted,  on  which  I  argued  that  362 
Aeschylus,  beyond  doubt  a  follower  of  Pythagoras,  rejected 
both  the  extravagances  of  Epicurus  and  the  doctrines  of 
fatalism.  And  as  to  my  contention  that  chief  stress  is  laid 
intentionally  in  the  narrative  on  Agamemnon,  not  Iphigeneia 
herself,  I  think  any  one  will  agree  with  me  who  is  at  the 
trouble  to  compare  carefully  Aeschylus,  Lucretius,  and 
Euripides,  without  doubt  the  most  renowned  among  those 
who  have  told  the  story.  Taking  these  in  turn,  the  Lucre- 
tian  Iphigeneia  wins  our  sympathy  at  once,  so  slight  are 
the  touches  with  which  the  picture  is  sketched,  so  sweet 
and  childlike  her  simplicity  : 

She  saw  her  father  by,  whose  tears  did  flow 
In  streams,  the  only  pity  he  could  show : 
She  saw  the  crafty  priest  conceal  the  knife 
From  him,  bless'd  and  prepar'd  against  her  life  ; 

1  Agam.  211  (217)  (Plumptre). 
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She  saw  her  citizens  with  weeping  eyes 
Unwillingly  attend  the  sacrifice  : 
Then  dumb  with  grief  her  tears  did  pity  crave, 
But  'twas  beyond  her  father's  power  to  save  ; 
In  vain  did  Innocence,  Youth,  and  Beauty  plead, 
In  vain  the  first  pledge  of  his  nuptial  bed  ; 
She  fell,  e'en  now  grown  ripe  for  nuptial  joy, 
To  bribe  the  Gods,  and  buy  a  wind  for  Troy.1 

On  the  other  hand,  Euripides  in  his  play  assigns  her 
a  noble  and  high-toned  speech,  perhaps  somewhat  over- 
strained, but  magnificently  effective  on  the  stage  : 

I  suffer  not  a  tear  to  fall.     But  you, 
Ye  virgins,  to  my  fate  attune  the  hymn, 
'  Diana,  daughter  of  Almighty  Jove,' 
With  fav'ring  omens  sing  '  Success  to  Greece  ', 
Come,  with  the  basket  one  begin  the  rites, 
One  with  the  purifying  cakes  the  flames 
Enkindle  ;    let  my  father  his  right  hand 
Place  on  the  altar  ;   for  I  come  to  give 
Safety  to  Greece  and  conquest  to  her  arms. 
Lead  me  :    mine  the  glorious  fate 
To  o'erturn  the  Phrygian  state, 
Ilium's  towers  their  head  shall  bow.2 

And  now  let  us  see  if  in  Aeschylus'  drama  our  minds  are 
not  drawn,  as  I  think  the  trend  of  the  play  demanded, 
in  the  most  exquisitely  skilful  manner,  rather  to  the 
sacrificing  father  than  to  the  victim  daughter  : 

All  her  prayers  and  eager  callings 
On  her  tender  name  of  Father, 

1  Lucretius,   i.   88    (Creech).     [Soon  as  the  fillet  encircling  her 
maiden  tresses  shed  itself  in  equal  lengths  adown  each  cheek,  and 
soon  as  she  saw  her  father  standing  sorrowful  before  the  altars,  and 
beside  him  the  ministering  priests  hiding  the  knife,  and  her  country- 
men at  sight  of  her  shedding  tears,  speechless  in  terror  she  dropped 
down  on  her  knees  and  sank  to  the  ground.     Nor  aught  in  such 
a  moment  could  it  avail  the  luckless  girl  that  she  had  first  bestowed 
on  the  king  the  name  of  father. — Munro.] 

2  Iph.  in  Aul.  1477  (Potter). 
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All  her  young  and  maiden  freshness, 

They  but  set  at  naught,  those  rulers, 

In  their  passion  for  the  battle. 

And  her  father  gave  commandment  063 

To  the  servants  of  the  Goddess, 

When  the  prayer  was  o'er,  to  lift  her, 

Like  a  kid,  above  the  altar, 

In  her  garments  wrapt,  face  downwards, — 

Yea,  to  seize  with  all  their  courage, 

And  that  o'er  her  lips  of  beauty 

Should  be  set  a  watch  to  hinder 

Words  of  curse  against  the  houses, 

With  the  gag's  strength  silence-working. 

And  then  we  have  these  lines  most  exquisitely  recalling 
memories  of  her  native  soil  and  peaceful  home  : 

And  she  upon  the  ground 
Pouring  rich  folds  of  veil  in  saffron  dyed, 
Cast  at  each  one  of  those  who  sacrificed 

A  piteous  glance  that  pierced, 

Fair  as  a  pictured  form  ; 

And  wishing, — all  in  vain — 

To  speak  ;    for  oftentimes 
In  those  her  father's  hospitable  halls 
She  sang,  a  maiden  pure  with  chastest  song, 

And  her  dear  father's  life 
That  poured  its  threefold  cup  of  praise  to  God, 

Crowned  with  all  choicest  good, 

She  with  a  daughter's  love 

Was  wont  to  celebrate.1 

I  will  point  out  one  thing  further  concerning  this 
episode :  here  and  there  mysterious  words  are  let  fall 
whereby  our  attention  is,  as  it  were,  purposely  drawn  to 
the  terrible  disaster  overhanging  the  house  of  Pelops,  and 
we  are  led  to  forebode  evil  for  it  in  the  near  future.  Thus 
Iphigeneia,  we  are  told,  is  not  suffered  to  speak  lest,  all 
unconscious,  she  may  utter  '  words  of  curse  against  the 

1  A  gam.  220  (Plumptre). 
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houses  '.  And  so  too  those  pregnant  sentences  towards 
the  close  of  the  Chorus  : 

What  then  ensued  mine  eyes 
Saw  not,  nor  may  I  tell,  but  Calchas'  arts 
Were  found  not  fruitless.    Justice  turns  the  scale 

For  those  to  whom  through  pain 

At  last  comes  wisdom's  gain.1 

And,  lastly,  there  are  those  darker  hints,  yet  implying 
a  deep  truth,  by  which  even  Clytemnestra  is  secretly 
moved,  as  all  are  moved  who  have  deliberately  committed 
but  one  single  evil  deed  : 

Still  base  counsel's  fatal  frenzy, 
Wretched  primal  source  of  evils, 
Gives  to  mortal  hearts  strange  boldness.2 

Thus  much  as  to  the  opening  song  of  the  Chorus  in  the 
Agamemnon,  beyond  question  a  noble  lyric,  and  one  which 
in  itself  alone  contains  all  the  elements  of  a  finished  and 
complete  tragedy.  Next  we  shall  find  in  another  part  of 
the  play,  too,  reference  to  the  angered  deities  and  an  awe- 
364  struck  presentiment  of  coming  retribution.  The  fall  of 
Troy  is  in  itself  a  most  striking  fact  to  prove  to  impious 
men  that  they  may  not  hope  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their 
crimes  with  impunity  ;  and  so  the  poet  recounts  it  in 
splendid  detail  on  two  several  occasions,  and  insists  that 
nothing  was  due  to  the  policy  of  the  Greeks  themselves, 
but  all  to  be  attributed  to  an  avenging  Deity  : 

So  against  young  Alexandras 
Atreus'  sons  the  great  king  sendeth, 
Zeus,  of  host  and  guest  protector.3 

And  beyond  all,  when  the  news  of  the  victory  of  the  Greeks 
has  arrived,  he  declares  the  whole  scheme  of  divine  retri- 
bution : 

Zeus,  of  host  and  guest  protector, 

Who  hath  wrought  these  things  I  worship  : 

1  A  gam.  239  (Plumptre).  2  Agam.  215  (222)  (Plumptre). 

3  Agam.  60  (Plumptre). 
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He  long  since  on  Alexandras 
Stretched  his  bow  that  so  his  arrow 
Might  not  sweep  at  random,  missing, 
Or  beyond  the  stars  shoot  idly. 
Yes,  one  may  say,  'tis  Zeus  whose  blow  they  feel ; 
This  one  may  clearly  trace  ; 
They  fared  as  he  decreed.1 

This  word  '  decreed  '  (2/cpavev),  usually  confined  to  the 
Fates  (Parcae),  is  not  without  significance  assigned  here 
to  Jove.  As  if  to  say  that  it  was  the  unfettered  over- 
ruling power  of  the  God,  not  the  blind  force  of  the  Fates, 
that  had  wrought  the  deed.  And  then  he  exposes  the 
madness  of  certain  thinkers,  who  resembled  the  Epicureans 
of  a  later  date  : 

Yea,  one  there  was  who  said, 
'  The  Gods  deign  not  to  care  for  mortal  men 
By  whom  the  grace  of  things  inviolable 

Is  trampled  under  foot.' 

No  fear  of  God  had  he.2 

I  now  come  to  the  exquisite  lyrical  song  concerning  the 
ill-omened  Helen.  Nowhere  throughout  it  does  the  Chorus 
lay  the  faintest  stress  on  the  glory  won  by  the  Greek 
warriors.  One  thing  is  perpetually  in  its  vision — the  ven- 
geance of  the  Gods,  delayed  indeed,  but  terrible  beyond 
compare  and  unerring  : 

And  so  the  wrath  which  works  its  vengeance  out 

Dear  bride  to  Ilion  brought, 
(Ah,  all  too  truly  named  !)  exacting  still 

After  long  lapse  of  time 
The  penalty  of  foul  dishonour  done 
To  friendship's  board  and  Zeus,  of  host  and  guest      365 

The  God,  from  those  who  paid 

Their  loud-voiced  honour  then 

Unto  that  bridal  strain, 
That  hymeneal  chorus  which  to  chant 
Fell  to  the  lot  of  all  the  bridegroom's  kin.3 

1  Agam.  353  (Plumptre).  2  Ibid.  (Plumptre). 

3  Agam.  680  (699)  (Plumptre). 
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In  this  passage  Aeschylus  also  corrects  the  view  of  those 
who  maintain  that  evil  and  good  alternate  in  a  kind  of 
fatal  circle.  We  are  taught,  on  the  contrary,  that,  for  the 
most  part,  evil  degenerates  to  worse,  while  innocence  rises 
to  higher  joy  and  happiness  : 

There  lives  an  old  saw,  framed  in  ancient  days, 

In  memories  of  men,  that  high  estate 

Full-grown  brings  forth  its  young,  nor  childless  dies, 

But  that  from  good  success 
Springs  to  the  race  a  woe  insatiable. 

But  I,  apart  from  all, 

Hold  this  my  creed  alone  : 
For  impious  act  it  is  that  offspring  breeds, 

Like  to  their  parent  stock : 

For  still  in  every  house 
That  loves  the  right  their  fate  for  evermore 
Rejoiceth  in  an  issue  fair  and  good.1 

The  popular  maxim  (yj/w/x^),  we  observe,  is  set  aside  in 
such  a  way  that  at  the  same  time  the  mind  is  braced  to 
accept  a  higher  and  a  stronger  truth  :  a  device  which 
Aristotle  held  to  merit  highest  praise  in  didactic  precept. 
And,  throughout  the  whole  song,  whether  the  Chorus  is 
lamenting  the  ill-omened  alliance,  or  the  danger  that 
threatens  a  house  from  the  presence  of  an  untamed  lion's 
cub,  or  whether  it  is  praising  honest  poverty  and  depre- 
cating '  golden-decked  wealth  ', — in  all  these  and  many 
other  indirect  ways,  it  is  tacitly  and  incidentally  using 
Paris,  Helen,  and  the  Trojans  as  means  to  warn  Aegisthus, 
Clytemnestra,  and  their  friends.  But  I  need  not  labour 
the  point :  in  this  one  Chorus  the  reader's  mind  is  suffi- 
ciently schooled  and  toned  against  risk  of  being  unduly 
depressed  by  the  disaster  which  threatens  the  good. 
366  But  we  must  pass  on.  Nowhere,  as  I  think,  has  religious 
reverence  been  more  happily  combined  with  a  true 

1  Agam.  727  (750)  (Plumptre). 
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kingly  bearing  than  in  Agamemnon's  speech  on  his  first 
entrance  : 

First  Argos,  and  the  Gods  who  guard  the  land, 
Tis  right  to  greet :    to  them  in  part  I  owe 
This  my  return,  and  vengeance  that  I  took 
On  Priam's  city.     Not  on  hearsay  proof 
Judging  the  cause,  with  one  consent  the  Gods 
Cast  in  their  votes  into  the  urn  of  blood 
For  Ilion's  ruin  and  her  people's  death  ; 
I'  the  other  urn  Hope  touched  the  rim  alone, 
Still  far  from  being  filled  full.1 

An  utterance  worthy  of  an  inspired  poet !  even  the  very 
'  allegory  ',  as  we  may  term  it,  has  all  the  force  of  soberest 
history.  A  little  further  on  we  read  : 

For  these  things  it  is  meet  to  give  the  Gods 
Thank-offerings  long-enduring  ;  for  our  nets 
Of  vengeance  we  set  close,  and  for  a  woman 
Our  Argive  monster  laid  the  city  low.2 

His  whole  concern  is  to  honour  Jove  and  the  Gods  ;  he 
is  completely  silent  as  to  himself  and  his  followers  : 

And  now  will  I  to  home  and  household  hearth 
Move  on,  and  first  give  thanks  unto  the  Gods 
Who  led  me  forth,  and  brought  me  back  again.3 

On  the  other  hand,  when  anything  of  the  nature  of 
boasting  is  said  about  the  exploits  of  the  Greeks,  it  is  to 
none  other  than  Clytemnestra  that  the  extravagant  and 
proud  words  are  assigned  : 

and  now, 

Dear  husband,  leave  thy  car,  nor  on  the  ground, 
O  King,  set  thou  the  foot  that  Ilion  trampled. 
Why  linger  ye  [turning  to  her  attendants},  ye  maids, 

.     whose  task  it  was 
To  strew  the  pathway  with  your  tapestries  ?  4 

1  Agam.  783  (810)  (Plumptre).  a  Agam.  794  (821)  (Plumptre). 

3  Agam.  824  (851)  (Plumptre).  4  Agam.  879  (905)  (Plumptre). 
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Assuredly  there  is  here  no  ordinary  malevolence.  Even 
here  the  wife  is  planning  her  husband's  doom,  for  she  is 
tempting  him  to  do  something  which  may  provoke  the 
Nemesis  of  the  immortal  Gods  ;  exactly  as  the  false  prophet 
367  in  Holy  Scripture  turned  the  minds  of  the  Israelites 
to  evil,  when  otherwise  unable  to  harm  them.  We  see 
that  the  mode  of  injury  is  one  which  shows  that  the  guilty 
woman's  mind  is  still  influenced  by  religious  feeling,  how- 
ever hateful  that  feeling  may  be,  so  that  even  where 
the  beliefs  of  wicked  men  and  evildoers  are  concerned, 
Aeschylus  seems  to  insist  on  his  creed  that  all  things  show 
the  action  of  deity,  be  that  deity  what  it  may.  But  in 
that  Agamemnon,  '  spontaneous,  yet  with  most  unwilling 
mind/1  humours  his  faithless  wife,  he  shows,  as  became 
him,  the  spirit  of  a  large-minded  man,  not  unbending  or 
obstinate  in  matters  of  comparative  unimportance.  Yet 
doubtless  the  poet  even  here  intends  to  suggest  that  some- 
thing terrible  and  grievous  hangs  over  one  who,  though 
himself  guiltless  of  all  conscious  irreverence,  yet,  as  he 
treads  upon  the  carpet,  allies  himself  in  some  sense  to  the 
overweening  haughtiness  of  another. 

And  there  is,  too,  another  means,  almost  constant  with 
Clytemnestra,  whereby  she  encircles  her  husband  with  ill- 
omened  presages.  For  she  again  and  again,  with  deliberate 
design,  utters  quite  openly  sayings  of  darkest  import  con- 
cerning him.  As,  for  example  :  at  the  very  instant  when 
the  fall  of  Troy  is  announced  by  the  lighted  beacons,  there 
occurs  to  her  the  thought  of  the  risk  which  the  Greek  army 
ran  of  committing  sacrilege  : 

And  if  they  reverence  well  the  guardian  Gods 
Of  that  new-conquered  country,  and  their  shrines, 
Then  they,  the  captors,  will  not  captured  be. 
Ah  !    let  no  evil  lust  attack  the  host 
Conquered  by  greed,  to  plunder  what  they  ought  not : 

1  //.  iv.  43  (Derby). 
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For  yet  they  need  return  in  safety  home, 
Doubling  the  goal  to  run  their  backward  race.1 

But,  for  my  conviction  that  she  knowingly  and  deliberately 
let  fall  these  ominous  words  I  specially  rely  on  these  three 
final  lines  : 

But  should  the  host  come  sinning  'gainst  the  Gods, 

Then  would  the  curse  of  those  that  perished 

Be  watchful,  e'en  though  no  quick  ill  might  fall.2 

Why,  I  ask,  this  insistence  on  '  quick  ills  '  if  not  because  368 
the  proud  wife  was  thinking  in  resentment  and  rage  of 
the  paramour  Cassandra,  just  as  in  the  previous  line  she 
had  in  mind  her  victim  daughter  when  she  declared  that 
the  '  curse  of  those  that  perished  would  be  watchful '  ? 
Strongly  wrought  upon  by  these  two  emotions  she  bursts 
out  with  words  which  both  veil  and  indicate  her  bitter 
resentment : 

Such  thoughts  are  mine,  mere  woman  though  I  be.3 
As  much  as  to  say — Though  I  am  a  woman,  a  fact  which 
you  treat  almost  as  a  ground  for  scorn,  I  nevertheless  warn 
you  I  am  one  who  knows  herself  wronged  and  knows  how 
to  avenge  herself  on  the  ill-doer. 

Assuredly  the  circumstances  under  which  Agamemnon 
returned  from  his  Trojan  triumph  were  such  that,  according 
to  the  religious  belief  of  the  time,  none  could  fail  to  fore- 
bode something  sad  and  disastrous  in  store  for  him.  Not 
a  few  intimations  of  this  are  interspersed  even  in  the  Choral 
Song  which  chants  his  triumph  :  whether  because  his 
hands  were  crimsoned  with  blood  of  warfare  : 

And  now  my  boding  fear 
Awaits  some  news  of  ill, 
As  yet  en  wrapt  in  blackness  of  the  night. 
Not  heedless  are  the  Gods 
Of  shedders  of  much  blood.4 

1  Agam.  329  (338)  (Plumptre).  2  Agam.  336  (345)  (Plumptre). 
3  Agam.  339  (348)  (Plumptre).  4  Agam.  445  (458)  (Plumptre). 
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or  because  of  that  Nemesis  which,  according  to  Herodotus, 
is  always  hostile,  always  fatal,  to  the  pre-eminence  and 
happy  fortunes  of  men. 

Fame  in  excess  is  but  a  perilous  thing ; 

For  on  men's  quivering  eyes 
Is  hurled  by  Zeus  the  blinding  thunderbolt. 

I  praise  the  good  success 

That  rouses  not  God's  wrath.1 

But  if  Talthybius — a  plain,  simple  soldier,  speaking  art- 
lessly as  such  men  do — took  special  care  to  avoid  '  mingling 
good  with  evil  ',2  it  behoved  the  chief's  wife  herself  to 
refrain  most  scrupulously  from  sinister  and  ill-omened 
words.  Yet  Clytemnestra,  as  I  have  said,  knowingly  and 
deliberately,  again  and  again  insists  on  such  things  :  and 
she  seems  to  pride  herself  on  them,  just  as  if,  like  one  of 
369  the  Fates,  she  were  herself  able  to  turn  and  influence  the 
course  of  events  by  scattering  her  charms  and  spells  where 
she  will.  Thus,  this  is  the  way  she  ends  her  speech 
while  the  Trojan  downfall  was  simply  signalled,  not  yet 
reported  : 

May  good  prevail  beyond  all  doubtful  chance  ! 
For  I  have  got  the  blessing  of  great  joy3 

— words  which  easily  lend  themselves  to  bear  an  ill  meaning, 
especially  when  seconded  by  an  equivocal  suggestion  of 
tone  and  expression.  This  rings  even  clearer  still  in  her 
greeting  of  Agamemnon  on  his  return  : 

Let  the  whole  road  be  straightway  purple-strown, 
That  Justice  lead  to  home  he  looked  not  for.4 

But  the  Chorus,  in  accordance  with  its  due  function, 
most  impressively  and  finely  rebukes  the  impious  queen  : 
so  far,  at  all  events,  as  the  following  lines  declaring  the 

1  A  gam.  453  (466)  (Plumptre).         2  A  gam.  631  (648)  (Plumptre). 
3  Agam.  340  (349)  (Plumptre).         *  Agam.  883  (910)  (Plumptre). 
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true  inwardness  of  all  words,  whether  of  good  or  ill  omen, 
are  of  such  avail : 

Who  was  it  named  her  with  such  wondrous  truth  ? 

(Could  it  be  One  unseen, 
In  strange  prevision  of  her  destined  work 

Guiding  the  tongue  through  chance  ?) 
Who  gave  that  war-wed,  strife-upstirring  one 
The  name  of  Helen,  ominous  of  ill? 

For  all  too  plainly  she 

Hath  been  to  men,  and  ships, 

And  towers,  as  doom  of  Hell.1 

Consider  these  lines  a  little  carefully  : 

In  strange  prevision  of  her  destined  work 
Guiding  the  tongue  through  chance. 

We  have  here  a  formula  of  briefest  possible  compass 
assuredly,  but  its  teaching  is  drawn  from  the  innermost 
sanctuary  of  Truth.  Beyond  all  question,  Aeschylus  held 
the  belief  that  men's  tongues  are  neither  ruled  by  blind 
fate  nor  wanton  caprice  ;  but  that  a  higher  influence,  an 
influence  of  mysterious  prophetic  power,  prevails  both  in 
the  choice  of  names  and  in  the  words  which  seem  to  fall 
from  men's  lips  by  mere  chance.  Therefore,  on  this  ground  370 
too,  we  find  him  in  full  accord  with  revealed  truth.  For 
the  sacred  writers  lay  it  down  that  among  God's  people 
names  are  mainly  bestowed  under  divine  influence,  and 
have  a  peculiar  significance  associated  with  the  recipient's 
disposition,  habits,  and  fortune  in  life,  so  that  the  mere 
mention  of  a  man's  name  serves  as  a  token  of  the  presence 
of  a  higher  Power.  Such  was  the  pious  reverence  of  this  the 
most  serious  of  all  poets,  that  he  held  even  the  most  trivial 
thing  to  be  divinely  directed. 

But  to  revert  to  Clytemnestra :    seeing  that  she  plays 
the  chief  part  in  a  tragedy,  of  which  the  main  purpose  is 
to  defend  a  belief  in  a  Divine  Providence,  there  will  be  no 
1  Agam.  664  (68 1 )  (Plumptre). 
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irrelevance  in  adding  a  few  remarks  with  a  view  to  showing 
that  from  the  outset  of  her  ill-doing  she  was  inwardly 
distracted  and  harassed  in  mind  by  an  instinctive  con- 
sciousness of  offended  Deity.  And  I  should  like  to  suggest 
a  careful  comparison  between  her  and  Lady  Macbeth,  when 
set  on  her  terrible  murder ;  unrestrained  as  the  latter  was 
by  any  scruple  in  her  treachery  to  the  royal  guest,  it  is 
marvellous  how,  without  the  least  embarrassment,  nay, 
with  all  the  charm  .of  a  ready  courtesy,  she  receives  him 
on  his  arrival.  Clytemnestra,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to 
express  anxiety  for  her  absent  lord  with  awkward  effort, 
as  if  it  went  against  the  grain.  Observe,  in  the  first  place, 
how  cold  and  apathetic  she  is  at  the  very  instant  when 
assured  that  Troy  has  succumbed  to  the  Grecian  arms  ! 

I  long  ago  for  gladness  raised  my  cry, 

When  the  first  fiery  courier  came  by  night, 

Telling  of  Troia  taken  and  laid  waste  : 

And  then  one  girding  at  me  spake,  '  Dost  think, 

Trusting  in  beacons,  Troia  is  laid  waste  ? 

This  heart  elate  is  just  a  woman's  way.'  .  .  . 

And  that  I  show  all  zeal  to  welcome  back 

My  honoured  lord  on  his  return  (for  what 

Is  brighter  joy  for  wife  to  see  than  this, 

When  God  has  brought  her  husband  back  from  war, 

To  open  wide  her  gates  ?)  tell  my  lord  this, 

'  To  come  with  all  his  speed,  the  city's  idol/  x 

371  Observe  that  she  is  rather  piqued  and  angered  at  being 
taxed  with  her  own  easy  credulity,  than  elated  by  her 
husband's  triumph.  And  even  this  tepid  joy  is  wanting 
till  she  is  prompted  by  the  Chorus  : 

'Tis  meet  these  things  should  be  a  special  care 

To  Clytemnestra  and  the  house,  and  yet 

That  they  should  make  me  sharer  in  their  joy.2 

Then  again,  does  it  not  give  ground — to  any  one  of  real 
1  Agam.  570  (587)  (Plumptre).        2  Agam.  568  (585)  (Plumptre). 
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feeling — for  extremely  harsh  suspicion  when  she  welcomes 
her  long-absent  husband  with  such  strained  words  as  these  ? 

Ye  citizens,  ye  Argive  senators, 

I  will  not  shrink  from  telling  you  the  tale 

Of  wife's  true  love.1 

And  how  utterly  without  trace  of  affection  does  she  call 
to  mind  the  oft-repeated  report  of  her  husband's  death  ! 

Yea,  if  my  lord  had  met  as  many  wounds 
As  rumour  told  of,  floating  to  our  house, 
He  had  been  riddled  more  than  any  net.2 

How  affectedly  she  describes  herself  as  worn  out  with 
weeping,  watching,  and  by  ill-omened  dreams  !  and  then 
drags  in  banal  and  trivial  similes,  as  if  laboriously  creating 
an  affection,  very  different  indeed  from  genuine  feeling  : 

I  hail  my  lord  as  watch-dog  of  the  fold, 
The  stay  that  saves  the  ship,  of  lofty  roof 
Main  column-prop,  a  father's  only  child, 
Land  that  beyond  all  hope  the  sailor  sees, 
Morn  of  great  brightness  following  after  storm, 
Clear-flowing  fount  to  thirsty  traveller.3 

I  have  made  citation  of  these  speeches  at  such  length 
to  make  it  quite  clear  that  even  with  the  impious  and 
inhuman  queen,  there  is  something  that  checks  her  both 
in  thought  and  in  word,  something  that  springs  from  an 
apprehension  of  future  judgement.  Nor  did  this  escape 
the  Chorus,  as  it  quietly  stood  by,  for  they  again  and  again 
speculate  on  the  real  meaning  of  the  woman's  circumlocu- 
tions. For  example,  they  thus  address  the  Herald,  clearly 
with  irony,  at  the  end  of  Clytemnestra's  double-faced  372 
speech  : 

She  hath  thus  spoken  in  thy  hearing  now 
A  goodly  word  for  good  interpreters.4 

1  Agam.  828  (855)  (Plumptre).         z  Agam.  839  (866)  (Plumptre). 

3  Agam.  869  (896)  (Plumptre  ;   and  see  Plumptre's  note). 

4  Agam.  598  (615)  (Plumptre). 
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And  what  else  can  be  the  real  meaning  of  the  solemn 
ending  of  their  song,  of  those  words  which  echo  like  an 
oracle  : 

But  unless  Fate,  firm-fixed,  had  barred  our  fate 
From  any  chance  of  succour  from  the  Gods, 

Then  had  my  heart  poured  forth 

Its  thoughts,  outstripping  speech. 

But  now  in  gloom  it  wails 

Sore  vexed,  with  little  hope 
At  any  time  hereafter  fitting  end 

To  find,  unravelling, 
My  soul  within  me  burning  with  hot  thoughts.1 

The  elders  here  confess  plainly  that  they  wish,  indeed, 
themselves  to  lay  bare  the  evil  plot,  but  that  they  are 
kept  back  by  some  '  firm-fixed  Fate  '  which  in  some  sort 
controls  even  the  utterances  of  the  Gods  themselves,  and 
hinders  any  interference.  Thus  it  comes  about,  to  the 
king's  great  misfortune,  that,  though  burning  at  heart  to 
speak,  they  yet  keep  silence.  Nor  do  they  fully  believe 
even  Cassandra  in  her  most  outspoken  speech,  until  the 
cry  of  the  dying  king  reaches  their  ears. 

But  the  more  suspicions  press  in  on  all  sides,  the  more 
do  we  admire  the  generous  trust  of  Agamemnon,  his  truly 
soldierly  simplicity,  indeed  his  genuine  piety  without  alloy 
or  hypocrisy.  He  is  never  moved  by  the  least  fear,  and 
he  only  tolerates  the  praise  heaped  upon  him  as  the  con- 
queror of  Troy,  on  condition  that  the  whole  glory  be 
attributed  to  the  powers  of  heaven  : 

First  Argos  and  the  Gods  who  guard  the  land 
'Tis  right  to  greet.2 

I  doubt  whether  in  any  other  poet  we  can  find  a  picture 

373  of  such  a  noble  and  great  soul,  so  complete  in  every  detail, 

yet  sketched  in  so  few  lines.     It  has  indeed  ever  been 

1  Agam.  993  0O25)  (Plumptre).  2  Agam.  810  (Plumptre). 
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a  special  note  and  distinction  of  primary  poets,  to  effect 
with  a  single  stroke  of  the  brush,  as  it  were,  what  with 
other  men  is  the  work  of  prolonged  labour  and  manifold 
effort. 

There  is  again  another  token  of  religious  feeling  in  Clytem- 
nestra  :  she  never  ceases  to  claim  that  whatever  grievous 
and  cruel  fate  may  befall  her  husband  at  her  hands,  has 
the  reasonable  sanction  of  a  most  righteous  and  even 
divine  vengeance.  It  is  this  feeling  which  is  behind  the 
bitter  allusions  which  she  makes  from  time  to  time,  not 
only  to  Iphigeneia  but  to  Cassandra  and  Chryseis  as 
well : 

There  lies  he,  [pointing  to  the  corpse  of  Agamemnon] 

one  who  foully  wronged  his  wife, 
The  darling  of  the  Chryseiids  at  Troi'a  : 
And  there  [pointing  to  Cassandra]  this  captive  slave, 

this  auguress,  ,-j^ 

His  concubine,  this  seeress.  trustworthy 
Who  shared  his  bed,  and  yet  was  as  well  known 
To  the  sailors  as  their  benches  ! x 

But  when  she  names  Iphigeneia  we  note  an  indefinable 
softening,  and  she  shows  herself  more  womanly  : 

Mine  own  dear  child,  begotten  of  this  man, 

Iphigeneia,  wept  with  many  a  tear, 

He  slew  :    now  slain  himself  in  recompense, 

Let  him  not  boast  in  Hell, 

Since  he  the  forfeit  pays, 

Pierced  by  the  sword  in  death, 
For  all  the  evil  that  his  hand  began.2 

Aeschylus,  clearly,  knew  how  to  temper  her  stubborn 
nature  with  this  sweet  touch  of  grief,  calling  into  play 
a  mother's  tender  love  for  a  child.  And,  moreover,  when 
she  contumeliously  and  bitterly  declaims  against  her  yet 
unburied  victim,  she  employs  no  merely  idle  reproaches, 

1  Agam.  1413  (1438)  (Plumptre). 

2  Agam.  1502  (1525)  (Plumptre). 
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but  sings  in  sweetest  language,  as  it  were  a  dirge,  for  her 
lost  daughter  : 

'Twas  at  our  hands  he  fell, 

Yea,  he  fell  low  in  death, 

And  we  will  bury  him, 

Not  with  the  bitter  tears  of  those  who  weep 
374  As  inmates  of  the  house  : 

But  she,  his  child,  Iphigeneia,  there 

Shall  meet  her  father,  and  with  greeting  kind, 

E'en  as  is  fit,  by  that  swift-flowing  ford, 

Dark  stream  of  bitter  woes, 

Shall  clasp  him  in  her  arms, 

And  give  a  daughter's  kiss.1 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  consider  the  attitude  and 
bearing  of  this  guilty  woman  in  the  very  act  of  her  mur- 
derous deed.  And  here  she  presents  the  greatest  contrast 
to  the  Shakespearian  character  just  mentioned — Lady 
Macbeth.  For  Clytemnestra,  embarrassed  neither  with 
shame  nor  fear,  openly  and  freely  glories  in  her  husband's 
murder  :  she  points  to  the  accusing  spot  of  blood  on  her 
forehead,  while  at  the  same  time  she  loudly  proclaims  her- 
self as  not  avenging  a  mere  personal  wrong,  but  as  a  divine 
instrument,  avenging  the  treason  wrought  against  the 
supreme  deities  : 

Ye  test  me  as  a  woman  weak  of  mind  ; 

But  I  with  dauntless  heart  to  you  that  know 

Say  this,  and  whether  thou  dost  praise  or  blame 

Is  all  alike  : — here  Agamemnon  lies, 

My  husband,  now  a  corpse,  of  this  right  hand, 

An  artist  just,  the  handiwork  :    so  stands  it.2 

So  she  shows  herself  at  the  very  moment  of  her  abomin- 
able crime  :  but,  as  is  the  way  with  such  fierce  natures 
when  once  their  desires  are  attained,  she  begins  to  relent 
gradually,  and  to  adduce  in  palliation  of  her  deed,  first 

1  A  gam.  1529  (1552)  (Plumptre). 
z  Agam.  1372  (1401)  (Plumptre). 
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Iphigeneia,  then  Cassandra,  and  finally  even  Chryseis  :  as 
if  indeed  she  cast  about  for  reasons  by  which  she  might 
defend  her  crime,  not  merely  in  the  judgement  of  God  and 
man,  but  in  the  secret  forum  of  her  own  conscience.  The 
same  object  is  aimed  at  by  the  fact  which  I  have  previously 
noted  at  sufficient  length  :  namely,  that  she  constantly 
lays  the  blame  upon  one  of  the  Fates  or  the  evil  genius 
of  the  Pelopidae.  And  by  this  reasoning  she  at  last  seems 
to  satisfy  herself  completely  : 

But  I  for  my  part  wish, 

(Binding  with  strongest  oath 
The  evil  daemon  of  the  Pleisthenids,)  375 

Though  hard  it  be  to  bear, 
To  rest  content  with  this  our  present  lot : 
And,  for  the  future,  that  he  go  to  vex 
Another  race  with  homicidal  deaths.1 

And  in  this  connexion  must  be  specially  remarked  her 
frequent  reference  to  sacrifices  : 

I  have  no  leisure  here  to  stay  without : 
For  as  regards  our  central  altar,  there 
The  sheep  stand  by  as  victims  for  the  fire  ; 
For  never  had  we  hoped  such  thanks  to  give  : 
If  thou  wilt  do  this,  make  no  more  delay.2 

And  again  in  describing  her  crime  : 

And  twice  I  smote  him,  and  with  two  deep  groans 
He  dropped  his  limbs.     And  when  he  thus  fell  down 
I  gave  him  yet  a  third,  thank-offering  true 
To  Hades  of  the  dark,  who  guards  the  dead.3 

And  the  closing  lines  of  the  speech  we  have  quoted  before 
look  the  same  way :  where  she  suggests  that  the  catastrophe 
is  the  work  not  of  her  right  hand,  but  of  some  evil  spirit, 

1  A  gam.  1557  (1568)  (Plumptre). 

2  A  gam.  1022  (1055)  (Plumptre). 

3  A  gam.  1355  (1384)  (Plumptre). 
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an  enemy  to  the  house  :    and  the  religious  sacrifice  of 
a  victim  rather  than  a  personal  act  of  vengeance  : 

But  in  the  semblance  of  the  dead  man's  wife, 
The  old  and  keen  Avenger  of  the  house 
Of  Atreus,  that  cruel  banqueter  of  old, 

Hath  wrought  out  vengeance  full 

On  him  who  lieth  here, 

And  full-grown  victim  slain 
Over  the  younger  victims  of  the  past.1 

It  is  striking  how  consistent  this  is  with  the  outlook  and 
temper  of  those  under  the  influence  of  false  religious  beliefs, 
whenever  (as  is  often  met  with  by  the  student  of  these 
peoples  in  particular)  a  God  has  been  propitiated  by  sacrifice 
either  of  a  tyrant  king  or  some  wicked  blasphemer.  And 
so  too,  at  the  very  end  of  the  drama,  she  calms  the  dispute 
between  Aegisthus  and  the  Chorus  with  the  declaration 
that  she  has  had  enough  and  to  spare  of  violence  and 
domestic  carnage  : 

Nay,  let  us  not  do  other  evil  deeds, 
Thou  dearest  of  all  friends.    An  ill-starred  harvest 
It  is  to  have  reaped  so  many.     Enough  of  woe  : 
Let  no  more  blood  be  shed.2 

In  short,  I  hold  that  the  character  of  Clytemnestra  even  in 
376  her  full  cruelty,  not  to  speak  of  her  more  yielding  moments, 
is  so  drawn  that  it  is  easy  to  see  in  her  what  great  power 
an  innate  fear  of  the  Gods  exerts  even  upon  the  callous 
and  wicked.  This  makes  it  more  easy  to  believe  that 
Cassandra  is  represented  as  an  almost  holy  character  :  she 
is  meant  to  be  a  constant  witness  that  God  is  ever  close 
at  hand,  and  notes  the  crimes  of  mortals  with  watchful 
eye  ;  even  though  He  may  seem  to  thoughtless  men  to 
deal  carelessly  and  almost  to  make  sport  with  their  affairs. 
For,  undoubtedly,  the  whole  value  of  prophetic  utterance 
lies  in  this,  that  when  the  final  event  is  long  deferred,  it 

1  A  gam.  1477  (1500)  (Plumptre). 

2  Agam.  1644  (1655)  (Plumptre). 
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keeps  alive  the  recollection  of  a  present  deity,  lest  men's 
minds  drift  into  the  folly  of  Epicureanism.  Now,  since 
Aeschylus  was  intending  to  let  the  curtain  drop  upon  a 
frightful  crime,  it  was  necessary  to  create  in  the  minds  of 
the  spectators  an  expectation  of  something  beyond  it,  to 
cheer  them  with  some  hope  of  future  retribution  :  and  this 
is  manifestly  effected  most  impressively  by  the  entrance 
of  Cassandra  :  not  merely  by  her  expressed  forebodings, 
but  far  more  by  the  whole  tone  of  her  bearing  and  per- 
sonality ;  her  very  silence  seems  to  cry  aloud  that  God 
is  here. 

I  will  explain  what  I  mean  by  instances.  To  begin  with, 
she  is  met  at  her  first  approach,  you  will  remember,  by 
Clytemnestra,  who,  in  the  coldest  manner,  speaks  of  Jove 
the  God  of  hospitality,  and  then  invites  the  captive  to 
take  her  part  in  the  religious  rites  of  the  household  : 

Thou  too — I  mean  Cassandra — go  within  ; 
Since  Zeus  hath  made  it  thine,  and  not  in  wrath, 
To  share  the  lustral  waters  in  our  house, 
Standing  with  many  a  slave  the  altar  nigh 
Of  Zeus,  who  guards  our  goods.1 

On  the  other  hand,  how  does  Cassandra  demean  herself  ? 
First  and  foremost,  while  Clytemnestra  remains  present, 
she  maintains  a  profound  silence  :  as  if  the  queen  were 
unworthy  even  to  hear  the  words  of  the  messenger  of 
heaven  :  next,  as  if  left  alone  with  her  protecting  Deity, 
she  bursts  forth  only  in  broken  words  :  then,  little  by 
little,  pays  some  attention  to  the  words  let  fall  by  the 
Chorus  :  and  thus,  after  having  passed  through  almost  377 
every  stage  of  lyrical  pathos,  recovers  herself  and  with 
quiet  and  steady  control  utters  her  long  farewell  to  the 
things  of  earth  : 

Well  then  I  go,  and  e'en  within  will  wail 
My  fate  and  Agamemnon's.     And  for  me, 
1  Agam.  1002  (1035)  (Plumptre). 
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Enough  of  life.     Ah,  friends  !    Ah  !  not  for  nought 
I  shrink  in  fear,  as  bird  shrinks  from  the  brake. 
When  I  am  dead  do  ye  this  witness  bear, 
When  in  revenge  for  me,  a  woman,  Death 
A  woman  smites,  and  man  shall  fall  for  man 
In  evil  wedlock  wed.     This  friendly  office, 
As  one  about  to  die,  I  pray  you  do  me.1 

Is  it  not  manifest  that  Clytemnestra  takes  part  in  sacred 
rites  and  worships  the  immortal  Gods  with  lip-service 
merely,  but  Cassandra  in  reality  and  from  her  deepest 
soul  ?  One,  like  the  general  run  of  men,  simply  repeats 
the  common  forms  of  religion :  the  other,  in  the  spirit  of 
those  truly  religious  and  reverent,  really  feels  that  all 
things  are  filled  with  the  divine. 

Next  we  may  note  another  trait  which  is  truly  godlike 
(for  Jehovah  Himself,  the  True  and  Living  God,  deals  in 
the  same  way  with  the  stubborn  and  unbelieving)  ;  she 
bears  patiently  and  meekly  with  those  who  spurn  her  warn- 
ings and  indeed  ridicule  her  forebodings.  The  Chorus, 
even  while  deeply  sympathizing  with  her  unhappy  fate, 
yet  by  no  means  yield  belief  to  her  prophecies  : 

0  thou  most  wretched,  yet  again  most  wise  : 
Long  hast  thou  spoken,  lady,  but  if  well 

Thou  know'st  thy  doom,  why  to  the  altar  go'st  thou, 
Like  heifer  driven  of  God,  so  confidently  ?  2 

Gently  does  she  reason  with  this  incredulity  : 

Ah  1    not  for  nought 

1  shrink  in  fear,  as  bird  shrinks  from  the  brake.3 

And  so,  at  last,  even  the  fatal  obstinacy  of  the  Chorus 
is  broken  down  :  they  cease  to  contend  with  her,  and 
recognize  her  as  able  to  divine  the  truth  : 

Thy  doom  foretold,  poor  sufferer,  moves  my  pity.4 

1  A  gam.  1284  (1313)  (Plumptre). 

2  A  gam.  1266  (1295)  (Plumptre). 

3  Agam.  1287  (1316)  (Plumptre). 

4  Agam.  1287  (1321)  (Plumptre). 
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Finally,  as  she  leaves  the  stage  to  meet  her  death,  she 
shows  that  she  grieves  less  at  her  own  sad  fate,  than  at  378 
the  evil  plight  of  the  whole  race  of  man  : 

Ah,  life  of  man  !    when  most  it  prospereth, 
It  is  but  limned  in  outline  :    and  when  brought 
To  low  estate,  then  doth  the  sponge,  full  soaked, 
Wipe  out  the  picture  with  its  frequent  touch  : 
And  this  I  count  more  piteous  e'en  than  that.1 

She  maintains,  in  fact,  that  in  her  eyes  it  is  a  more  bitter 
doom  to  disregard  heaven-sent  reproof  and  warning 
than  to  suffer  woes  like  Priam  or  the  house  of  Pelops  : 
a  creed  well  worthy  the  sanction  of  a  messenger  and 
intermediary  of  the  immortal  Gods. 

Indeed,  any  one  who  carefully  considers  the  final  issue 
of  her  oracular  utterance,  and  notices  how  with  dread  steps 
one  follows  close  upon  another,  will  recognize,  if  I  mistake 
not,  much  the  same  succession  which  we  find  was  observed 
by  the  great  prophets  of  Judaea.  At  the  outset,  as  I 
pointed  out,  profound  silence  :  then  mere  sighs  and  short 
sobs  :  next,  broken  ejaculations  significant  of  the  calamity 
to  come  :  and,  at  last,  chafed  and  wearied  of  silence,  she 
declares  the  whole  event,  laying  bare  in  clear  terms,  so 
that  all  can  understand,  first  the  crime,  then  the  retribution. 

I  will  add  but  this  :  Cassandra  is  made  the  more  awful 
and  impressive  in  her  forebodings  from  the  fact  that  her 
own  disposition  is  tender  and  quick  to  show  compassion, 
as  we  can  gather  from  her  reference  to  the  nightingale  : 

Ah,  for  the  doom  of  clear- voiced  nightingale  ! 2 
or  from  that  touching  utterance  just  quoted,  in  which  she 
bewails  the  granite  heart  of  man,  whom  not  even  the 
penalties  inflicted  by  the  Gods  can  touch  to  any  real  depth  : 

1  Agam.  1298  (1327)  (Plumptre).  ['Her  own  doom,  hard  as  it  was, 
touches  her  less  than  the  common  lot  of  human  suffering  and 
mutability.'  Plumptre's  note. — But  see  Campbell's  translation, 
which  assigns  these  lines  to  the  Chorus.]  *  Agam.  1146. 
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and,  above  all,  from  the  way  in  which  her  heart  returns 
again  and  again  with  unsatisfied  yearning  to  the  thought 
of  her  ruined  country  and  the  fallen  house  of  Priam  : 

Woe  for  the,  marriage-ties,  the  marriage-ties 
Of  Paris  that  brought  ruin  on  his  friends  ! 

Woe  for  my  native  stream, 

Scamandros  that  I  loved  ! 
379         Once  on  thy  banks  my  maiden  youth  was  reared, 

(Ah,  miserable  me  !) 

Now  by  Cokytos  and  by  Acheron's  shores 
I  seem  too  likely  soon  to  utter  song 

Of  wild,  prophetic  speech.1' 

The  mere  name  of  Scamander  seems  to  raise  visibly  to 
her  imagination  Troy's  walls,  the  crowd  of  suppliants  in 
the  temple,  her  father's  fruitless  sacrifices  : 

Woe  for  the  toil  and  trouble,  toil  and  trouble 
Of  city  that  is  utterly  destroyed  ! 

Woe  for  the  victims  slain 

Of  herds  that  roamed  the  fields, 
My  father's  sacrifice  to  save  his  towers  ! 

No  healing  charm  they  brought 
To  save  the  city  from  its  present  doom.2 

And,  to  sum  all,  nothing  seems  to  explain  the  unresisting 
and  resigned  way  in  which  she  yields  herself  to  Clytem- 
nestra's  murderous  sword,  so  much  as  the  memory,  deep- 
seated  in  her  mind,  of  her  native  soil,  of  her  ruined  country, 
of  her  father  cut  off  before  her  eyes  : 

Why  then  do  I  thus  groan  in  this  new  home, 
When,  to  begin  with,  Ilion's  town  I  saw 
Faring  as  it  did  fare,  anol  they  who  held 
That  town  are  gone  by  judgment  of  the  Gods  ? 
I  too  will  fare  as  they,  and  venture  death.3 

1  Agam.  1125  (1156)  (Plumptre). 

2  Agam.  1137  (1167)  (Plumptre). 
9  Agam.  1257  (1286)  (Plumptre). 
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Her  resource  and  solace  remind  us  of  that  addressed  by 
the  holy  prophet  to  the  sorrowing  Jew  :  '  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  unto  thee,  O  Baruch  ;  Thou  didst 
say,  Woe  is  me  now  !  for  the  Lord  hath  added  grief  to  my 
sorrow  :  I  fainted  in  my  sighing,  and  I  find  no  rest.  Thus 
shalt  thou  say  unto  him,  The  Lord  saith  thus  :  Behold, 
that  which  I  have  built  will  I  break  down,  and  that  which 
I  have  planted  I  will  pluck  up,  even  this  whole  land.  And 
seekest  thou  great  things  for  thyself  ?  seek  them  not : 
for,  behold,  I  will  bring  evil  upon  all  flesh,  saith  the  Lord.' l 
Those  who  are  thus  passion-stricken  take  shame  to  them- 
selves and  feel  reproach  as  for  dereliction  of  duty,  should 
the  thought  of  what  they  have  loved  and  lost  even  for  an 
instant  escape  them. 

Hence  too,  towards  the  close  of  the  same  scene,  on 
mention  of  '  the  fortunate  and  happy ',  as  if  she  herself 
might  be  supposed  among  them,  she  bursts  forth  at  once  380 
in  sudden  anguish  : 

Woe  's  me  for  thee  and  thy  brave  sons,  my  father.2 

Any  one,  seriously  considering  these  traits,  cannot  but 
be  conscious  that  Cassandra's  prophecies  gain  no  little  in 
impressiveness  as  uttered  by  one  of  gentle  nature,  keenly 
susceptible  of  delicate  and  womanly  affection,  even  when 
carried  out  of  herself  by  the  frenzy  which  Apollo  inspires ; 
similar  traits  will  be  found  in  nearly  all  women  described 
by  poets  as  inspired  to  foretell  the  future. 

Let  me  be  allowed  to  explain  here  very  briefly  what 
would  seem  to  be  the  main  reason  why  Aeschylus  has  been 
more  successful  in  the  character  of  Cassandra  than  almost 
all  other  poets  in  the  seers  whom  they  have  portrayed. 
I  think  it  arises  from  three  facts  :  In  the  first  place,  she 
is  neither  fettered  by  thought  of  reward,  nor  constrained 

1  Jer.  xlv.  2-5,  A.V.  2  A  gam.  1276  (1305)  (Plumptre). 
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by  force.  Nor  do  men  summon  her  from  afar,  like  Proteus 
or  the  Sibyl,  to  declare  oracles  in  some  question  alien 
to  herself  :  but  she  comes  naturally  in  the  due  course  of 
the  action,  as  one  divinely  endowed  with  knowledge  of  the 
future  and  scorning  to  refrain  from  declaring  what  she 
knows  out  of  consideration  for  herself  or  those  dear  to 
her.  Next,  she  has  nothing  whatever  in  common  with  the 
mischievous  tribe  of  soothsayers.  She  divines  neither  by 
inspection  of  entrails  nor  flight  of  birds  :  she  has  herself 
learned  directly  from  the  Gods  that  knowledge  which  she 
again  passes  on  to  mankind  :  so  that  her  warnings  seem 
to  be  separated  by  the  smallest  possible  line  from  divine 
knowledge.  And  lastly,  and  this  one  thing  alone  beyond 
all  makes  deep  impression  on  our  minds,  Cassandra  affords 
striking  proof  of  the  peril  which  those  incur  for  them- 
selves who  seek  to  overpass  the  lawful  bounds  of  know- 
ledge. According  to  the  words  of  Aeschylus  himself  : 

Justice  turns  the  scale 
For  those  to  whom  through  pain 
At  last  comes  wisdom's  gain. 
But  for  our  future  fate, 
ce  help  for  it  is  none, 
ye  to  it  before  it  comes,  and  this 
Has  the  same  end  as  wailing  premature.1 
u  *^  fjd  c*-A    £  ij\jJT faS&^ufc&sA* 
381      Nay,  I  may  quote  higher  testimony,  '  He  who  increases 
knowledge  increases  sorrow.'     This  truth  has  profoundly 
impressed  the  mind  of  man,  which  for  the  most  part  soon 
droops  in  the  presence  of  those  facts  and  events  which 
pass  the  bound  of  mortality  and  human  affections.     The 
whole  character  of  Cassandra  mainly  turns  on  the  fact 
that  her  misery  was  caused  by  Apollo,  and  that  because 
of  her  gift  of  divination  :    and  this,  subject  to  the  con- 
dition that  she  should  never  be  able  to  avoid  peering  into 
times  to  come  and  declaring  things  that  were  to  be.    Such, 

1  A  gam.  250  (Plumptre). 
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we  are  taught,  is  the  fascination,  such  the  evil  fate,  for 
mere  mortals,  of  that  knowledge  which  anticipates  the 
future. 

With  all  this  before  us  there  is  nothing,  I  think,  to 
hinder  us  from  the  conclusion  that,  in  composing  the 
Agamemnon,  Aeschylus  had  peculiarly  and  conspicuously 
in  aim  to  strengthen  a  true  religious  feeling,  which  was 
imperilled  by  the  sight  of  the  inequalities  of  human  fortune. 
I  think  that  he  used  every  effort  in  order  to  discountenance, 
with  the  highest  sanctions  of  religion,  the  theories  of  those 
who  hold  human  affairs  to  be  disposed  merely  by  fate  or 
chance  :  and  that  he  took  delight  in  showing,  however 
indistinctly,  that  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  Most  High  watch, 
with  perfect  justice,  alike  over  good  and  evil  men,  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places.  And  thus  it  is  that  it  would  be 
hard  to  meet  with  any  one  who  did  not  rise  from  perusal 
of  the  play  without  a  disposition  to  prefer  for  himself 
rather  the  piteous  end  of  the  upright  king  than  secure 
triumph  with  his  murderers.  Further,  as  I  have  said, 
Aeschylus  mainly  attached  this  pure  and  solemn  meaning 
to  a  most  abominable  and  cruel  deed,  through  his  skilful 
presentation  of  two  distinguished  women :  one  of  whom, 
adulterous  as  she  was  and  stained  with  almost  every 
wickedness,  yet  cannot  prevent  herself  from  showing  some 
religious  feeling,  some  sense  of  a  Divine  Presence.  But 
the  other,  with  all  due  honour  for  a  name  worthy  of  rever- 
ence beyond  all  others,  I  should  almost  enroll  in  the  army 
of  martyrs  :  inasmuch  as  she,  knowingly  and  willingly, 
testified  with  her  life  to  the  claims  of  highest  truth. 

But,  whether  from  the  utterances  of  Cassandra  or  from  382 
the  total  impression  of  the  play,  a  vague  trust  is  begotten 
in  us  that  at  some  time,  perhaps  long  delayed,  the  wronged 
house  may  be  avenged  and  justified:  and  thus  it  was 
inevitable  that  a  poet,  an  upholder  of  religion,  should 
develop  more  fully  and  freely  the  course  of  divine  retiibu- 
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tion.  Hence  the  Agamemnon  is  followed  by  the  Choephorae, 
and  that  play  in  its  turn  by  the  Eumenides.  I  shall  on 
a  future  occasion  consider  the  leading  principles  and  motives 
of  both  these  plays,  and  the  degree  in  which  they  each 
especially  support  the  claims  of  the  everlasting  Deity  and 
the  interests  of  dishonoured  piety. 
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